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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

Proieedings of the Second^ Session of the Indian Round Table 
Conference Plenary Session will be published separately as a 
^Command Paper, to which thif volume ft supplementary. 

•The Introductory Note to the Command Paper explains, briefly, 
the procedure adopted by the (Conference at its Second Session. 



NOTE. 

The following Heads for discussion were placed^ befoje the 
"Committee by th« Chairman: — * 

1. Strength and Composition of the Federal Legislature. 

2. Questions connected with the Election of Members of 
the Federal Legislature. 

3. Relations between the two Chav^.bera e£ the Fedrrt ! 
Legislature. 

4. Distribution of Financial Resources between the Fede- 
ration and its Units. 

6. The Ministry and its Relations with the Legislature. 

6. Distribution of Legislative Powers betwee::: the Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures /'and Effect in the States of 
Legislation relating to Federal Subjects. 

7. Administrative Relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment) the States and the Provinces. 

8. The Federal Court. 

It will be noted that: (a) the above Heads were mot taken 
by the Committee in numerical order; (b) Head^ 5 and ^ were orly 
partially discussed ; (o) no discussion on Head 7 has yet t? ken place. 

Detailed points for discussion in connection with each Hefad 
were drafted by the Chairman. They are printed fu tiiis volume at 
the commencement of the proceedings under the respective Heaaa. 
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OORRIOENi^TTM TO SUH-(’0MM1TW:K I’ROCEKDimS, 
VOL. I (f IRS'I' SESSION). 

lO tlie procepdinjjR of ihc Seventh Meetinp of the Federal Struc- 
U»re 8ul)-0oinmittee, dated S(h .Taiuiuiy, lO.*!!. the followinp should 
be inBerted at the ooncluBion of Sir Akbar Tlydari’s speech, on 
paj»3 224 of the published volume : — 

• “ Chhirm/m : I am sure wo are all very much ohliped to 

Sir AUar Hydnri for his Bpeech. If he "will permit me to 
say BO, It am Bure 1 am voiein{>: the opinion of the (’ommittee 
if I UBe a cla:.8ical expression and say that, having re,,‘ard (o 
Sir Akbar’a outlook and his cvpeiienoe, he is quite the Nestor 
of the Conference." 
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I'JBOCBaSDlNGS OF lIpB'SSEVSNxa MeKTIRG 4t)F THE ]flK0Rn)B8 OcAUflT. 

^ IBB aELs oSr Monday, 28th S^jptbmbeb, 1931, at 12.0 noon 

Chairvmn : My friends, I should like Jo say* fir^t^to all of you 
how very glad I am to see you again and to find associated #it}i us^ 
new Delegates bringing into our counsels an extended repxfjsentation* 
and also an Extended authority. I am very sorry that certain pre- 
occupationsv the esistehce of which you all understa^jd, hf^ve made 
it impossibles for foe* to see you personally as J shoyld have liked 
before now;^)ut wit^ thnf generosity and symp/thy that you shbwed 
me W'hen we were meeting here before I am sure you will fdrgive 
wnat may appear to bh rather a gross shortcoming o*. part. 

I welcome especially those of you who are liere forrthe fifst 
time. And mey I with all my heart bespeak the most hearty and 
the most friendly co-operation in the solution of a problem which in 
its nature is exceedingly difficult, but which is as impoitaut as it 
is difficult? 

If one were to turn to any great philosophy or any great system 
of thought upon which could he built up a liamony between ra^*e8, 
a harmony between conflicting thought, where could one go to find 
it more readily than to the great pbilosophies of India itself? Tbos© 
philosophies where brotherhood is inculcated, w’here poace and har- 
mony and co-operation are enjoined ; those philosophies wliich look 
at the world riot in a mere abstract way hut as something essentially 
composed of differences, and vet essentially calling for a harmony 
of difference rather than a mere imiformity of thought or of action. 

That is the problem which is before the Hound Table Confer .mce. 
We do not want In change the TTindu : we do not want to change 
the Muslim: we do not want to change the Sikh. We want to 
change none of you, with great and noble historical tradition?? of 
which you are very proud, and T hope you do not want to change us. 
But we do want, recognising our differences and maintaining and 
cherishing those differences, nevertheless to find so^ le means by 
which we can find co-operation for the good of eath olbrr, and 
through that good for the good of the whole world. In that spiyit 
I take the chair at this Committee. 

When we met last, the problem of minorities, I candidly con- 
fess, and I am sure those of you who were with me then must also 
candidly confess, baffled us. We could not come to a solution of the 
difficulties. I took the view then that this minority difficulty should 
bf' settled by yourselves. To my mind it is a problem internal to 
the Indian |>Toblem , and I again appeal to you, ar T appealed to you 
then, to agree amongst yourselves regarding^ the safeguards thpt are 
necessary fov each of von for ybur*existeuce, and ^t6 make those ^ 
arpangements which wiB he satisfactory to all of you concerned in 
this, matter., ,, 

Borne of vou were gpod enough, when we last met, to suggest that , 
in the end the government or some of us should arbitrate when you 
failed to agree. T think, my friends, that is a most unsatisfactory^ 
solution of the difficulty. Any ar1>itratiop would prohabTy he uni^c- 
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bi^^table iof^u all; it would meet the needs or the desires af none 
of you. Andjipagine the fate o{ the«poor arbitfatbr when yoi^go 
^bme to India anti ;^ou begin to explain the work tlmt has been donl^* 
and th^ arrangements that have been come to by this Conference. 
•1 have o^^en been a scapegoat in my life, and f am willing to be a 
scapegoat again iftit is good and if it is necessary ; 4>ui; 1 think you 
yourselves^ in this refipect, if I might say si>, sBpnld become your 
own scapegoats and take upon your own shoulcl|»r^ the Responsibility 
of the solution of this very diiiicult and intricate problem? If you 
are responsible for^n agreement, you will wofk it out, you must 
work it out, yo u ^11 have to work it out; because you willjiaa^e 
nobody tj^JnSme J:oi it except yourselves. If somebody else ofl'eis a 
solution and infposes it upon you, you will not have upon you that 
same obligation to work it ivith all your hearts, alkyour strength 
and all your souls. I therefore repeat what I said to^you before*-to 
those of ybft who were here before — and appeal to you to do* your 
best to settle this amongst youiselves. If you would allow me to 
help you, if any help from me is necessary, it is at your disposal; 1 
shall only too glsj^ tc^R)f any assistance to any of you, individu- 
ally as sections, in order that this agreement may be reached. • 

JVow, 1 do not think that any«long speeches will be necessary on 
this occasion 1 want to get to conclusions as quickly as conclusions 
can reasonably be come to. There are many jij>roblems to solve, 
many ditHcultiej to discuss, and we shall have to have putience with 
each other during these discussions, but ih is quite unnecessary for 
us to make very long speejjhes qf a general character upon the 
probb^ms themselves. We are face to lace with the question; Jiow 
can the various majorities, miiiqiities, how can the various com- 
munities, how can the various peoples with a past, with traditions, 
how can those who have been outside the pale and thos^ who have 
beefl inside the pale, now that wo are considering a new coustitution 
fortlndia, a cefustitut^on that w ill be based upon democracy, a trust 
of the peoples how (?an w’e all together devise menus by w-hich we 
will sh(jira inihe power of that (jovernment and use that power not* 
*in the interests of sect or a community or a class, but^in the 
interests of the whule oi the masses of the people which compose^he 
Indian population;' That is our problem, that is your problem. 
Set about it and solve it. 

1 have nojist of speakers'in front of, me. ^Ilave you afhdngst 
yourselves delegated anyone to put a view, or* liav*e j^ou ant pro- 

E odal to luakeF Ijet me put a question to you: Is it; true as*! have 
eavd that thej^ ^ave some •negotiations going on, have a 
chance — I^will not put it high^ than that — of being successful? ^ 

» ai)* All Iirkipi : Mr. Vriine*Mini8ter, I have no delegate^ autho'» 
riW whStsftever to make any submission to you. It so happens tliat 
I am heft?, »ud if 1 may say so, I Jiav^lie^privilege of vepreSenUng 
your choice, Sir, of selection. I lit present I’eally nobo^,^mt 
I^belong to a party in India* which is known as^the Nationalist 
Mqslifn Party. From tliA PiHy itself I have no* authority, butt 
as I belpng to that Party, it is possible for %ue to place before ^ou. 
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StTy attd my idloW delegates and coUeagnes, wliat *tiie ItiuiUtn 
N^tienalist point' oi' view is in regard to tlue matter of the new 
t Sionatittttion. 

I am pereonallj^uot aware if there are kny nego£iaiiotts^ going on 
ao fai' as the Muslim Delegation is concerned. I have Km no opi, 
portuuity of knowing that there are any proposals at preset that 
.are nnder ^^ousid^ation. It may be, as I have heard, generally, 
that some kind of understanding may be arrived at. '1 do hot vouch 
tor it; rknow nothing al^ut it. If you desire. Sir,”' ihat I i^ould 
put before you the Muslim Kationaiist point pf view, 1 shall be 
ready to do but, of course, 1 must have your perr^issipn, because 
it may take a little time, and economy of time in a’moating like 
this is one’s principal aim. * 

if 

JJliai'naan : The puiut is that this Committee’s business is very^ 
strictly limited to a cousideratiou of the Minorities psoblem. 

Sir Ali Imam : It is from that ^oint of view that 1 shall ap- 
proach the subject. 

Chairman : If there is no other otiioial^^nteVYention shall X^'Cali 
on Sir Ali ImamP 

UJi. The Aga Khan : £ believe that Mahatma Gandhi is going 
to see the Muslim Delegation to-night. We hope to-night to have a 
friendly talk witH' oui* friend. That is all that 1 can tell you as 
far as any possible negotiation is conceined. 

T audit M. Ms Malaviya : It is true that conversations have 
been going on on the Hiudu-Muslim question, and generally on the 
minorities question, among ceriam members of this Committee. 1 
therefore think that it would be*an advantage to adjourn the dis- 
cussion in order that those conversations should have a chance. If 
opinions are expressed to-day beiore we know what the result ol' the 
conversations have been, 1 do not think that that will help, the 
cause. I therefore think that it would be an advantage to let the 
matter stand over until the next meeting of the Coq^ittee. 

iChdirman : 1 understand. Pandit Malaviyh, that you suggest 
that we should adjourn nowl^ 

Pandit M, M. Malaviya : If Sir Ali Iman wishes to*place the 
Muslim point of view before the Committee 1 havo no objection,, 
but 1 thought thatta general discussion on the subject might stand 
over. r 

Chainitan ; I would suggest that^ if you are ^oing to adjeurn 
we had betUr not have any speech which is likely, perhaps, to raise 
jinnecessary difficulties. 

„ Pandit M. M. Malaviya : That the reason for niy-sugges- 
tioi^.a * , 

iSir, Provanh Chundt.r Milter : I think ihit we should adjourn, 
but I should like to mention that so far as the Bengal Delegates 
are concerned we have not beard anything. We shall be quite 
willing to join in these conversations. t 



^kairnian : There ^re odier miuoritiel ilfajhh flS*6 repipeeu^. 
1| we adiil^n, they will Save to see if they calf get their ppint of 
yiew made re^ljr for esf^rossion.* An adjourmmeijb weald m iftefiiil 
I only if those ^repnssentatiTes of •the other sections would use the 
adjotWi|p!ieiit period tA the purpose of preparing somethings and 
then handing in to me, in prenaration for the nest meetinj^s a^list 
of names of tbosifwJf.o would lihe to take part iiv the filscussionat I 
am rathw at a disadTantage this momixfg b^use* nobody has 
handed* in his name* If you would like it, *1 •could copdu^t this 
Coifferencet2 such Ja way that you would bre^ up ic^the course of 
two or three meetjws. That is esactly what 1 am determined shall 
not happen^ In order to be able to guide the*discussion in a friendly 
and in^e^^jfrMtaUe way I should like to know who is going to speali, 
and wbftt poidi^ of view are going to be put forward, so that the 
speakers might be called upon at the most helpfuf moment. , The 
idea is not to suppress speeches at all, but in orUer that the dis- 
cussion shall proceed in such a way as to produce the maiimuni 
amount of good. If you do adjourn now, please remember that the 
others of you are^ coming to a bargain with me that you too will use 
thlb time for thft pur^l^sciof making preparations for a statement 
whi^h will be brief, to the point, and comprehensive, and, 1 beg ol 
you, ‘helpful. On that unnerstasiding, and with that bargain, will 
you adjournf 

Dr. Ambedkar : I would like to say one wor8 before we adjourn. 
As regards your suggestion — that while these negotiations are going 
on members of the other minorify communities should prepare their 
case — I should like to say that, m far as the Depressed Classes are 
conc%rned, we have already presented our ease to the Minorities sub- 
committee last time. • 

The only thing which remains for me to do is to put before this 
Coumittee a short statement suggesting the quantum of representa- 
tiqp which we w^ant in the different Legislatures. Beyond that I do 
not think Lam called upon to do anything; but the point I am 
anxious to imke at the very outset is this. I have heard with great 
plea8u1‘e*tl!at furtJjjer negotiations are going to takfe placg for the 
sotilement of the ^communal issue, but !♦ would like to makelthjs 
matter absolutely plain at the very start. I do not wish that any 
doubt should be left on this question at all. Those w*ho are m^otiaV 
iiig ought to ainderstand that they are not plenipotentiaries %i all; 
that xfhatever may be the representative* charfictei; of Mr. Gandhi 
or the Congress people, they certainly are not in a position fo bind 
ufT^ertaimy not. I say that most emphatically im ihisjtneeting. 

Another Ihihg*! want to say is this — that the claima4>ut forward 
by the Prions minorities arg^ claims put forward by themselves 
irrespective irttlie consideration as to whether thelrlaras that the^ 
have put mrward are consistent with the claims of the other^min^n*. 
ties. CTonsiquwntly, any negotiatjons whigli take place^betwee^ one 
minority on the one hand and^theipoligress or any other people foi; 
wat matter on the other hand, without taking igto consideration 
Jthe claims which have been Jiut forward by •the other minorities, 
!R.n.c.v— in 
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ean have no chance success as far as I am eoncernedr 1 aant ta 
make toat aksolritMj plain, 1 have ncT quarrel a'ith tfie question 
w«h€^<!her any par'ticular coiuih unity should get wei;g|htage or no|j. 
I^ut I do want to say most einphatrcally that whoever claims weight-e 
age and whoever is willing to give that weightage he must jidt give 
it — he cannot give it— out of my share. I want to makeo that ab- 
solutely plaixil . ‘ 

Sir Hen fy Gidhey^ I want to say a very few woi:ds. * T whole- 
heartedly^ associate' myself with my friend l)r. |Ambedkar. B^re- 
senting a small coin?uuiiity as 1 do*", I fail to set* where 1 come in in 
th*s transaction. It the Congress on the one hU'^d makes a settle- 
men tVith the Muhammadans on the other hand, wh«A^'^/> the other 
minority communities come in? Yon ask us to settle our^^erences 
amongst ourselves and to present them iudividualij. AVe have al- 
ready done so. At the last Conference I submitted the iiuiuiuum 
demands of the small coinniunity I represent. I want»ta make 't 
abundantly clear that in making this new map of India all minori- 
ties should have the right of putting their own, little spot on it, 
and I do not see how we can if the setthuiveiit here is goin^ to 
be entirely a Hindu-Muslim pact. ^ - 

A Member : Why do you assgme that? 

Sir Henri/ Gidney : The other minorities repn^sent nearly 
60,000,000, and if .we are on the one hand to make this a|»;reement 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, and on the other hand 
if the other minority comi luriities a^’e to set their own little bouses in 
order, how do we come together? Who will decide? Will the 
Government decide and come to a compact wnth us? 

Chairman : I want you to decide with them. 

Sir Henry Gidney : With ourselves? 

Chairman : AVith the whole lot of us. 

Sir Henry Gid7iey : If there is going to be a settlement between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans I think the otlor minorities 
should be represented. AA^e cannot have a settlement of that ques- 
tion al<yhe and have tlicNoi making concessions to each other at our 
expense. AV'e have not only to consider the Hindus and Mi’iliam- 
madaiis but the Princes, who come into this matter also. , lu other 
words', if you take the rupee, as it were, and divirle 15 Uunas 9, 
pies* abiongst yourselvcTs and leave 3 pi€;s for the,, minorities to 
scramble for, that will not be just. 

(Jhairrnan : Do not let there be any misunderstanding. lUiis 
is the bftefy before which the final se.tlement must come, and *the 
(suggestion is merely that if there aro minorities or cM>mm«:nities that 
hitherto have been l!a conflict wdlh each cither, they should use a 
short time for the purpose of trying to overcome tlieir tiifiiculties. 
That, will hf, a step, and a ve^y important and essential step; tow ards 
a general agreement, but tii^ agreement h going to be a general 
one. ' ^ ' f ' 

Dr. Ambedkar ; 'I hare made irij* position absolutely cldar,. ‘ 



: Dr. AnibeSkar's position has made ab^Dlutelv 
•clear; iu his .usual splendid waj he has left .no (Joubt a* all ifbc^t 
jtt, and that win ^oine up wLejtjlhis body resumes its •discussions. 
Whayl wofld like to Mo is io jget you all tOiieel that we are co- 
^ oparatirfg together for a general settlement; not for a settlement 
between any twoa>r^any Ihrer, but a complete s^ttlezfient. 

Sarduf V ^al Smgh : I should like to ^ fe'^'^wwds. The 
•question wit^ w'hich we are faced is the solution of ^le tninerities 
.proftlenii Tt is now a question that concerns Hindus and Muham- 
mudaus only; it j^lie question of lio>v the various minorities ^iu* to 
l>e pjotect<j/Kin the new coiistitutiou. If the Hindus and the 
Muliai^uiudan^ ^re going to negotiate, they cannot negotiate for ail 
the minorities; aior are the Muhammadans a minanty in all the 
Provinces. Taking India as a whole the Mubaixunadans are^cer- 
tainly a v<yy strong iniiiority, but there are three or four# other 
minorities — 4lie Sikhs, the Europeans, the Christians and the 
Depressed Olasse^ — whose rightrhave got to he equally protected. 

^\nother point, tjiat got to be borne in mind is that in the 
Feae^n constitution tliat wc arc going to evolve the Provinces will* 
havl^eiy extensive powers and jhe control of the Central Govern- 
ment will l>e Jargelj" relaxed, so that the real problem wdll be within 
the Provinces — the problem of ilie majorities aiyi minorities in the 
various Autonomous Provinces. 

Take, for efample, the Puiij^ib. The •cpiestion there would not 
be that of a Hindu majority and a Muslim minority; it is a question 
of a Muslim majority and a Sikii minority. The question ought 
thert^ore io he faced and tackled^ from that point of view. It will 
ru)t bring a solution nearer if the Hindus and the Muhammadan'^ 
alone are to negotiate. They cannot negotiate for all the minorities 
nor«can the Nettlement be urri\ed at without adjusting the claims 
of pther iinporlaiit minorities. 

I welconnsatlie adjoxirnment, but I do impress on this Committee 
that thjt iuHilui nment period should be utilised and cauld very well 
•be utilised nv the rapreseiiiatives of the vatyous minorities dim Jak- 
infj part in tlie hegaliations which are to he conducted. That is th^ 
only way of ai riving at a complete settlement if it is intended that 
the settlement should l>e acceptable to all concerned. If this Is not' 
Mone, yon wil? be creating su-spicion in tjw minds of the '^afioiis 
minorities. I*nee(1 only say very modestly that no agreement adll 
►•be ^leceptable to the Sikhs to which they rlo not become a p*artv by 
secivring what tl)rf»y consider ^le minimum for self-pVeseiW^ion. 

With these, few Vords I welgoine the adjournment, but I repeat 
Jhat if ou^t be iitilisfisd in the proper inaniter. • • / 

Chaifrtihn * : The position is this. We wMl adjourn now, I^thirife, 
an/! latef contimae our meetings,* Pejudii^g any negotiations^^at 
may be^igoing on betweefi any two or any three of you, we caj? take 
^l^'the time in listening to "a statement of the claipis of the other, 
mnioriiies. • I think that w8uld%e very useful. • It would save lime*, 
ahd it wpttl^ not mar* the possibility of any^harmony that may be 



reaped between?; cay, our S|kb friends— wbo, we knoV, can lo^k 
after tbeBCu»elTe8*^(ritb‘’a emt deal of persi^eaoe-mlh'. Gandhi and 
his friends, "and the Aga Khan and his. ^ • <. 

But do, frienhs, go awaj from this meeting now with a Bj>irit , 
. of determinatioi. to settle this problem. Determine thift this is 
goiiw to be settled; and( that it is not going to be a mere rivid fight 
ending in nothing."^ , « " . 

If you will agree to adjourn now, in the meantime will yon be 
good enough to send 'in names which I will call Vt the nest 'meeting, 
and in the meantime the various negotiations <ian be oontihuedP 
The question is when our nest meeting shall be. ^ ' 

Dr. Ambed^r : 1 should like to suggest whei|hdf it ^uld not 
be possible for you to appoint a small CSommittee consisting of 
members drawn from the various minority communities, along with 
the Congress representatives, to sit in an informal mauner and dis- 
cuss this problem during the period of the adjournment. 

Chcdrman : I was going to make this^auggesiion. Do not ask 
vne to appoint that Committee; do it ourselves. 1 have invited 
yon to get together. Could not you manage to hold an informal 
meeting amongst yourselves and talk the matter over, and then when 
yon speak here you will speak with some sort of kno4'ledge of the 
effect of what you are saying on others? Could we leave i* in that 
way? 

Dr. Ambedkar : As you like. 

Chairman : That would be fdr better. 

(The Committee adjonmed at 12-3d p.m.) 


Fkoceedings of the Eighth Meeitng of the Minouities Comi:it> 

, tee held on Thuesdat, 1st Octobbb, 1931, at ’1.0 a.m. 

Mr.Jjranddii : Prime Minister, after consultation with His High- 
nest* The Aga Khan and other Muslim friends last might, we came 
to the conclusion that the purpose for which we meet here would be 
better, served if a week’s adjournment was asked for. I have not 
had the opportunity of consulting my other colleagues, but I have 
no doubt that they will also agree in the proposal 1 am making, t 
have men having with my Muslim friends anxious conversations,, 
and I K^d the pleasure of meeting some other friends also last after> ' 
uoon belonging to the different groups'or classes. . We were not able 
to make much headway, but they too felt ^at the time f;t our dis- 
posal was too short even for exchanging views. 1 Hiay say for my- 
self that beyond this week’s adjournment I would not prbsrfor any 
furthoT adjournment, but X would rmmrt to this Committee what 
has^liMn the result of the endeavour 1 shall be making dn^g tbe 
week. \ 

I let out no secret when 1 inform this 'Committee that His Highi- 
ness and the other friends with whom 1 was closeted last night laid 
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.«|>09 my Bjkould^rs tSe lyirden of calling l«Ift;^sentati▼e 0 * ol *tlie 
(kSerent frows together and holdipg consuit&^ns with « ^Tiew 
^ arriring airsame final settlenfent. If this'proinwal of* mine coin- 

• menda itsu^ty yon, P^j^e Minister, and to the reat of the members 
of |hlb pommit^, 1 shall be glad. 1 know tffht Hia Highness will 

* wcond l^a proposal, and let ua all hope that at the wd of the week, 
it will be possible to report some sort of a s^itleilient. 

Whetf 1 express this hope 1 do not wish to sBonvay any impres-' 
aion that, }>ecaase 1 express it, there is something stbal 1 \now, 
ana on which 1 building that hope. But I am an irrepressible 
optimist, and often in my Ufetime when the horison^has appetfi-ed 
to be> the^bl^chest, some turn has taken place which has given good 
groun<f {or hope. Whatever it may be, so far as human endeavour 
18 possible, all Aiat endeavour will be made, 1 ha'^ no doub^ by 
many members of this Committee to arrive at a seUl^^uient. 

With\Iie8e words I leave my proposal, that we adjourn om: pro- 
ceedings to this day week, in your hands for consideration. 

H.H. The Aga Khaj^ . 1 have pleasure in seconding the pro- 
poltd. » ’ 

$^dar Ujjal Singh : 1 rise^to give my whole-hearted support 
to this proposal, and 1 share the hope that by this means we may 
come to some understanding, given good will o^ both sides. 

D^r. %mbedkar : I do not wish to create any difficulty in our 
making every possible attempt ^to arrive«at some solution of the 
problem with which this Committee has to deal, and if a solution 
can be arrived at by the means suggested by Mahatma Gandhi, I, 
for dhe, will have no objection to that proposal. 

• But there is just this one difficulty with which I, as repreaent- 
ing the Depressed Classes, am faced. I do not know what sort of 
couftnittee Maliatma Gandhi proposes to appoint to consider this 
question during the period of adjournment, but 1 suppose that the 
Depressed Classes will be represented on this committee. 

Mr^Ga^Jhi ; Without doubt. 

,Dr. Amhedhar .* Thank you. But I do not know whether it) 
the position in which I am to-day it would be ol any use for me or 
my colleague to work on the proposed committee. And fqy thisi 
, reason. * Mahqj.ma Gandhi told us on the first day that he Bppke in 
the Federal Structure Committee that asr a r^resentative of the 
Indian National Congress he was not prepareil to give poetical 
'recognition to any community other than the Mabamnmdahs and 
the'Sikhs. He not preiiared to recognise the Ang^lndians. 
the Depressed. Classes, and the dndian Christians. 1 do not ihinli 
that i am doing any vidlence to etiquette by Itating in tl^ Cb^u*' 
mittee Grakwh^ I had the pleasure of meeting Mahatma Gandhi* a 
weak agc» and di^ussing the qnestjpn o| tlm Depressed Qlassdsswith 
him, and when we, as .members oi the other minorities, h^*he 
^Uanco *of talking with him yisteraay in hft office^ he told* us in 
qiiite plain .terms that the attitude that he had taken in the F^eraf 
Btructure Committee .was has full •and well considered aHitode. 
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Wl^at I .would 'like to ’say is that uuless at tae outset i Know tnat. 
the Bem-essed Glasses are guin^ to be recognised as a (^ramunitif 
entitled to ^liticbl recognition in the tutnre constiidtion of India, 
I do not liow whether it will serve any purpose for, me to join 
the particular comuii!;tee that is proposed by Mahatma Uandhi^to 
be constituted to go into this matter. Unless, therefore, I*^have an 
assurance that this ^committee will start w’ith the assumption that 
all those comvnuuities which the Minorities sub-Committee last 3'ear 
recompiended hs fit for recognition in the future copstitnUon of 
India will be ‘‘included, I do not know' that I can whole-heartedly 
support the proposition for adjournment, or thLt^ I can wLole- 
. heaiteflly co-operate wilh the committee that is go’ing to be nomi- 
nated. That is all that I wish to make plain now. ''«»• 

Sir Henry Gidney : On behalf of the community whi(?h I have 
the hbnour to represent 1 associate myself entirely with my friend 
Dr. Ambedkar. I also am in the unfortunate position oi having 
been refused recognition Viy Mahatma (jandli! as far as a separate 
cominiinitj is concerned. I may hi\ wrong, but J am sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi will correct me if I am. i’esterday, when we 
Mahatma Gandhi upon this matter, he impressed us in termi that 
left no doubt in my mind that as a^cominunity he and the Congtess 
were not prepared to rei^ognise us, and that the Lahorjf liesolution 
of the Gongress indicated, almost at the behest of the Maluitma» 
that it was only possible to lecognise two communities, the IJulmm- 
madans and the Sikhs, and that that was on traditional and his* 
torical grounds. Possibly it might be impertinence on my part to 
^ilaim the same grounds for the recognition of my (community. But 
I do ask the Mahatma to make it abundantly clear here before this 
meeting, before this committee is^pnointed, and before you. Sir, 
nsk for an iidjourmnent, that ho will include in this cominiitee 
representatives of those cominuiutie.s which have already I'oceived 
recognition on this committee. 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Srlrarn : The statement m^de by lir. 
'Ambedkar is news to me. I was not aware until n )w that the 
Mahatixpr was "not granting us any recognition. If tlu,t*‘biv so, I 
suhi lit that our position here will be absolutely unnecessary. 
Since no recognition as a community in the political future is given 
fe) U8, J am really unable to see what purpose will be served by our 
takinfir^part in any committee that might subsequently be formed. 
I feel that I ought* to put forward my case exactlyt in the same 
terms a$ Dr. Ambedkar and Sir Henry Gidney have stated theirs. 

Dr. Mc'mjc* : I did not attach nmeh importance or so much 
seriousness to the fact when T read in the papers that onl;^ two com- 
munities are to l>e recognised by Mafiatma Gandhi in tTie Minorities 
Committee. I thought that perhaps it might be a kiftd qJ move to 
fafilita^e conciliation alfid understanding, and to smooth o^r 
but I find from Dr. Ambedkar ’s speech, ahd from Sir 
•Henry Gidney^s speech, that vhev^have taken the matte/ xnoft 
ferimisly. Therefore, I should like to sa;j^, and brings it to the notice 
of the Committee, that even the Hindus m the Provinces of Punjab 



and Bengal are minorities^ and therefore, to looh aftei^ their 
own interest^ also. \Cith this^ittle explanation^, I ha*ve no objec- 
tion to the^pi'opoeal adjourn Aig for considering thfs i][ue8tion. 

• uhamiuad Shaft : I am afraid there is some niisapprehen* 
sion in the minds of some of my friends ahonj the •j)roposal which 
has been put iorwift'd by Mahatma Gandhi. M I understand tha| 
propostif, Mahatma Gandhi does not ask loi® the aj^pointnient of a 
su^-commil:n!;e of this Committee, nor does he ask lor the appoini- 
mei^t of a commivtee in the ordinaiy*^ sense (h the term. What is 
intended^ is thi^ that each group constituting the ^ whole of h:his^ 
Confinittee, including of course the Depressed Classes and the* 
Auglo-indiair (Nirnmnnity, might select a few representatives, one 
or two or tlire? from each groiip. who should infet togethej and 
consider, after an exchange of ideas, whether soiu^ settlement satis- 
factory ail cannot be a? i ived at and thus lighten the T)urden 
which rests u]n>n the shoulders of the Minorities Committee as a 
whole. If that*coij.sununatioii In? arrived at, 1 am sure every 
si|>ceiv well-wisiiwT' o^ll^lia’s peaceful progress ought to be glad 
to contribute to the bringing alnmi of that cousummation, 1 am 
af/akl the objection made by my friend Dr. Ambedkar is merely 
the result <d a misapprehension as to the nature of the proposal 
made l>v Mabaima (iandin and seconded by Hi# Highness The Aga 
Khan. ^ If after this explanation which I have ventured to submit, 
a unanimous flecision can he iyrived at in favour of the adjoBrn- 
ment of this ('omniittee fur a week in order to enable us all to 
meet in a friendly spirit, in a ^spirit of c o-operation, as sincere 
w'elf-w ishers for peaceful progress in our common Motherland, I 
#huU be very glad. 

Mrs. yuitlu : Mr. rrime Minister, as I do not represent either 
a ftiinority or a spcM'iul interest I am completely disinterested in the 
a[t|)eal I aiu*going make to the minorities and special interests 
not to raisef ditticulties and not to cross their bridges before thej^ 
cfjine It is only in fulfilment of the appial, Sir, w^hich 

you made to us ihf! other day, which coiiy:udes with our i^nse 
of self-respect, with our own sense of duty in settling a domestic 
mailer entirely without outside arbitration or inlerventioii, that I 
want t# hiake an appeal that vve should settle our domestic qlllarrels, 
if tluye are ^ny, and announce to you, si reconciliation, fiWiere 
must be a reconciliation, hut at any rate a harmonious resiAt, and 
1 •think that is the reason wdiy Mahatma Gandhi^ has niad(» th’s 
motion for an ^adjournment I <h> not think th*at single 

minority, howevel small, need have any apprehension. Evety 
minority ^8 much a* part of the nation ao eveijy fliajorjiy, 

1, for 0 n$, pledge intRelf to follow the exhortation given to me by' 
oji^e of J;he greatest statesmen in Europe* whose boast isitlj^at^he' 
built up an iifHependent nation •witjftult^ an anny dnd wiShoui 
fionejft He sai<l to me two^vearti ago: V Madame, keep toui*^ 
minorities happy; you cannot J>nild a nation wilhmit giving a sen^ 
pf ♦secAirit/ to your minorities; '' and it is J^ecause we want to. give 
this sense* of Wcurify to the minorities and make the^ feel JJiat 
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tli^ are au iatefral part of t^e nation that a majority conuauniiy, 
througl the month ol Mahatma 'Gandhi^ hnd, if I may 
8^ ao, «daea majority oommonify, epetdumr thnongh t^e month of 
Sm Ilid A|^ Khan, are mahine an apnea! that iti ahall 

not brittff our small domeatic qnarrele before tnOse who> are not 
concented primarily with them, but that we shall settle them^ onr* 
.Mlves, with ’’equity, magnanimity and a sense of chiralry which is 
justice, and h sense of self-respect which does not pemit outsiders 
to know of the differences witnin onr own house. 

That is my appeal^ Prime Minister, and I Lope it will bs ac- 
cepted by all' tbe minorities and majorities present. > 

Dr, Ambedkar : I should like to make my positior further clear. 
It seems that there has been a certain misunderstanding regard- 
ing what 1 said.- It is not that I object to adjournment; it is not 
that h ohjoct to serring on any committee that might be appointed 
to consider the question. What I whuld like to know before I enter 
upon ^is committee, if they give hie the privilege of serving on 
it, is: What is the thing that this commit^ne is m>ing to consider P 
f s it only going to consider the question of l£e Mnhmnmadana 
vit-d-vit tho Hindus P Is it ^inp to consider the question rf'the 
Muhammadans vu-d-vtM the Skhs in the PuujabP Or is it going 
to consider the question of the Sikhs vit-d-vis the Hindus P Is it 
going to consider the question of the Christians, the Angld-Indians 
and Hie Depressed Classes? ^ < 

If we understand perfectly well before we start that this com- 
mittee will not merefy concern itself with the question of the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, of the Hindus and the Sikhs, but will also 
take upon itself the responsibility of considering the Depressed 
Classes, the Anglo-Indians and the Christians, I am perfectly will- 
ing to allow thu adjournment resolution to be passed without my 
protest. But I do want to say this, that if 1 am to be left out in the 
cold, and if this interval is going to be utilised for the purpose of 
^solving the Hindu-Muslim question and the Hindu-S'.kh question, 

I would press that this Committee should at once giapple with the 
question and consider it, rather than allow both positions to be taken 
hold of by somebody else. 

Mr. Gandhi : Prime Minister and friends, I see that there is 
some kind of misunderetanding with reference to th'e scope of the 
work that somh of 'us have set before ourselves. I fear that Dr. 
Ambedkar, Colonel Gidney and other friends are unnecessarily/ 
nervous almut what is going to happen ^ Who am Iito deny poliHcal 
atatus to any single interest or class or even inVlividual in India? 
As a ]representative,,of the Congress. I should be unVorthy of the 
f^t has been reposed in me by the Gongrem il’ 1 g^Hty 
of sasi^eing a single national interest. I have undoubtedly giyen 
«x|rl^iqn io my own views -on tLese points. I mujt confess that I 
hold f/t those views also. But tibere.are ways and ways of .^uari^- 
feeing protection to every single intnre^t. It will be for -raose tfdt 
us who will be putting our heads to^^her to try to evolve a scheme. 
Hobody would be hampered in pressing his own views on the 
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mfifflbm of this very inforittai conAureuM oi ]Aeetii%. We need 
not tall itto conunittee. I have no authority & ^nvwe Ay <AU- 
mittee or to^bring into being couanittee. I* can only aet#s a 
^humble messenger^ of peace, try jto get togetner representatirea Irf 
differfnt interests and ^^onps, and see whether, by being closeted 
in ftne fj|pm and by heart<»to-heai t conversation, we may not be able 
to remove cobwebs of misunderstanding and see eun way clear to, 
the goal Jihat lies sd hazily before us to-day. 

I d6 not*think, therefore, that anybody %ieed be af]^aid as to' 
beug able*fb express his opinion or carrying his opinion* also. 
Mine will be therr equal to that of everyone*of us; it will carry 
no^ greater weiglft ; I have no authority behind me^ to cany %fty 
opinion against the opinion of anybody. I have simply given 
expression to loay views in the national interest, and I snail give 
expression to these views whenever they are opportdne. It will be 
for you, it is for you to reject or accept those opinions. Therefore 
please disabuse your minds, eveiyone of us, of the idea thaf there 
IS going to be any steam-rolling in the Conference and the informal 
meetings that I liave adumbrated. But if you think that this is 
ont way of comtog clOiSen together than by sitting stiffly at this 
tabjpt vrill not only carry this adjournment motion, but give 
your Vholehearted co-operation to the proposal that I have made 
in connectioa with these informal meetings. 

Sir Hubert Carr : Mr. Prime Minister, my Community has not 
been mentioned. It is a veiy small one; but I would Hie to say 
that we welcome an adjournmetit or any* other means which iiHll 
assist a solution of this question arhich we recognise must precede 
the ifinal consideration of other questions in which we are all 
vitally interested. 

Dr, Datta : May I say I welcome this adjournment. 

Chuinnan : Then I shall proceed to put it. I put it on the 
cleipr understanding, my friends, that the time is not going to l>e 
wasted, and^that thefte conferences — as Mr. Gandhi has said, in- 
formal conferences, but nevertheless I hope very valuable and* 
fruitful cofimrencej — will take place between now •and our next 
meeting. I hope you will all pledge vourtelves to use the^timl^ in 
that way. 

(The Committee adjourned at 1D28 a.m.) 

PkoceiSdimos op the Ninth Mpjjting of toe Minokities Couhii- 
^ TEE HEU3 ON ThHESDAT, 8th OcTOBEH, 1931, AT 11 A^? 

Chmrman : ^Wten we m%t last Thursday, hy comn^^ti* consent 
we adjoui^ed.for a week in order to enable informal aifd unofficial 
wnsultations to take plaee, with a .yiew of coming to ai} agrMment* 
Terhap% oijr 'ntst business is to receive a report from thuise who 
covducted the negotiations. May I ask Mr! Oandhi to speak 

Mr^Gandhi : Prime Minister*andi*frilnds, it is with deep 
riw ana deeper humiliation that I* have to Announce utter failure 
eiS my. par^ to secure an agreed solution of 1h« coMmunal question 



through infora^al ccuv^rs^tionp among and with the representatiiea 
of diSeront groxi^s^ I apologise to you, Mr. Prime Mkuster, and* 
the o.th^ ooileagnes for the rraste^of a precious we^k. My only 
cehsolation lies in the fact that when 1 accepted the burden of 
carrying on '‘these talks I knew tiat there xvas hot m uch hope of 
success^ and still mo?e in the fact that I am not aware of ' having 
spaisd any efforts reach a solution. 

But to say that the conversations have to our utter shame failed 
IS not to say the whole truth. Causes of failure w'ere inhcirent in 
the Goinpdsition of the Indian Delegation. We are ainfiost all not 
elected representatives of the parties or groups !)rhom we are pre* 
suxtfed to represent; we are here by nomination of\he Government. 
Jfor are those whose presence was absolutely necessary for an agreed 
solution to be found here. Further, you will alIo\Y nle to 6ay that 
this was hardly^the time to summon the Minorities Committee. It 
lacks the sense c£ reality in that we do not know what it is that we 
are going to get. If w'e knew in a definite manner that Ve were 
going to get the thing w’-e want, we should hesitate fifty times before 
w-e threw it away in a sinful wrangle, as it would be if we are told 
that the getting of it would depend upon- tSS abHity of the p’^estnt 
Delegation to produce an agreed solution of the communal toggle. 
The solution can be the crown of the Swaraj constitution, n6t its 
foundation — if only because our differences have hardened, if they 
have not arisen, by ^^eason of the foreign domination. I haye not a 
shadow of a doubt that the iceberg of communal differences will 
melt under the warmth of- the sun of freedom. 

I, therefore, venture to sugges-t that the Minorities Committee 
be adjourned stnc die and that the fundamentals of the constitution 
be hammered into shape as quickly as may be. Meanwhile, the 
informal work of discovering a true solution of the communal prob- 
lem wull and must continue; only it must not baulk or be allowed 
to block the progress of constitution-building. Attention must*be 
diverted from it and concentrated on the main part of Vhe stnictiue. 

^ I hardly need point out to the Committee that myjfailure does 
not mean the eiid of all hope of arriving at an agreed si»iviion; My 
failure does not even mern my ntier defeat; there is no such wotcl 
iii my dictionaiy. My confession merely means failure of the 
special effort for whif^h I presumed to ask for a wreck’s indxilgenee, 
w’hich you so generously gave. 

I propose to use the failure ns a stepping-stone to fAiccess, and I 
invite ^pu all to do likewise: but. should all effort at agreement fail, 
even when the ^Tioimd Table Conference reaches ^he end of jts 
labours, 1 ^*;^ould suggest the addition of a clause to the expected 
constitution appointing a jtidicial tribunal that would examine all 
claims ajid give its fifial decision bn all the points thaS may be left 
un^tlerf. ‘ ’ ■ 

tieed^this Commiitee thinlitliat the time givjsn for enabling 
infonnal conversations to be canned on has been altogether wasted 
Ton will be glad to learn^ that many friends not memWrs of tike 
Delegation Save been giving their attention to the ' queMaon. 
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Aftiong I would mention Sir Geoff rev ba# pro- 

^duoed a scj^^me of redistribiitioii af the though it 

lias not found* acceptance, is* ip mv opinion, well wprth studyihg* 
I api askiiij^ Sir*Ue(rflrey if he w’ill kindly elaborate and circulate 
it aunjipg the .mem be 1:3, Our Sikh colleagues have also produced 
another, whidiiiH at least worthy of study. Muliert Cafr pi^- 
duced lust night ftii ingenious and novel ^Mop*ysal to^set up for the 
Punjal? tw> Legifilature.s, the lower to satisfy th* Muslim claiiUi 
apd the ivi:>f)er nearly satisfying tlic* Sikh claim. 'Jihough I am no 
bejiever in a bir>aineial Legislatuie, 1 am ^nuch attracted bv Sir 
Hubert's proposal, and I would invite hiir^to pursue it furtiei^witL^ 
tlm ijame zeal^wdtli which, 1 gratefully admit, he fallowed and con- 

tribut«d to the informal deliberations. , 

• • 

Lastly, ttmsniucb as the only reason for my appearance at these 

delil>eratjoiis is that T represent the Indian Xtmonal Coiigress, I 
must clearly set forth its position. In spite of appearances to the 
eontnny, especially in England, tlie Congress claims to represent 
the whole natron, and most decidedly tlie dumb millions, among 
t hoin are incrih'ied nunibeiless ITntom babies* wdio are mgre 
spjtjiressed than depressed, as also in a w'ay the more unfortunate 
linn m^glected classes known its Backward Races. 

Here is the Gongiess position in a nutsben. I am reading the 
(k)ng^‘ss resolution on the -ubicct. However mucli it may have 
failed In thci Tcolisation, flie Congress has, since its inception, set 
up pure nationalism as its ideSl. It lias endeavoured to lueak doivn 
cornmiinal Itarriers. The tolloting Lahore lesolntlon was the (‘iil- 
mfnating fioint in its advance towards nationalism. In view of the 
lapse of the Xebru Report it •is unnecessary to declare the policy 
of the (Vmgress regarding ( onuminal questioiis : — 

The Congress believing that in an independent India 
coinmniial fiiiestions (;an only be solved on strictly national 
liiuj^s; hut as the Siklis in particular, and tlie Mu-slims and 
tlie ^)thcr minorilies in general, have expressed dissatisf*«- 
lidn over ^he solution of communal questions, proposed in 
ilie Xehrji Report, this (hjngresS assures the Sikhf, ihe 
Muslims and other minorities tiiat no solution thereof in any 
^future constitution w ill be acceptable to the Congress that 
does«jot give full .sutisfaetiou to jihe parties coneevnad.” 

Hence the fjongress i.s precluded from setting fofth any ctmiininal 
isolution of the communal problem, but at this critical juncture in* 
iiie history the nation it was felt that the Wbrki^fgtComniitt-ee 
should guggest for adoption by the c<ninlry a sohitiotf. though conv. 
miinal in appearance,* yet as* nearly nationaUas possible, and geffer- 
ally i|C(^p table to the communities concerned. Tme woriting Coid- 
^litte^, therefore, after full and free discussion, unanimoufly phased 
the following^ .scheme : — 

1. (a) The artiefe in the constitution relating to runaa- 
m^ntal rights shftll include a guarantee tb the communities, 
^concerned of the protection of their cultures, languages. 
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, 'Scrips, e<fuoatioi^ profession nnd praetioe of religion and 
Tei(]giou8 endofrinents; „ 

(h) Personu laws shall be protected by specific provisions 
to be embodied in the constitution ; “ ' 

(c) Fro^tion of political and other rights ' of minority 
‘commtiniKes^in the variotts Provinces shall be the concern 
and be pdthitt,the jurisdiction of the Federal ^vemment.” 

2. fThe "Franchise shall be extended to all adult men and 
women— 

and then there is a note to this : — 

“ The Working Committee is committed to adult franchise 
by the Karachi resolution of the Congress, and cannot enter* 
tain any alternative franchise. In view, however, of mis- 
apprehensions in some quarters, the Committee wishes to 
make it clear that in any event the franchise shall be uniform 
and so extensive as to reflect in the electoral roll the propor- 
tion in the population of every community. 

8. (a) Joint electorates shall form^tl^ ba.4is of representa’Q 
tion in the future constitution of India; fit) That for Vbe 
Hindus in Sind, the Miiidims 'in Assam and the Rikhs in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, and for IlindiK 
and Muslims in any Province where they are less than 25 
per cent, of the population, seats shall he reserved in the 
Federal and Provincial Ivegislatures on the basis of popula- 
tion, with the right to cont^t additional seats. 

4. The appointments shall be made by non-Party Public 

Service Commissions, which ishall prescribe the minimum 
qualifications, and which shall have due regayd to the ‘ 
efficiency of the public service as well as to the principle of 
equal opportunity to all communities for a fair share in the 
Public Services of the country. ^ 

5. In the formation of Federal and Provincial Cabinets, 
the interests of minority communities shall be recognised by 

t convention. The North-West Frontier Province and Balu- 
chistan shall have the same form of government and adminis- 
tration as other Provinces. 

,7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate Province pio- 
vided that . the people of Sind are prepared to bear the finan- 
cial burden of the separated Province. 

8, [The future constitution of tl^e country shall be Feder^. 
The residuary powers shall vest in the fedhrating units 
unless on further examination* it is found to be against the 
be^ inferiSit of India. < ‘ , 

^ (The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing r.chemt 
( as a cbmpromiM b^weito the proposals base^ on undiluted 
> communalism and unduuCbd nationalism. Whilst oS the! 
one hand ^e Working Committee, hopes that the v^holcf 
nation will endorsp the scheme, op the other it assures tho4h 



who take extraiie vi^ws and^ cannot Mopt it^tnax tna uoxa^ 
jnit^ will gl^lj^ as it is bound *to w tbo^boi^ fie^lu« 
tiott. Incept witbout reservatipn anj otwr^cheiiie if it com- 
xnandt tke acceptance of all fbe parties ctncerned/^ “ 

Hbat is Congress resolution. 

If, boweyer; a national solution is impossible and the Congress 
echeme proves fln^ceptable, I am not precli^ddil from endorsing 
any other reasonable scheme which may he acceptable^to the parties 
^concerned. *The Congress position on this question therefore is on£ 
•of •the grehiest possible accommodation. Where it g[^iuiot help it 
will not obstnK^ * Needless to say the Congrefiii will whole-heartedly 
support any sclmme of private arbitration.* It seenis to haue heen 
represented that I am opposed to any representation of the Un- 
touchables o& the Legislature. This is a travesty of the truth. 
W’hat I have said, and what I must repeat, is that*! am opposed to 
their sppqial representation. I am convinced that it can do* them 
no mod, and may do much harm ; but the Congress is wedded to 
adult franchise. Therefore millions of them can be placed on the 
Voters’ Roll. It is impossible to conceive that, with untouchability 
fist disappeariifgf nofftiiwes of these voters can be boycotted by the 
oth^s; but what these people need more than election to the l^gifS- 
Litures is protection from sociakand religious persecution. Custom, 
which is often more powerful than law, has brought them to a 
degradation of which every thinking Hindu ha%need to feel ashamed 
aud to do pen|nce. I should, therefore, have the most drastic legis- 
lation rendering criminal all the speciaUpersecution to which these 
fellow^-countrymen of mine are jpubjected by the so-called superior 
classes. Thank Qod, the conscience of Hindus has been stiiTed, 
and untouchability will soon a relic of our sinful past. 

Sir Muhaviviad Shafi : Prime Minister, I am sure eveiy one of 
tl^e Indian representatives on thih Committee shares tlm humiliation 
and sorrow to which Mahatma Qandhi has given expression as a 
rbsult of the breakdown of the discussions aud negotiations which 
have been j^oing on during the last week with a view, if possible, to 
arrive tft g^amicable settlement of the communal problem. I desitt 
on behalf of the* Muslim Delegation to bear testimony to the 
indefatigable efforts which Mahatma Oandhi has made in order^to 
bring about such a settlement. Indeed he has spared no effort, to 
quote* fiis own language, in order to achieve that consun\piatioe ; 
but ii is un&rtunate that his efforts, and •those of other mcentiers of 
the informal committee who have striven to 4heif utmost fo bring 
dbout such a settlement, have ended in failure. 

Mahatma ^apdbi has oKpressed it as his opinion morning 
that tha failure is due to tqe constitution of the British Indiax^ 
Delegation,** inasmuclf as the •members oi the British Indian 
Deleghtibni according to him, were nominated by Government and 
hot elected bj the people. With all respect to Mahatma^ Oaildhi*/ 

J ent^ely dissent from that proposition? It is well tnown* %> you^ 
all tnat there are four greah political parties in India ; ih^ Indiasi 
Ijational •Congiess, the Hindii Mahasabha, the Libei;gi Federatipn 
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find th’e Comn^unitv. We haT-j pres.ent liere at tlila in- 

ference Ifaliatnia Gandhi himself whom 4;he W’^orking Cdmmit'te«» 
of the Indian National Congress have anointed as, their sole 
Delegate. Go thdc the Indian National Congress ’is fully repre- 
sented in thij Committee. We haVe the founder of thi. All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha in vhe person of Pandit Madau Mohan Myttluviya. 
as a raember of this Committee. 

w '# 

Sir A . P. Patro ,• Is ■that a politieal Viody or a religious^associa- 
tion? ' o » < 

^ r- 

Sir Muhavimad Sfmfi : It i?? a political body. 

Tktndit M, J/. Malavijiti : I am not the founder of it, , 

Sir Muhamunad Shafi : We have aUo the work in'" ^President of 
that org'anisation , Dr. Mooiije. and an f.r-President oi that organisa- 
tion, JRaja Narenclra Nath, present here in the Minorities Com- 
mittee. ' 

Coming to the Liberal Federation, almost all the pioiuinent 
members and office hearej.s of that organisation are present here as 
members of the British ludiau Delegatioi,\ V . o * 

‘ So far as the Muslim eomnninity is ooncerned, you have'tJie 
President of the Khilafat ('oiiferencei the President of the All-India 
Mu.slim League, the President of the All-India Muslim C.’oiiference, 
and office bearers o|^ all the other various Muslim organisations 
present as members of the British Indian l)ele"atio\:». You have 
also the gentleiuau who presided over a party wdiich has recently 
come into lieing in India, the Muslim Xationalisi Party. You 
have the President of the ronfeience of ihfii Party held in Iviiok- 
now present here as a member of tlnj Biitish Indian Delegation. 

To .say, therefore, that it is only Goveininent liouiinees who are 
members of the British Indian Delegation is, 1 venture 1o ftut)mi* i 
to put forward a proposition which will not bear exarninalion. The 
leaders of all the various politii’u! parties iii In»dia are niembeis ot* 
the Round Table Conference, ami they were nominated by the 
G*<».venimeiit of /ndia after consultation with the Wolkinfr Com- 
mittees at^d Executives of ^these vurious organisations. 

In these circumstances, I venture to submit that the British 
Indian Delegation is thoroughly representative of the peoples of 
India: and if, in spite of this fact, we have not been able to arrive 
at an .Muicable settlement of the communal problem, all I cail say 
is this, that the sense of humiliation and sorrow to wdiich Mahatiuj} 
•Gandhi hj^s given expression has gone deep into the hearts of some 
of us. It rs^beart-breaking indeed that in spite ofctKc efforts made 
by those who^firraJy believe that the future of India rests *entirely 
up6n Hindu-Muslim unity, upon a satisfaetbry settlement of the 
communal* problem and settlement of the Minorities qudstfon in 
Indiu, should not have been able to arrive at an agreemen*!;, and* 

mqst deeply regret tbis*^ breakdown. That is all I have tb say 
wr'th reference to this pai’t of the^ observations made by MahaimW. 
Oapdhi. 
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Jhw Gandl^ suggested tkaf a 'clause stiouiclJ>e ii^tro- 

tluced iu fbe coustitutioa providing the appotntlueiit of a Judicial 
tribuncd to dSckle questions whfch are lef t uUdecifled. If Maffatiua 
Gandhi coidejuplates ^at the question of the seitlemeut of the com- 
mpnftl proldem also should be retened to that tribunal, I venture 
to subnfit that he is ignoring one vital factor i^ the whole j:ase. 
When he says tnaUthe constitution should include a*elause, does hi 
realise^ that jjt is impossible to frame a consfitutieu forindia without 
first settling^ the various communal problems ihvoh^d’r* may 
liken the work of the Federal Structure Contmittee *to the forging 
of i chain, the]^ ^vhal I would say is this. Many of the lini^ of 
this^chaifi — indeed, some of the most important of tie lints this 
chain^are djpindent upon the solution of the communal problem. 
Without a solution of the communal problem the chain cannot be 
forged, and in consequence it is impossible to frame a constitution 
without isettling the communal problem. 

Then Mahatma Gandhi refened to a solution of the Punjab 
problem suggested l)v Sir Geoffrey f'orbett, and to a solution alsf* 
s^gg^stecl last mgjiit bjf Hiiberi Carr. We on this side are pet- 
lectiv willing to examine those solutions. • 

fn so far as the solution suggested by Sardar Ujjal Singh is 
concerned, It ineltides, amongst some of the suggestions made, the 
handing <>f the Multan and Rawalpindi DM i<ions to the Xorth- 
West Front ief Province — that is to say, that the North-Western 
and South-Western Punjab, instead of {^ing ahead in this scheme 
of constitutional evolution whicl^iiw’e contemplate, shotild be handed 
ov«u' to the North-West Frontier Province. 

, I do not wish to add anythihg further. 

S<in[]ar I }jol : It is not quite correct. I wotild rather 

present that scheme so that it might fonn j>urT oi the proceedings. 
If might l)eV*irc.ulati"<l to tl*e members of tne Committee. 

Sir M ulfamiiHul Shaft : If I had made a misstatement, or it J, 
have •mtt ^iftderstood his ]>roposals correctly, my •learned friend 
\vould be perfectly* justified in getting u[>»and correcting il!e: Yut if 
I aiu right in saving that his s<*heine i‘onteinplates tlie handing o\Vr 
of the yortli-W'esteru and »South-Western Punjal) — that is to sav, 
the Bfiwalpipdi Division and the Multan Division — to the‘ North- 
West* Frontw Province, then T think a\Vry ^uemji^er of tins* Com- 
mittee will see immediately that the Muhammadans of the •Punjab 
aVe not likely to accept sm ii a proposal as that, I jaeed say nothing 
fifrther w*iih to the*^ schemes. ^ • 

Thcn*Ma1iatma Gaydhi wj!ht/in to read tjie Cotigj-ess resolutifm 
on the^sejtle^ent of communal questions. I m»ed t>nlV say that ths 
(JJongress resoltition read out to us this fliiorning has already ^net 
\vith tile fate tof the Nelini Report.* It® has been rekctecl the 
jj^indus of the Punjab, has been# rejected^bv the Sikhs, Ijas beey 
^ejected by the Muslim comiminity; so it is no us^ referring to that 
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Then •^Mahatma Gandhi further stated that the Coi^sress viU 
wholeheartedly sUpfiort any sehem^ of arbitration. .Now, that i^ 
, an •observation made by Mahatma 'Gandhi of whidh I must take 
note. I wish to remind the memb^ of theoMutoritisa Conu^ttee 
of the speech deliverdS by the Prime Minister at the concision of 
the last Session of*the Bound Table Conference. Inuring the course 
of that speech the Prim^ Minister observed as fellows: — 

“ Then there is the third category of safeguaids, relating 
Vo c6mn;unities. Now I repeat what I have said to you so 
often regarding that : if 3 rou fail to agree to set up your own 
safegua^, to come to a settlement between yourselves 
regarding those safeguards, the €K>vemment,will haye' to 
provide in the constitution provisions designed to help* you.’' 

I; venture to submit that there is only one course open after this 
breakdown of the negotiations and discussions, and t^t is that this 
Committee ought to go ahead. We who are convinced that the 
future of India lies within the British Commonwealth of Nations 
are not willing to accept the arbitration of any ' outsider. His 
Majesty’s Government as the head of tha<: ifommouwealth arc the 
judges who are in the best of positions to decide the question, ‘apd 
we are perfectly willing that they should be ^he judges of this 
que.stion. Indeed, constitutionallj it is His Majesty’s Government 
and the British j?ai!iament which will have to undertal^ the 
responsibility of deciding this question along with the other ques> 
tions relating to constitutiraal evolution in India. 

Lastly, the Muslim Delegation (is not prepared to agree to the 
proposal made by Mahatma Gbindhi that the proceedings of this 
Committee should be adjourned sine die and that the work of con- 
stitution-building in the Federal Structure Committee should go on. ' 
We hold that it is impossible to carry on that work in the Federal 
Structure Committee without concluding the work of the Minorities 
Committee. As I have said, the links which ];pmain to be forged 
in that Committee are all dependent upon the solution of the com- 
dibnal problem.. To give but one illustration : There is Jthe .ques- 
tion qf responsibility in the Centre. As I said in the concluding 
paiagraph of my speech before this very Committee at an earlier 
stage, if the communal problem is not settled, to whom is the British 
Quvemment to transfer responsibility'? To the Hindus? Then the 
Muslims' will object. To- the Muslims? Then the Hindus , will 
object; sod unlest and untif the minorities are satisfied-^Il nunori- 
•ties. Depressed Classes, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Christians—, 
that theireU'.tal interests have been a^quately safeguarded as « ‘ 
Result of the deliberations of this Committee, hou^' c4n you expect 
thto to agree to the transfer of rosponsibili^P 
‘ I venture to suggest that the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhi — 1 that this Committee should adjourn sine die — is not 
Jecceptuble on 'any grounds,*' an'4 in 'consequence I am'‘inBtructed by 
the Muslim Delegation to oppose' it. r ‘ - t 

'Sir A. P. Patro : .Mr. Prime Minister, I tremble to .speak on' 
this occasion after the speech of Sir Mvhammad Shah ; I feel sb 
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diffideait. I.|eel that a^r |ill these direct and ^distinct assartioB^ 
it would l)e futije for me to attei^t to^ throw oil evir the trouibled 
waters. It bal been my painfuT duty since *192^ to attempt ^us 
aSsist a^ far aa X could ii^ the solutibn of this problem. It is pain- 
\|jully«di8apnointing to see that we have failedf Last y«*ar i 
4^^ed to all the J^legates and said the time had aome when lya 
majesty’s Government should undertake the |esponsibuity of solv- 
ing this pitiblejn. High hopes a ere rouse<i in md when* Mahatum 
Gandhi was i^ing to take pail in this Conferen'be. 1 realise^ as 
eveiyone here round this table and outside reali^s, thrft, with his 
great moral force lyid his great personality, however much we diilip 
from his ptdiiics, he was the only person that would* be able to 
adjust ad(^ solv^tSis veiy difficult problem, the communal problem. 
I heard him with^reat respect w’hen 1 met him in private and in 
public and was iiupreesed with his great earnestnesj and sincerity 
for the soliiiion ot this problem. We have failed; •it is a great 
misfortune; but as a practical uorker 1 do not feel despondent and 
I do not despair. ,If we have failed now in solving this problem, 
wbat is it that we .can dpgnext? 

It^seems to me there are two ways in which we can pursue this 
probleift. I suggested last year tlisit it should be taken up by 
Majesty’s Government on the basis of the recommendations of the 
Governm^kt of India Despatch, and that they sh#uld proceed with 
the work — not that they should impose any solution upon us, but 
that they shoulcf solve the problem equitably and leave it to the 
various Provinces to understand the position in which they would 
be situated. In other words it should be a solution w^hich will be 
acceptable to most people. No solution w’-hich His Majesty’s 
Government or an 3 ’^one else may make will be ^acceptable to all 
sections. It is so with regard to everj’^ political promem^ We see 
the same position in regard to European nationalities ; we find it the 
>sam^ here also*iii this great country. Therefore the fact that it 
will I'ouse opDpsition fVom certain quarters need not deter His 
Majesty^ Government from taking courage to solve this problem 
ki the lighl di the in/ormatiou that is available to them c^ndJu the 
liglrt of the great vqjume of e%idence that before them. Tnattis , 
one method w’hich I have suggested and which I again repeat with 
all respe^tt 1 know the disadvantage at which I am placing the 
#overnment in asking them to undertake sugh a responsibility ^nd 
such a Serious *task ; but the British GoveS'nmeiit has under^ken 
^lorf serious responsibilities in regard to the administiution oi India 
in l^ing down pplicies for the Government of India. Therefore 
the Home Government need n&t hesitate to undertake %spon- 
sibility . That ns especially so inp the light of what His Excellency t 
the Vioeney haft^aid. On the 3t)th 'October, he said t^at the • 
end of thS constitutional issue is the attainment of Dominion Status 

for India.* 

• 

• Irhe Secretary of State has r«j|JeatM it and^as said that India is 
aljiady enjoyinir Dominion, St^ns. In the light of these assur-.. 
anceft pTen the people of Jndia vre claim Jihat it is the duty,of 



His Majesty’' s Otny^rnliieat io take 'up_ this responsihilitj’', however 
wpleasaut it be for the time beiu'gv There change in 

#ht. Centre iuiuCediately, 

Then there is a second solution which •JL would •ir(?n ture tto place 
before this Cominfttee. When we failed to achieve i| soWtioiTj^ 
Mahatma Gandhi said that (he composition of this Committee is 
^^uch that it did "not assist in the matter of '^solving thjjs problem. 

I consider 't^at it ^mii^y l>e so in the sense that all the'Delegates from 
different Prpvinces were cliibhed together, arid each f<hction and each 
Province and community was trying to force its own problems upon 
the whole body. In other words, until (he small'diours of (his morn- 
ing we were occupied with the problem of the Punjab. Sir-JuLuhani- 
niad Shall is so imich obsessed with the problem of (he Punjal) that 
he thought there were only four political parties in India, including 
bis own, the Mahasabha and others. lie forgot other Provinces 
andithe eondilions which exist elsewhere. It is pardonable on his 
part that, being occupied so miicb with Punjab affairs, he should 
forget the conditions prevailing in other Provin^^es and the parlies 
there which have been working on con^stb^itioval methods. 

Sir Muhaviwad Shafi : I admit my mistake. 

Sir A. P, Patro : I am glad he acknowledges th-^ mistake — the 
very serious mistake — he made in claiming that there jvere only 
tour parties in India. 

The point which I ifm placing Iwdore you for serious considera- 
tion is that, as Mahatma GandW» said, the composition of this Com- 
mittee is such that it has placed particular provincial and paitochial 
interests above the interests of all India, and therefore Indian 
nationalism could not easily find expression in the deli tier at ions of 
this Committee. 

What is it, therefore, that we ought to do in order to oveiTome 
these difficulties? When we have got a full schema of provincial 
autonomy and federation together worked out by tlje^ British 
Government, and when both for the Provincei* and tHe Ontre tlu 
^scheme is ready, the former may be leferred ^to the Provinces in 
each case, and the Provinces may form small conferences or (*om- 
, mittees of representatives in order to solve the difficulties, relating 
to yiemselves, 1 find it has been a great mistake -on the part 
the British Government and of British policy to attempt to achieve 
uniforipity of policy, uniformity of action, and uniformitv of ad^^ 
ministration throughout the wdiole of India. Cejnditions in frov- 
inces di^^ radically in many respects. You cuniiot, therefore, 
Jmpose one particular form of go\ernmen|, one pariicUiar scheme, 
that will bv; suitable for the whole of India. You jnust^, J^erefor<f, 
tgke tfie Provinces, Province by Province, and ask them* to form 
small ^conferences, representative of all interests -and of all com- 
mitnities, to come to an underM^nding on the conimunal!probI>njL 
and on the constitutional problem. From this Central responsibility 
becomes ixfevitable.' 
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oa.ce you invitcf repreSentativIs of tfle ^^ous^conam^nitieft 
aud. iiixerest9 to meet iu conlereuce, you must not; allow tl^ese con- 
ferences to be divided. There &ould be out vote dor’e^teb, 

iljfisrest and one vot^ for each communitjr, and in that way, what- 
ever mof be the* number*aud the composition oi these conferences, 
^u ^ouldahave this one principle, namely, that e^ch community 
and each interest w411 have one vote, and thereby jm ajfreed scheme 

may be very possible.* 

• • 

Whe«ever^% Provijice comes to an apieed sclfeine, botB in^the 
matter of communities and iu the matter of th» const iiution, that 
schemd will natunyjy he examined by tiie Government of the Pyoi^ 
iuce, iyad \^4ien it has made its remarks it will be fdrwarded to 
Paiiiam^i^, an<; Parliament must be in a position to confirm or 
endorse such sonefne. The a^*'reed scheme of the people must be 
endorsed by Parliament; that is to say. the scheme which the Brittsb 
Governmenl %w(>uld outliiu* to us now and immediately, both in 
regard to the Provinces and in the Centre, must fit in with that of 
the people, and Piyliamcnt will be in a position to endorse it. 

'IiiieiV will be, Mtifrelrfe# a,s Mahatma (iandbi has said, full 
agieenituit with all intere.^ts aiul parties in the Provinces. W lie*! 
there if t hut full agi •(*emcnt according to the Congress constitution 
expressed bv the people in tlus Conieieuce, and when it is agreed 
to by the^Provineiftl Governments. thert‘ Is no flanger of siicli a 
scheme or siu^h a proposal being in any way detrimental to the 
working of the c(fti8titutiun. The^ it each lirovlnce has worked out 
it--' own scdiciuv*, lias solved its rompiunal and other jnoblcnis in a 
wav suitable to the genius of tin* people themselves suitable to the 
economic and |)olitical (onditions the people, then there will be 
iKudifliculiy whatever. Sirnultaneou.sly. Therefore, the whole of the 
Federal scheme rvill Imve to continue to be worked. Tlv> Federa- 
tion •f the rest of India must not rvait uniil this re-orgainsation is 
•eomjjleied. Thtwe should be no delay in l>cginni!ig the work of the 
Federation, may takt* time. The whole Federation of India is 
something juiiiquc. It is un(>iecedcnted. We cannot ^copy merely 
iirom eituer flic Constitution of Canada or from the Constituhioii of 
Australia; but once, the principle of Federation has been accepted 
we Bhall have to fill in all the details when we .see the practical 
difficulties dn the working of the Federal const it \ition. That will 
*tlike a long tima, and therefore what T want, to suggest is, go ab«ad 
wdtli the* sfhenA> of Federation in the Centre, |?o ahead witl^ the 
%<^hepie of Provincial aiitommiy, woik out the scheme of Prorineial 
autonomy, work ojit the scheme for the Centre. It may tpjje time 
for the Centre — two»or three y^ars — but as some of us suggested to 
the Prime Mitfister on tjie last srw'casion, it is^not wise to delav 
giving full re^ppnsibility in the Provinces immediiftelt. %o you 
will see responsibility in the Centre vfill begin in course 
» time, and *at the same time the schepie will he worked in the Ceiftje. 

mdll not be delayed. Then once goif have^ot Provincial ^;eprf- 
sentation, you cannot delay any longer the introdi^ction of full 
re^nsihnitT in the Centre* as Ve claim. In the meanwhile the 
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tyjOonsBwd&doBit^ GoVenuneiit of Indio mnot be enforced in 
Ibe Centre. Tt ,is an eeaential part cS ^any proposal! <> 

r ' ^tbeiefore it seems to nie tb&t there is no reason for de^aipng 
hecsause 'm hare not been able to adiai|t the communal problem. 
Ton can leave it -to the conference, whioi will be better fompos^ 
of the Provincial delegatM, and when those delegated come to i 
solution of ' the (problem it should be within the power of His 
Majesty VGovemmedt to ffive sanction to it by Or^er or by Besolu- 
tiop in the HoUbel of Faniament. If this is don^ a grMt deal of 
the commiinal trouble will disappear, and I venture *to say iSsspect- 
iuUy, that it will not at all be in opposition to the scheme vmich 
the Congress has adhmbrated. However much 'we may differ from 
other parts, this part, namely the agreed settlement, ^Vrould be 
achieved both in the Provinces and in the Centre. 

Therefore I suggest that either His Majesty’s Government 
shopld take hp the solution of the problem, or that wc ihould leave 
it to the Provinces and to the Federal Assembly in the Centre. 
Side by side, simultaneously, these two things should go on, and 
when that is done it seems to me that ;the problem will be freed 
from its most difficult aspects. 

Dr. Amhedkar : Mr. Prime Minister, last nigbt when ve parted 
at the conclusion of the meeting of the informal Committee we 
parted, althougl^, with a sense of failure, at least with one common 
understanding, and that was that when we met here to-day none of 
US should ma ke any speech or any comment that would cause exas- 
peration. T am sorry to see that Mr. Gandhi should have been 
guilty of a breach of this understanding. Excuse me, I must have 
the opportunity to speak. He started by giving what were, 'accord- 
ing to him, the causes of the failure of the informal Committee. 
Now, I have my own causes which I think were responsible for the 
failure of the informal Committee to reach an agreement, but I do 
not propose to discuss them now. What disturbs me after he^ng 
Mr. Gandhi is that instead of confining hiuiself to ^is proposition, 
namely, that the Minorities Committee should adjourn tine die, 
he started casting certain reflections upon the representati ves of the 
different communities who are sitting round this table. He said 
that the Delegates were nominees of the Government, and that they 
did not represent the views of their respective communities for 
whom they stood. We cannot deny the allegation that we a’'t 
nominees of Jthe speaking for myself, I have not 

the slightest doubt that even if the Depressed Classes of India were 
given the chance of electing their representatives to this Cdnfer- 
ence, i wpuld, all the same, find a place here. , r«iay therefore that, 
whether 1 am a nominee or not, T fully represent the claims of my 
community. • Det 'no man be under any mistake]^- impression as 
jegards that. v ‘ 

^ *^The Mahatma has Ven- always claiming that the Congress stands* 
for |he Depressed Classes^ ajid that the Congress repret^ntsathe 
Tlepressed Clfsses more than I or my colleague can ao. To jwat 
.claim I etai only say that it is one of the many false claims |rhieh 



mespoiuible people keep on ib^inf/ althtfu£^,lhe ^noa^ oon^ 
cernm with Regard to tno%s*clauas nave been inpaaisuj denjring 
th^. 

* I hi^e here»a*telegri^ which 1 liave jiut received frohA a place 
adudh F have never visi^ and from a man whom I have never 
feeh — ^from*the Prey dent of the Uepreased ClaeMS Uniop, Enma^, 
Almora, which Z believe is in the United ]^rovmces, and which 
contains tb£ following resolution: — * 

. This* Meeting declares its no-confidence in tl^e Congress 
piovement whieh has been carried on in* and outside the 
county, andr condemns the methods adopted by the Congress 
■♦q^kers.” , • 

I do not dhre td rpad further, but I can say this (and I think if 
Mr. Gandhi will examine his position he will find out the truth), 
that although there may be peo^e in the Congress who may 1>e 
showing sympathy towards the D^ressed Classes, the DeproBsed 
Classes are not in the Congress. That is a proposition which I 
propose to subtantidte. 1 do not wish to enter into these points of 
coutittversy. They*Bsem d>e somewhat outside the main proposi- 
tion. .The main proposition which Mr. Gandhi has made is that 
this Co&mitfee should be adjourned tine die. With regard to that 
proposition, I vntirely agree with the attitude taken up by Sir 
&funamm:^ Shafi. 1, for one, cannot consent tcethis proposition, 
ft seems to me that there are only two alternatives— either that this 
Minorities Committee should go oiv tackling dhe problem and trying 
to an'ive at some satisfactory solution, if that is possible, and then, 
if that^is not possible, the British Government should undertake the 
solution of that problem. W^e cannot consent to leave this to the 
arbitration of third parties whose sense of responsibility may not be 
the same as must lie the sense of responsibility of the Bntisb Govern- 
ment.* 

* IVime Minister, pe:|pnit me to make one thing clear. The 
Depressed Clalses are not anxious, they are not clamorous, they 
have nottStai;Jed any movement for claiming that ther^ shall be an 
ihimediate transfer ok power from the BritiA to the Indian pgople. 
They hjive their particular grievances against the British peojfie 
and I think I have voiced them sufficiently to make it clear that we 
(feel thost* grievances most genuinely. But, to be true to facts, the 
•j^sition is that fhe Depressed Glasses are not elamouring for transfer 
of political power. Their position, to put il plainly, is that wf are 
‘not anxious for the transfer of power; but if the British Govern- 
ment* is unable to* resist the !(prces that have been set im the 
country whjph do* clkmour for transference of political pewer — ^and 
we know the Ifepressed Glasses jSn their preseni; circumstances are 
not in a povtioh> to resist that — ^then our submission *is Chat (if yon 
malv that .transfer, that transfer will be accoApanied by such oondi» 
tions and, by suclt provisions that the pcfwes shall not fail into* the 
baJds of*a clique, into the hand; of an Migarq^y, or into the bairns 
of 8 group of people, whetlmr l|uhammadanB or Hiydus^ but that 
that *solution* snail such that the powor shall be shared by all 
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S ommuuities in tJieir respective pinpqrtious. Taking that view, 1 
o not see ho\\* for one, can take any eerious part in the delibera* 

< tibiis of** the IWleral Structure Comiuittee unless I know wher*^ I 
and my community stand. * ^ ^ 

JXao Bahadur J^amiir Selvam : Mr. Pi hue Minister. It '^eeina 
to me that hi -^the course of these deliberations /.the other minorities 
hare not had thfeir full consideration. All ^long I have felt that 
while the* fimalfer coiumuuities, including the Depressed Classes, 
iveie no doubt aflorded an opjiuji unity of slating tiuhr clain^s, the 
deliberations and -the distussioiis have been eon cent rate^l on the 
Punjab question. The Coiiinuttee has been wk-dly engrossed with 
that problem, and because tliat ((uestioii bulHejl all solutions the 
inioriual Conference came to the conclusion that the v. hole thing 
had been a failure. The <juestion of the other iliinoiities has never 
been considered at all. We were only given an opportunity of put- 
ting lorivard our claims. Various conimunities put Idrward tneir 
claims, but so far no attempt has been ma<le to meet any of those 
demands or to come to an agreement al»out thoss demands. As my 
friend and leader, Sir Annepu Patio put* it, \ve in the South-: com- 
ing as I do from Madias — have very little interest in the Punjab 
internal question. I do not see^any reason why it should be taken 
that the Minorities question has been wholly tacklei^ and a solution 
has not been arrived at. when our case has nor been cousi'lered ai 
all. 

Therefore I am unable to agj:ee to an adjounfincnl ;finc die. I 
do think there is work before tiie Minorities Committee to go into 
the question of the other minoriVics as well, of course making special 
endeavours to find a solution for the Punjab question, and to make 
it fit in ivith the general scheme if po.ssii)le. But my own iuipc'es- 
sion is that we have hardly begun the work as far as the other 
minoritie.s are concerned. J.ust year I felt there was no need *<0 put 
forward the claims of the smalhvi communities so ‘•trongly, because 
it seemed to me there was practically a uiianimity of opinion, at 
least among the various minority communities, and even the other 
representatives, about the cdainis and the extt;nt to which Ihey were 
be'conceded. I appreciate that the positive altitude of the Con- 
gress is qualified by your final clause which states that jittempts 
wall l>e made to satisfy all communities; but the positive jjortion 
of,. the Congress Resolution makes the other minorities ieel reaK'y 

nervous. 

% 

resolution of the Conf^ress which Mr. Gandhi has been.goed 
enough i,to read out says that Hindus and Mi’hammadans shall 
receive consideration and shall he given separate representation in 
Provinces where they do not forirt more than 25 per cent., but nuMt 
of the other tninorities in all Provinces are less than,2i5i per cent. 
‘That resolution distirictly states that the Hindus and the Mu,hain* 
i^a'dans are to he given separate representation in Provinces where' 
they- are in a mino^ty. ‘ * * i. ^ 

Dr. Moon'le : Jhat is not theiCongress resolution.^ Please 'rgad 
it and study it. 
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ISfo Bahadur Pamiit^ $S€lv<fni : I iiT)4iei%tate(l ite Congress 

resolufioiif it ^ays that in I^oviiiees where the JM^h^mmadans anH 
the Hindus foim less than ^25 per sent. •of the pppuktion they^hal^ 
bj^ given separate representation, gnd the Sikhs shall ,be given 
represe^totion^iif the l^i^ab and in the North- \Vest Frontier Prov- 
ince.* Noyiing is mentioned as regards the other minority com- 
munities, and Mr. •Gandhi him.sell has definitely, sfat(?d that he ’is 

B n*sonally ^opposed to* any spi^dal representation • as fiy as the 
epressed CiaiSfSes are concerned, while we, ♦tlve other ^ smaller 
group — the IilHian Christians, who are not a negligible numlier, 
the Europeans, and the Anglo-Indians — find no*|[>Iaee at all in the 
picture. It^seemsAo me, therefore, that at this stage we,have ampfe 
work bfefpre us to .consider the case of all the minorities, and I am 
not able to enders^ the resolution which has been moved that this 
Committee should l>e adjourned nne die, 

Sardar Singh : I fully share the deep regfet and scgrrow 

so eloquently expressed by Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Muhammad 
Shah on the breakciown of the negotiations; but there is one feature 
which ought to be ]K>rne in mind, and it is this. Mahatma Gandhi 
toi»k%n himself the tSsk o? tfle setnement of this question within one 
weekejjnd the failure means that we have not come to any under- 
standing or settlement within th?it week. The rf)ad to further 
negotiations i,s*not (dosed; as a matter of fact, Mahatma Gandhi has 
detinit<dy<^tated that informal meetings or negotfations might still 
}>e carried on, « 

Yesterday three alternative schejues were suggested for the way 
out of the difficulty, and Mahatma Gandhi has referred to them 
in his* speech. The first was a sclicme suggested by Sir Geoffrey 
Ccw'bett. and the second was the one that I had the honour :o 
present, with regard to the redistribution of the Punjab. .The thiid 
was liy Sir Hubert Carr, with regard to a bicameral Legislature in 
•the Punjab. 

We had uTM; sufficient time to disenss thovSe schemes on their 
merits. #>Hi» lijir Geoffrey Coid>ett's .scheme contemplaten the separa- 
fion/)f Ainballa divis^lon from the Punjab, then it cannot be ffccejat- 
able to. the Sikhs, dt will place them in a hopeless minority — a 
position from the fndng-pon into the fire. The scheme which the 
i^ikhfi Imve suggested, and wliich I have worked out in detail, was 
mot projv*rly brought to the notice of the, ^nembers, and it* "ftras 
probably under some misapprebension that my fi*iend Sir Muham- 
^'ihad» Shafi said that we wanted all those ten (listriets necessarily to 

be ti’unsferred to the North-W#st Frontier Province. 

* • 

Sir, I l#g to present jthnt scheme for the consideration of the 
raemViers of iheiQonmit+ee. nn<J T soppest thot sAemi* ni jpht J>e cir- 
ciliated. •Tffr do not say tliat tHose ten districts must necessarily 
te fransfdVred tf^ the Jforth-West .Frontieij Prorince. It rnhy^e 
left to t^e trill of the population, fyx miillions of them, either to 
Ai^titiite themselves into a sephrato ProvincI or to^be transferred 
to*tlv» Iforth.Went Frontier Province. I need no* diecass’the merits 
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of tiukt acheue iar it trill be- before tbe members in iiUl its 
dbiaili. 

i "Sir, -rith re^d 4o tbe qtiestiun if we do not nltimatelj come to 
any final decision amongst ourrelves, I do agree tlmt there is no 
course open to us e'.cept that we should le&ve it to the Gtore^nment. 
The .OoTcrnmeqt in the past has decided for the communities^ and 
in future it is certainly ^e res^nsibility ^f Ithe Government to 
make a fair «md just decision of these problems. But, Sir, there is 
one .point which I should like to make clear, and it Is thi4: that if 
we rontinue our discussion in this Committee I do'iibt very much 
whether we can come to any settlement. We might be able to ex* 
press our views, or place our own case, but it' is certainly very 
doubtful whether we can come to any final agresmeut. The only 
way to 'find a solution is by the method of infonfial cdhferences. 
So,I do not propose that this meeting should be adjourned tine die, 
but it might he adjourned in order to give members further time 
for firivate negotiations — with the hope of removing such a feeling 
of despair as now prevails in this Committee. As a matter of fact, 
nobody wants to take the responsibility upon himself for an adjourn- 
ment. The Prime Minister himself imgi.t announce that further 
time might be given, and meanwhile, if certain members “of the 
various groups want to express th..ir views or put forward their case, 
they are welcome to do it; but necessarilv the agreement will have 
to ne arrived at by private and informal negotiations. 

Sir, one word with regard to our future work. .1 am expressing 
the feeling of my community tha« we cannot, in fact, agree to any 
system of government which provides autonomy to the Provinces in 
the sense that tbe Central wvemment should have little or no 
control over them, unless we Sikhs are assured of our position and 
our protection. It matters very greatly to us, concentrated, as we 
are, in one Province of the Punjab. In that Province we still play 
such an important part that we must be assured of our prot^tion 
before we submit to any scheme which grafts complete autonomy 
to the Punjab. This view has been expressed unani'mously by the 
Sikh community, and was conveyed to His Excellency the Viceroy 
in. Inwia and to Maha^a Gandhi as well v.hen w^ met him in 
Delhi. We may not be here representing our community M such 
in the sense ^at we are not elected by them, but we do represent 
a very big section, if not the entire community. In hvr views, 
hoikeVer, we are voicing the feelings of the entire edmmunity with- 
out a single exception. And the view of the whole community is 
that our protection ought to be assured before we can be party tc 
any scbeije of Provincial autonomy in the Punjab. . 

•* Sir P. Gintcala : I suffer from.>Bome disadvantages ia having to 
address this Committee. I was among tbe last to m appointed. I 
do not claim any long political experience like my bthei' f'^iends on 
thi8*Committee do, but I dp claim two advantages over most of my , 
coileagues. The ^st is that I belong to a oommimity which is not 
milring for any special privileges. We are quite satisfied that We 
sH II be able to work in peace and harmony with our fellow countfy- 
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m«a, dad wt«are aot pattiag forward aay claiof$. Tke aecaad ia 
xa&MT a pw8oa|U oae; I da aot b^loa^to any poKt|Kal aasoeiati^a. 

dutiea have pi&yented me from taking any aa;ive part i& politict? 
for the^last atony j^rs^and therlfore I claim that I thn able to 
take* a mpre detached view of the situation *than most of my 
colleagues here. 

This Committee is concerned with two ^oblems. Tbe first is 
the question oj^communal representation, and the second is |he safe- 
guarding of dbinorities. As regards the safeguarding o5 minorilies, 
we have not really got down to the question, bfit it is agreed that 
safeguards should* m provided, that they should be adequate •add 
that th^' should Hbe satisfactory. We have never got really down 
to what 18 intended to be accomplished by the provision of safe- 
guards. 1 take it that at some stage or other this Committee will 
go into tliQt, question. 

Meanwhile, there is the question of communal representation. 
It is no secret on what ground these negotiations fell through. 
The^uestion of coaiq;iuni^r|ipresentation has two aspects. The first 
is the representation of the minorities in those Provinces where the 
Hindus are in a majority. As f^r as 1 am able to judge, there is 
no problem there which will not permit of a satisfactory solution. 
It appears that the Hindus will retain their majority in those 
Province# in which they have a majority but tEey are willing to 
give such weightoge to the minorities as may be necessary ; bnt the 
principle is admitted that, in tKbse Provinces where they have a 
majority, that majority shall be 'maintained. The difficulty has 
arised as regards those Provinces in which the Muhammadans are 
iiV a majority. ‘ 

Now w'bat is the demand of the minorities in those .Provinces, 
particularly the Sikh Community? The demand, as far as I can 
understand it, "is that the majority should either be converted into 
a minority, «r that the majority should be compelled to accept 
the rightsr.of a minority. 

■Sardar Ujjal Singh : That i« absolutely wrong. 

Chairman : I thought that would come, and that is why I wu 
up before Sardar Ujjal Singh himself. I do not think at this 
'hiomen^^we shduld enter into the merits or .demerits of the qpqtro- 
versy. 

Dr. Ambedkar : We are considering Mr. Gandhi's proftosition 
that* this CommiJEtw should be adjourned sine die. 

Chaim&n .’ Yes, we pre considering that proposition, as to wha^ 
the futipre^ action of this Committee should l>e. 

•Sir F. Ginwala ; Well, Sir, if that is* your decision, J bave 
nqthing*furtber \o say at this stage ; bfit 1 tnougbt it was cbffimon 
knowlMge and I was refemng.to that* as a i^blem for tbe fnrlker 
dikmsvon pf which this Qomipittee as a whole should give some, 
Itad. 
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,, Now, Sir, as regards the future, my suggestion is ifcat this Com- 
mittee cannot i*ua away from the^res^usibility which it has under- 
taken, agr^ing^to a further postponement and referring tiais 
question to some other authorfty, whether it' is a tribunal or a 
Court of Arbitratidu or whatever else you like to call it^ i Mv view , 
therefore, is^ that this Committee should go on tvith its wort ; each 
community sUoukl put forward its claim before this Committee, 
and this CommitVee must take upon itself the responsibility of judg- 
ing rbetween^ the various claims of the eomjuunitieB. ii the Muliam- 
madans have a case Avhich they want to put forward, then it must 
be put before this Committee, My Sikh friend:;:, must do likewise. 
Then this Oommittee must decide how the claims are to be adjusted. 
Somebody has got to prepare material. If this^ Cjminiltee is not 
willing to decide tlie question, it must prepare materials for some- 
body else to decide it; but we cannot get away fjoin this, that at 
some, stage or^ther a decision has to be made.* If this Committee 
does not make that decision, some other authority will have to make 
that decision. For that purpose Itit us get down really to the claims, 
expressed in a definite form, and let u^ ironside;* how they, cara be 
resolved. ^ 

The second question is as it'gards the safeguards, (fn those 
points also I suggest that the minorities w'ho are inVerested in the 
safeguard should j)ut forw’ard actual claims before this ('ommitiee 
which it can consider for itself. It is no use asjviug for a post- 
ponement or agreeing to one, because I am quite certain that unless 
we get clowm to brass tacks very little progress will l>e made. 

Chairman ; Well, as regards what has just been said, ai> those 
of us who spent a good many hours earlier on in the vear know, 
all that material is before us. There are |)lenty of brass tacks 
about; but instead of the brass tacks having their sharp edges* into 
the wood, it is the heads that are lying in the wood and the sharp 
edges are above. The jiroblem of this f ommi^ttee is to try to reverse 
the position of the brass tacks — not to put another luilf dozen into 
existence. ‘ 

, BeKeve me, the regret that has been so sincerely expressed by 
the representatives who have spoken here to-day is shared in the 
most whole-hearted way by the repiesentatives of British 

Government here. We profoundly regiet that nov suggestion liUL 
been made as the i^esuh of those conferences. You knoAv perfectly 
well diat from the veiy' beginning we have pressed and pressed and. 
pressed upon you to come to some agreement amongst yourselves; 
and thubiw’e have done that not bft^ause it would help us, but 
because we have a great sense of your own self-respect*; ajnl also that 
anybody who 13 going to try and pul into definite legal shape the 
principles of constituti^pnal liberty, which we have in' ‘oiii* minds, 
will ^nd it absolutely impossible to lay down or draft this' constitu- 
tion, or whatever form 'of words you like to use, unless ^he coni- 
mnnah question has been agreed* to, not enforced or made enforceable 
by a Government to, which our friend Mahatma Gandhi would prob- 
ably at once start sonte method of passive resistence — ^not enforce- 
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able, as I ftiay, in that of way, but fibwing from your owiji 
hearts and Ae result of vQur own agreements, Xhat is the ^hing 
thjjt we have felt Aaery keenly. " ’ ' 

* may d ^appeal t# every ref^resentatrve here, to eVery indi* 

wdiurf au<^ every representative ot sections, not to attribute your 
f:ouimon failure to ;xny method by which you have been elected, to 
vour ow’n pt*r 8 onal sbioricomings? Be honeiit. anti face the facts. 
The coinuiuaulf problem is a problem of fact, boes fH*e problem 
exist in Iudi^«or does it not? I do not answer it; 1 l€%ve •?you 
hoiiostly to answer it /or yourselves and to yourscdves. 

Then, if the ceinmunitv problem does exist, how can it be dis- 
cussed with a view to a settlement, if possible, either in India or 
here? ^iow, mr ^ndian friends, you have been brought up on and 
taught to follow the priiu ipies of representative institutions. Sup- 
posing the (Torernmeiit of India or the Government liere had stu- 
veyetl India 'with a blank mind as to what political organisations 
and political leaders are in India and had said, ** We put you all 
on one side; we do ‘not recognise any of you oi any of the organisa- 
tions which you but we, considering what v>-e imagine Vo 

be a SOI t of mass niovenieut, unorganised very largely, select A and 
B and V from that mass movement. Wlmt would you have said? 
What would Mr. Gandhi have said? What would Dr. Mooiije have 
said? Yyu would have said that it was one m«re illustratiou of 
how the British Government acts in an arbitrarj^ way. 

We did not (Vo that, ^\ e l>eli^ve in democracy, but de.iuocra(y 
is not a mere crowd ; you must gp another step and define yoxir 
demoiyacy. We lielieve in repieseutalive democracy. There is not 
a man nor a woman here whose nanie, wdiose actions, whose reputa 
and whost) siufus have been gained independently td organisa- 
tiiiiis. However dillicuilt if nun be to gel organisations with his- 
torical memories of conllicts and so on to roine to agreements, I say 
as a practical poliii<daM that ycu have got to face those difliiuilties, 
because you v ill never solve your problem until you liave faced 
them aiui until you get your organised masses in agreement with 
r»hatever th# solution is. 

Do not let us go awaj , theiefore, and say it is the composition 
of this Conference or the wnty in which you were selected tliat is to 
^blame fo*.; it all. The hlame is that the facts are presenting difficul- 
ties which vou have not yet managed to overcome. * 

Mr. Gandhi said, quite truly, that the word defeat is noj round 
in his dictionary. Nor is it found in mine: nor, I hope, is if* found 
in yours. Yon have met with a relmff. Well, there w^tis'a very 
famous Kir^g of my country who met with six very serious defeats, 
and I would advise you who like' to contemplate the mysterious 
things ol ilature to go .and take his experience into accounf. 

Lj'ing in a oitve one day he saov a spider make six Ktt.empt$, to 
^et to the point where it wanted, uinfl it T^as baffled and failed, 
and it made a seventh attempt and it succeeded. J do not know^ 
how inflny times 3 ’^ou have tieen 1 >affled in trying to get to an agree- 
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but do remember that no great rcbievement baa«tbeen licoom> 
plisbed at the'^j^t, the second or the third attest, and you had 
4>eiter g6 on trying to take your own responsibilities upon your own 
shoulders *and see if an agreemhnt can on coiiie tn. '■ 

There is anothw point I want to put to you. Will Any of yoi^ 
tell ine, qmte honestly, that the continued existence of this problem 
unsolved can be overlooked either W yoursebi'es if you were draft- 
ing your o^ constitution or by His Majesty’s Gdvemtfient if it 
werw trying to draft a constitution for youP I bringf’you up against 
facts. You know "perfectly well — especially every one of you who 
has. been in public life and has faced the practical problems of 
public life-^you know perfectly well that whilst this problem is 
unsolved it puts an enormous obstacle in the way 'of constitution- 
making for India, not simply because that constitution must be 
drkfted by His Majesty’s Government under present circumstances, 
but cupposiug 1 said to you on behalf of the Government, and sup- 
posing Parliament agreed, “ Take the business over to yourselves,” 
why, you know perfectly well that you could "not go six inches 
witnout coming to a deadlock. You co\'lb*not'go six inches without 
coming up against difficulties, and all those general phrasec about 
your going to settle it in this way-nr that way — ^what is the diderence 
between those phrases and what we are doing nowP There is no 
difference at all. .His Majesty’s Government at the present moment 
is doing its very l^st on the lines of those phrases and those aspira- 
tions to get you to an agreement; and you nave reported to me this 
morning, and to my colleagues this morning, that you have failed. 

Well, what I would suggest is this. Leave me to call the next 
meeting of this Committee. Tbnt is not adjourning tine die, I 
can assure you, but you know that there are certain events going 
on here— which I am really very sorry to say (aud I have felt this 
all through since you came) are bound not only to take a good ’deal 
of my thoughts to themselves but also will necessitate occasional 
absences from Ijondon on my part for the next forte 'ght or just a 
little over. 

Leh us adjourn, and I <^^11 you together again. In the 
r mean time what I would like would be if those of you who are sit- 
ting opposite me, the representatives of the small minorities, would 
also try your hands. 

If^there are any common agreements among yourselves J would 
suggest that you circulate them. But I must say this. We can-^ 
not bete settle the business of the Federal Structure Committee.* 
The Federal Structure Committee mtist meet itself, and decide what 
it is goind* to do under certain circumstances, and that will be 
reported to me, as Chairman of the Conference, in„due time, and 
then wt» will work at it. But do believe me, we are determined 
td h^TA a success of this Round Table Conference if you allow Ui. to 
have that iuccess. It is not thd British Government that'is 
tO'Stand in the way of any agrbement. If I disagree a Utile bi^^ — 
-not ve^ much*-witb wbat has been said about wbat we sbould'do 
in tolling you what wf propose to offe^, why, my friends, wbat has 
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been thb proi»»e that we hav« given you from thif .veiy beginningB 
Has it not been^that we wiTnld not; maha up our i&i|fda in defiiu|e 
deJAil until we coaHulted with youP Do you suggest now*that in 
the middle of thiaoonloltaAion we should break oS and the£ produce 
a^otsdmeni^ and produce proposals? I do not w&t to do that with 
you. Who does? iTou know perfectly well that there .is one tury 
serious di£Bculty in thht way. If a Governinant ftroduces its pro- 
posals, well, that is as near a last word as thy ^ircugiStances of 
creation will olldw anybody to say a last word on anything. * Suaely 
you ought to b^d alDyour energies to bringing before us proposals 
that have been discussed amongst yoursefves.and discussed with 
us — pro|)Qsals whigh have been examined regarding Hheir real 
meaning in rela^on to government; examined regarding the ques- 
tion as to whether they cun work or cannot work ; Wsause we do not 
want a constitution which is a machine which will never work «t 
all whatevel ^ower you put in behind it, a machine the very 
mechanism of which means a deadlock. You do not want that. 
We certainly do not want it. 

Therefore what T •wouiS dike you to have in your minds, after 
the ra^ttjsr depressing statements to which we have listened, is this: 
That the British Government wants to go on ; the British Govern- 
ment wants yoti to go on. The British Government wUl take its 
action if wpu cannot go on to an end, because we are determined to 
make such improyemenis in the government of India as will make 
the government of India cousistnnt with «ur own ideas — as will 
make the government of India somqfhing that Is capable of greater 
and giyater expansion towards liberty. That is what we want. I 
appeal to the Delegates here to-dyy — Delegates representing all 
coifim unities — Do not stand in our way; because that is what is 
happening. 

{The Committee adjourned at 12-40 p.m.) 


BHOCEEDfN5sW)P lllE 'J’ESTH MEETING OF THE MiKOBinES COMMITTEE 
• HEED ON FiHDAT, 13tH NoVEMBBB, 1031, AT 10 A.M." 

• * . 

Chairman : My friends, I feel that so fur as this Committee is 
•concerned we oimnt now to make our reports to a Plenarj' Meeting 
•of the full Con!erence, so that the work may be wound up so 
^that the Government may l)e in a position to ihake* as it did ut 
^fbe end of the first phase of the Conference, a statement of its own 
position. ^ ^ 

We are praetically in a positipn to do that now. Before doing 
so, the CommiUees wdll Ifave tef teivninate theii* w^orjt present* 
a Report* t9 .the full Conference, and thei; the Conference may 
tike* to make certain observations on behalf of individuals 9 ^ q£ 
be^lf oj^ communities. When tha\ is^donl. the Gtoverrfment w»il 
ihcgcate what view it takes of tlie Atuation. # 

• regards this Coramitifee, I am profoundlw sori^ that a com-, 
plete agreeutynt has not been weacbedi because 1 ■want to emphasise 
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|rhat,l hare said* before— and 1 tbi&k everyone of you a^‘^8 with 
4t— that at t% louadatiou pi any progL-ess towarda tbe eettiug up 
•fd an Indian constitution lies the problem of conununity repre8(u.ta« 
tion, community rights, oommubity proteetion'and sl on. How the 
liegislatures are to be constructed, how the constituencies are to be 
. determined , and allotted— <1 am sure none of you can conceive of a 
constitution being drafted and constructed without that foundation 
being laid in it.* * » 

«TheVox“k x)f this Cominittee, llmreiore, was from tiie very l)egi Ti- 
ding of supreme iiuportance, and I am sori-y that^you liave been 
iwi£|ble to present to us an agreed plan, ^ 

Last night, however, I received a deputation ;tepre4euting the 
Muhammaaans, the Depressed Classes, at any rate a section of the 
Ixylian Christians, the Anglo-Indians and the British comnuinity. 

I think that Is the complete range. They came and sav; me in mv 
room in the House of Commons last iiigbt wilh a document whicn 
embodied an agreement that they had come to i\inoiigsi themselves. 
They infonued me, in presenting the dociviient to me, that it covered 
something in the region of 46 per cent.'*oi* the ^population of JJritish 
India. 

St 

1 think the best thing would be, as we have had no time to con- 
sider this, to treat this document as a document w^hich official to 
the records of this Committee, and in order that that may be done 
I shall ask His Highness The Aga Khan formally to present it 
here, so that it may be entered in our official record. 

ff.ff. The Ago Khan : Mr. Prime Minister, on behalf *of the 
Muhammadans, the Depressed Classes, the Anglo-Indians, the 
Europeans and a considerable section of Indian Christian groutis, 1 
present the document embodying the agreement which has ^ ueen 
arrived at between them with regard to the intercommunal jiroblem 
with which the Round Table Conference ,iii general aruP the 
Minorities Coramitteo in partirular are concerned. ^ We desire lo 
make it clear that this agreement has been arrived at after careful 
and arxioiis consideration of this diflicuU and** complicated problem 
. arid must be taken as a whole. All parts erf the agreeu^ent are 
interdependent, and the agreements stands or falls as a whole. 

Chairman : Unless^ there are any observations to be made upon 
the** situation, what I propose to do, as Chairman of this C/ommittee, 
is jukt to report to the Plenary Meeting that we have failed to corm 
to a complete agreement, to inform the Plenary ^Meeting that this 
document jhas been handed in, and ISvill, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, again officially hand it in^to thf Plenary ’Meeting itself. 
That will put the whole thing in order, and it wuj- he^jp^ssed over 
fpr the Government to consider the situation. 

1,1 do not think I need i^ay anything more myself at this stage. 
We have all done ourybest. I have been more anxious than perhaps 
some of you can imagine that we shpiild^ succeed in clearing out this 
^fundamental obstacle, hut all I can s^y at the moment is that the 



Gfoverjt^iuent will not alttw tUis obstacle to" stand Ixi Ita way ift 
carrying ouf Its pledges tip-Xmlia. 1 hope that^tlte statement 1 
dijfll be authoriSe^lto make In- th^ Go\%rmueiJt*at the last^meetilig* 
the Plenaiggiiessiaii wUl be sucbas to assure all of yon that the 
leclajartou I made to you at the , end ot the Ife’st Session of the 
pouferenc<0 holds good, that the British Govemineuf ’s iutentioii jis 
sincere and film to India w'hal it believes ie right, and that 
the detailed intention is prev isely w hat it was wIpbu we •asked you 
bo come h*ere a.^d when we said a temporary go(fd-bye id vow at^the 
?ik 1 of the first Session. 

^ * • 

I believe, luy lud i.in irknds, you will find, that that is so wjh&n 

the deuiaratlou is made; hut, of cofti^e, the declaration * before it is 
made, iiTuiiit bcHiiune the otlicial declaration of the Government. I 
uni not in a positidn to luake that declaration at the moment, but it 
certainly will he made within the next lew’ da\s and Ji>e tore we (fis- 
per<e the wl^de of the pi <»graiinne, the ideas and tliM inteutioas of 
the <fov(M‘nment wdll he made plain. 

Sardar U jjal StnyU : Mr. I'lime Minister, 1 have no desire to 
maka a speech or te miakeAwy ohservations at great length. What 
1 wiuitito point out, Sir, is rliis, that vesterday 1, on behalf of us 
tw'o »§ith Delegates, circulated a^small Luemorauduni stating the 
Sikh point of view and tlie Sikh demands. I wish that that memo- 
randum should toriii a pait oi the proceedings oi tliis Goinmittee, 

1 beg to pres^tnt this ineinorandiim fonnally. 

Then. Sir, wdth regard to ihis^ugivemeut arrived at by some 
minorities and the Muhanimadans, 1 only wish to sav this much: 
that tile represeiitatives of th,^ Sikh community,^ winch is an im* 
po**tant; minority in the Punjab, were not at all taken into confidence 
m the discussions and ihe negotiations which wcie (Vg^rried on 
betwiKMi the representatives ot the Europeans, the Anglo-Indians, 
the ^)epres»cd <.dasses and the Muhammadans. Sir. it does not 
reflect the mij^ority p5int of view*. As a matter ot fact it only 
reflects an agreement between minorities of other Provinces and the 
Muslim iiiiij^ity in jbe Punjab. I should say it is n*trage<^" that 
thenniijorities of olljer Provinces, ^houhl lu^'e made common cat5se 
with life majority community of the Punjal> and ^hould have dic- 
tated terpw to minorities in the Punjab. I take <itrong exception 
% this, and 1 •ay verv emphalically that t,his document do%s.rfiot 
meet th^ needs of the siluatiou and is entitely iiuacoeptable tp the 
JJikh comm unity. 3 

I* should go farther and s^^y. Sir, that it is wrong t/ suppose 
that this fimn^of ajSrreeiuent ( tin afiVud a real solution eff the com- 
munal promein. An agi^emei«4*of*a so-called 4h per of the 

populathyi pf fhe minorities is a sort of camouflage. We did not 
con^ here to* arrive at an agreement on these important qu^tioift 
bv majorities or*V>v majoritv vote.-^. IPou^ht to be au'^ugreenttnl 
•fithe' ♦orioMs interests coiioeriie*! . • It the I'arioin iut«*rest» con- 
c^rtjed cannot, come to an ajrreeyient, we can only suy h«fe that we 
liava failed to come to an a^yeement. I say^ if with great regret, 
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iJiat, in 8pi.e of pur Lest efiiorts, wU .have not been able to pome to 
hn agreement^ ,^ut I caunot sala!li|i|K> & sort of dboument which 
, doe^ not take' note, of the 'position the S^^jt^binmunil^ in the 
Punjab, ,srhich only seeks to cjreate majority ^mn^llpt the type of 
majority rule thet exists in parliamentary coomnm, or rin^ those 
cafi^tftries democratic institutions exist, but a prooeduhe 

which will ‘^esialjlish a permanent rule of one ^mmnalty unidler- 
able by any appeal to the electoiate. Based on separate electorates, 
it seeks to ^partitioa India into various compartments. It seeks to 
esihblisn the rule of one community in the Punjab; a rule entirely 
of one community in Bengal, a rule of one community in<>certain 
I'ther Provinces. It is not democratic rule at all ; it is a negation 
of the democratic principle, the very negation of the parliamentary 
system. Now, Sir, if you just look into the of* this docu- 

ment you will find how most unfair this document has been to the 
Sikhs and other communities who are not a party to this alliance. 

Turning to the figures given in the table at the end of this docu- 
ment you will find that the Muslim minority in the variow Pro- 
vinces is given heavy weightage in their i^presentation in Provincial 
Councils. In Bihar ana Orissa, with 11 per cent, of population 
■they have a representation of 25 per cent., t.e., 130 per; cent, 
weightage; in the United Provinces with 14'8 per cent, population 
they are given 30 per cent, representation, t.e., 110 per cent, 
weightage ; and in the Central Provinces with 4-4 per coni, popula- 
tion they are given 15 per cent, representation, j,e., 250 per cent, 
weightage. The AngLj-Tndian minorities, with a population of *02 
per cent, in the Punjab are to get as much as 4,000 per cent. 
Weightage. The Europeans are given weightage vaiyinp; from 
3,000 per cent, t* 9,000 per cent, in different Provinces. This is a 
sort of alliance to share a booty taken from other people. They 
have no right to dictate terms to the minorities in the Punjab, but 
they have made an alliance whereby they get an advantage of 9,000 
per cent. , 

Sir, I strongly object to this sort of treatment meted out to my 
community, and I say that this document, far from it pos- 

sible lor us to come tc an agreement amoug!>t ourselves, will make 
a solution of this most important problem almost impossible. It 
seeks to encourage those who have l>een most unreasonable ; it seeks 
to encourage the communities who have in fact styod ova again*i 
India’s advance to stic^ to their demands, and it will in that way 
make a solution of this probleiit almost impossible. 

Cfiairman : May I draw your attention to one point so that the 
diacusrioV may not proceed on unreal lines? The statement I made 
■ to you was this, that the Report which I make'to Hhe Plenary 
Session is ‘not in favour of any of the documents which have been 
handed in, neither Surdar Ujjal Singh’s document abr the other. 

Repori I make to^bc Plenary Conference, I. regret very much 
to say, _ is that we have failed *<> to an ogreemeni In^the 
discussions thpt may" proceed, will speakers please keep that fa^^V iu 
miudf 
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Sir Frov%Bh Chwider M^^'- : I have submitted tkree memo^ auda 
with regard tcTB^p^al, and I desire *that they m4y foriii part* d 
wliat is subm^ed; . 

, i>r. AMbed/car : We too, have circulated memoranda which we 
would like to be part of the proceedings. 

Raja Narendra A*ath : 1 also submitted* on Uie 4tb November 
schemes ‘Vrith Regard to the Hindu minority, aiid *I shcAild jike^ihat 
document also* to go forward. So far as the agreement produced 
before?, us is concerned, I fully support the remarks made by Sardar 
Sahib IXjjaji Singii. 

Mr, *J^shi ;^On behalf of Labour I also wish to present a state- 
ment which has tiie support of my two colleagues, Mr. Shiva Kao 
and Mr. Giri, setting forth the point of view of Indian Labour* on 
this questipp. , 

I should like to make one comment on the document which has 
been circulated by what are called the minority communities, and 
(ha^ comment refers^ to tjle^last page of the document in question, 
where, in paragraph 4 it is said: — 

• “ Xo representatiuM is piovided for Commerce, Landlords, 
Industiy, Labour, etc., it being assumed that these seats are 
iiltjlmately communal and that communities desiring special 
representation for these interests may do so out of me Com- 
nuinal Qmjta.'’ 

Mr. Prime Minister, I cannot Sgree to the statement that these 
interests are ultimately comniunal. So far as the Labour interest 
is concerned, I have always mainlined not only on behalf of Hindu 
Labour, Christian Labour or Muslim Labour, but on behalf of all 
Labcyir, that its interests are not communal in the sense that they 
have anything, to do with religion or with race. I maintain on 
behalf of all the workers in India that their interests are economic 
interests and Aave nothing to do with religion or race. , 

• I tbSre^dte feel tjiat the signatories to this document \\^e i\ot 
don© justice to tb© workers in India, eitbef tbe Hindu woAers^or, 
the Muslim workers or tbe workers belonging to tbe Depressed 
Classes. They say: “ communities desiring special representation 
lor these*] ntereats may do so out of the Comijiunal Quota, 
not a qifestion of the Muslim community or the •Hindu community 
or the Christian (community desiring to protect the iulerest8*of the 
Muslim workers or the Christian workers or the Hindu workefs. It 
is tlie workers a« a whole wlto demand that their int^;^sfs shall 
receive prof er consideration and* proper protection. 

We tl|er|>foi'a do not agree w ith the proposals mad^ ii{ thi« docu- 
becau^ we feel that even if the comlniniities agree to give 
Tepresentption to^the workers onli religimis#r racial basiif, thatNyll 
tDe^essiiate tbe division of our organkations the basis of religion 
or en the basis of race. We are not prepared ro hav§ our organisa- 
tion! biDkennip on the Imsisbf r^igion or on thrf basis of race. We 
would desira, Mr. Prime Sfiliister, that the* representation to ’be 
H.T.b*— in 
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giy^en, to Labolir Should be given to "iSibour as w&Ale, so as to* 
(>nalble ni to miilintain our organisations in a pomtVbn of strengjbh 
and solida^rity, based on economic interest^ alone. 

We will gladly forego, if it becomes necessary, cyir speciai 
claims, if peeplb force us to divide our ranks on title basis of religion 
or race. We wilj keep up our organisations hnA forego the special 
representation wbich may be given to us on the basiai of religion or 
race'. li Labour is strong. Labour will get its due t jv the strength 
of its organisations, even without special representation ip the 
Legislatures. I therefore wish to make it quite qlear on behalf of 
the workers that we are not willing to have our ranks divided im 
order to get special representation in the Legislatures. .. 

JDr. Datta : I very greatly regret to have to inflict myself on 
this pommittee. I hope the proceedings will be short this morn- 
ing, but unfortunately I find myself in a very difficult position. 
There has appeared in the Press this morning a notice regarding 
tins agreement which has been reached between certain minorities, 
and the post this morning brought to ilieVbe lecord of the of 
tliis agreement. I have not yet had time, however, to study it, 

I myself am supposed to be one of the represei\tatives of the 
Indian Christian community and I should like to say that I find 
myself in disagreement with this method of approach to thrf probleni. 

I am a newcomer to tljis Committee, having beer, appointed only 
last September, and, being a memlber of this Committee, I have had 
only two occasions when I might^^have had an opportunity of stating* 
my views. 

In the first place, I believe that a religious community can J>sk 
for only two things in the matter of protection. It can" say that 
it wants freedom for worship, and the other thing it can s(/y is, 

“ We desire that vre should not he discriminated against because 
of our religion.^* Those, and those alone, are Ibe demands we can 
make in the . name of a religious community — nothing more. In 
thfs second place, I feel that this fragmentation of^India into 
religious communities is going to have the mqst disastrous reJAilts 
on our future. I have seen it growing. I have seen the (lemand 
growing, and it has been growing ever since 1906, as far a? I know% 
ani e7ery time the conctitution has been changed this principle haS 
beenawidened ; more and more people have come into it. *1 came, 
during 1918, into friendly touch with Lord Southborough , who war 
going o.ui to India as head of the Franchise Committee, and I hap- 
pened to travel part of the way with him. I remember on that 
occasion making the plea that this principle should tiot be extended 
to the Christian community in India. I had hoped that he would 
have jesisted it. It *^as actually accepted for the Madras Presi- 
deT'Cy, a certain number of sea*s %emg reserved for the Christian 
community, but in no othA irart of India. On this occesion the 
demand cqmes, that that should be applied to other parts of India 
also, and I find myrielf, unfortunately, in disagreement with my, col- 
league. who, I may say, has Seated me extremely generously. We? 
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<diff 61* fundamentally on tha matter of principle!* ^here is nothmg 
personal betw|ian us in tiiis mal^ ad; all. 

Sir, I wonder ij^hether we catuever get agreement aa far as we 
nre coftcerneS bn these^ claims, sucli as communal representation 
and* the figures of weightage. I do not think we can possibly jget 
it. The demands*that have been made to my min^ fli many pai’ts 
of India have been preposterous, and I feel* that I must dissociate 
m3’self ftom tbem. 

Then, Sir, there is another matter to which, I would bring your 
attenfion specriallv. There are some of us in India who have 
brougjit up withal fierce belief in voluntaryism in religion, and you 
will syftipathise with me, Sir, in that. I believe that there is an 
infringement oi my rights when the State says to me, You shall 
vote in a particular constituency.’^ What if I saj* I have got no 
religion P ^Does not mean I am going to be diseifCranchised P I 
shall have no vote. It is perfectly open to me in India to return 
myself in the census as having no religion. I lose my vote. I 
cannot be elected to Legislature. Supposing a Christian 
meftber of the Le^slattir#, for private and personal reasons, did, 
boc(miJ a Muhammadan, would he then vacate his seat? He prob- 
ably would, even as an undischarged bankrupt or a person who had 
eonimitled a felony would be compelled to vacate his seat, on tlie 
same grounds and for the same reasons ; and T want to protest 
against that. 

There is one other matter whiVli makes *^t even more serious. I 
.say that tne .Muhammadans are ent“itled to respect in their demands. 
In cevtain parts of India thej' are the majority, and we do not vant 
lhf‘m to be turned into a minority’*, I quite agree. I feel that there 
is*substance in that demand. Xow, what have we done? W'e have 
gone; to this large conimunitj^ — which sometimes, I feeF, though a 
quantitative injnorilv, often acts as a qualitative majority — and we 
ha\^ said to them, ‘‘ Jlere, will you protect us in our interests? ” 
The situation's quite different in the Madras Presidency. Let those • 
com in unities which have fears — the Muhammadans, the Christians, 
all .the small minorfties in the Madras Presidency — come td^etl|er^ 
and let them try th^ idea of a common electorate among themselves 
to protect their interests. 

In jforth kidia the position is reverse<J. There you have a 
Muslim* majority in the Provinces of Bengal and thie Punjalj — the 
jtwo Provinces which I know best. If I may say' so, we have dis- 
covered that it is^not possible for the Muslim community protect 
our interests. Shall we then be compelled to throw oui^elves back 
on the HiifdufirP Ought ^not negotiations in thpse Provinces to b» 
taking place between the Hindus and ourselves, an<f in*othgr Pro- 
vinces bft\^een the Muhammadans and ourefelvesP It seems to me 
that the whole relationship is werjt artificial. 

• f Therefore, Sir, in conclusion I wisb to sjiy that I disapprove. 

I mean to say I am afraid J[ capnot accept tnfs particular arrange:* 
aijewk. *I aiti sorry to find myself in that positW. I might have 
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been willing tQ n^^ffotiate — shall I say-<-purely on th^oquestion r.f 
^oiiie of mevhoabf which the smaller commimities could have 
been distributed according to th^jlr economic interests. Therefore I 
support Mr. Joshic There is no difference lietweeii a Christian 
worlj;ing-man who drives an engine or puts a rivet into a Tail and a 
Mhliammadah rfo\ng the same work. I believe Mr. Joshi’s method 
is far sounder tharU anj other method which his been found to date, 
and I, fpr oiie, wouid be willing to support Mr. Jcfiihi. * 

Secondly, I want to make it quite clear that, as far'as I am con- 
cerned and the portions of the community whom I represent, we 
shall not consider ourselves bound by any a^reeni'ent that ha^ been 
arrived at. I want to say that emphatically and clearly. But I 
would like to add this personal remark, that the relations between 
inerand my colleague are not in the least degree strained; we have 
both stood for definite principles and we have agreed^ to disagree 
on those two things. 

Sir Henry Gidney : Mr. Prime Minister, before I make a few 
remarks on this matter, I should like to tell you that on the 19th 
January of this year I presented a Declaration of Bights for all 
minorities, as also the Anglo-Indian community, embodying almost 
the entire principles underlying the memorandum we have sub- 
mitted to-day. \nd, Sir, I would like, with your permission, to 
represent that document so that it may form a part of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, which it does not at present. 

Sir, it is verj^ unnecessarj' for me to enter into any details as 
regards that memorandum. We ai’e all in agreement. But I do 
wish to state here and now that we have taken, I think, every 
means of getting the Sikhs and other minorities to join us in this 
memorandum. Indeed, I go so far as io say that I personally have 
had many consultations with the Sikh member, and the Sikh 
member was in possession of our memorandum about three or Jour 
days ago. I am sorry that our Sikh brother has not been able to 
agree to the^ memorandum, and that he has taken such, serious 
objection to the weightage and the protectioii for which we, ar 
rminorities, have thought it fit to ask. ^ » 

When w^e started these proceedings with a view to coming to 
some unanimous agreement, it was Dr. Datta and I W'ho Visited His 
HighSiess The Aga Kh&n at his residence. This w'ati the result of a 
formed meeting solne of us had at Mahatma Gandhi’s office; and I 
do believe, if my memory serves me right, that Dr. Datta was ir 
agreem/»iy^ with me that if we could only come -to some amicable 
terms of arrangement with the Muhammadans, the" minorities w^ould 
'feel some sense of protection. 

,, Dr!' Datta : I do not agree with that. 

^Sir Henry Gidney : I am sorry^that Dr. Datta> should now take » 
ajdifferent line. Speaking for Jhe small minority I represent, I um 
pleased to say,, we have come to an agreement. I am pleased ior 
two reasons. One Is that this memorandum in the main embpdies 
the Declaration of Rights that I submitted last year to.. this Confer- 
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ence, and sdfcondly, becaui^ Ve, tJie minor miuoriiiei, have repeij^ed 
from the Musliln community unnfistakable evidence^of a Mgb sensB 
ar loyalty anj attaohme^t to u« m our needs, and I tate this op- 
portunity to offer to them on behalf of the cRher minorities our 
•grateful tiianks for their loyalty and adhesion to ns ^during ihgse 
very difficult proc&dings. 

Rg.ja art^dra Nath : They were secret mgetfngs.^ 

Sir Henru Qidney : There has been no secrecy about these Aeet- 
ings. ^ All tne^ minorities were abJe to come to the meetings. Many 
of them knew* th^jy were being held, and the mere fact of thdir 
keepiiJ|f^oiit shows that the problem as far as they w'efe concerned 
was insoluble, while as far as we were concerned, it was soluble. 
We have made a* serious efiort io get together, Sir, and we have 
presented you with a document which I believe represents the vi^ws 
of a very kirge section of the Indian population. • 

Last year, wben this comliined action of the minorities was suff- 
gested by me, it was not accepted. This year, we have to thank the 
statgments made at«this/CWnference for refusing to recognise the 
niinoriiies in any settlement, and that has bound us together, and 
we iiW feel we have a common uniting us. We have presented 
this (o yon with the earnest desire that you, Mr. Prime Minister, 
and the Cabinet, w-ill f»ive it serious eonsideiatian. 

Sir Hubert C^rr : I should like to explain the remark made by 
Sardar ITjjal Singh. I think he has got ai> entirely wrong view of 
the inenioraTuliiTn w^e handed to yoi^ There w^as no question, so far 
as I ^now, from the beginning of the negotiations which led to 
this common agreement, of dictating to any community or laying 
dcwvn for any community what that community should w^ant. "VV'hat 
we have done was brought about very largely by the failure of the 
informal Committee which sat under the chairmanship of Mr. 

* Gandhi, and really I Jiave to thank Mr. Gandhi for his share in 
bringing the minorities together. It w^as the refusal to allow us to 
send ouj y^presentatives tJirough separate electorates Jto the Legis- 
latures of India and the Provinces w hich made it essential® for us 
to §et J:ogether. • ' 

You have yourself said, Sir, that in order to make this consti- 
tution w^fkable and acceptable all parties must have confidence in 
it, and jeveral^f the smaller minorities, ap^well as my own,*khow 
perfectly well that, unless we have separate electorates, we cannot 
send our chosen representatives to the Parliaments of Indlla, and 
consequently w-e shall not havf that full confidence whicla we want 
to secure, ^obofly kitting at this table can have follow’ed the argu- 
ment regarding separate# electorates and joint •electorates without* 
feeling tlje^orce of the statement that in order to get full develop- 
ment of India you wdll finally come to joint electorates, |ind I 
would aejc memlrors to see that in^ our \nefnorandum w8 have* mot 
at^mpted to cut India up into water-tight ^compartments, on < a 
penuanent basis, but we h^ve tpken it recognising 4he realities of 
tlfe f oifition* to-day, de^lora^le as they may Tbe, that there ^ is 
tremendoufl distrust dividincr the different communities small and 
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great. We are recognising in this meinprandum thoAe* differences. 
AV6 are aceeptbig them teflCiporarily, and we are ^trying to over* 
come those difficulties by getting together an^ putting forward*^ 
scheme whereby for 10 years we shall havC a chaud^e'of sending up 
oui chosen representatives. 

They wilf get s*6und the table, and 1 ask those who are the chief 
critics of this scheme whether they really think that when all of us 
get <»‘OUiiJ tfie table'* witli big national questions bq‘fore us, in ten 
years those questions will not do much to cut across tne communal 
differences. I claim that, far from making water-tight compart- 
ments in India, we have made a definite constfuctivo suggestion 
for getting away from the present difficulties and moving towards 
the unity of India later. 

'Now, in doing so there has been no question of loot. I do not 
suppose for one moment that in trying to arrange the percentages 
amongst people w-ho sometimes w'anted a 140 per cent, out of 100 we 
have been able to satisfy everybody, but I do claim that the figures 
put forward are reasonable. 

Now, my friend, Sardar Ujjal Singh, accused me and my com- 
munity of taking 9,000 per ceir^. weightage. I have not *wf>rkeJ 
it out, but if his figures are coiract he should mention that in the 
past we had 12,500 per cent, w^eightage, so that we have given up 
3,500. 

On the other hand, oo far as 'Jie Sikhs in the Punjab are con- 
cerned, w'e have increased their weightage by 54 per cent, from 
what they enjoy at present, in an effort to try to meet them. I am 
not suggesting they will agree with w^hat w^e have done. In my 
discussions with them they have suggested that it is quite impos- 
sible for them to agree on any basis where the Muhammadan is in 
the majority, even though he is in the majority of the populfition. 

I do claim, however, that the suggestion we ha^e made m not 
entirely unreasonable. 

There is only one other point with regard to w^hich J should like 
J:o,,givC an answer to my friend, Sardar TJjjai Singh. If I heara 
him rightly, he suggested that in Bengal and the Punjab the whole 
•country was being put permanently into the hands of the Muslim 
majority. I can only ask w^h ether it is possible that aiiy country 
is going to he ruled for very long by a majority of one. The 
Muhaipmadans get only 51 per cent, under our suggestions in each 
Province. 

I do not think I have anything else to add. .. the memorandum, 
<^as I see it, is not ^ entirely exhauotive; for instance, ve have not 
touched on the question of Second Chambers, which, many have 
suggested, may form a‘ suitable arrangement in various Provinces; 
hqt’these Second Chainjtiers woi]ld be in conformij^y with the lines 
which we have suggested as tjk fair distribution of representaijjon 
among the various communities. 

I ask this Committee to accept' it that I am not speaking only 
for myself here; I finow I inay splSak for the other minorities, 
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u'ith whom' I have had tie pleasure of working, nrlfeji I say Jtbis is 
Qpnsidered to oe,® and meant to Be by* us, a cdnstrfictive iugge^lioti 
for overcomi%^^the yresgnt deplorable deadlock which, idien we last 
met^ was considered so insuperable that it M’a# suggested the Com^ 
► mitten shbuld be |idjourned sine die. 

Df. Moonje : Sii^, the document that was presented by His 
Highness Th^ Aga Ehaii to this Committee ibis moaning reached 
my hands onlV a minute or two before I was due to lea’^^ i(ft the 
meeting of tbis Committee. I am not, therefore, at present in a 
position to make#any kind of statement or any kind of commejit^jn 
the details of the scheme, but, from the remarks that 1 have heard 
here, it Seems chief characteristic of that document appears to 
be separate electorates and weightage, to which what qualification 
I could apply at this time I am at a loss to know^ because it^has 
been calculated that a weightage of *5,000 times has been given iii 
some cases and 9,000 times in others. T am not in a position, 
therefore, to say what the percentage Aveightage is, but I can quite 
imierstand that thettwo^t^nis on which that document is based are 
sepiu'nte electorates and an excessive amount of wreightage. !• 
thinl\*it may be w’^ell to make th{% position of (he Hindu Mahasabha 
quite clear. ‘The Hindu Mahasabha will never agree to separate 
electorates and they nill never agree to any weightage being given 
from the Hindu community. 

The third noint that has beeti made cipar from the remarks is 
that tlie document says a comniigial government by a communal 
majewity by law should be established in two Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal. To that the Hindt^ Mahasabha will not agree. Un- 
fortunately it seems that it has entirely passed out of their minds 
that the Hindus in Bengal and the Punjab also form ^ minority 
comhiiinity, and therefore deserve some kind of protection. These 
are^inatters ordetail jvdiicli T have not been able to study from the 
document, aiid therefore I cannot say more at this stage. 

A s^teigent of the position of the Hindu Mahasabha was pre- 
^seijted last time irf this Conference. U^fortunatelj- it was ^lot 
publisjied in the reports, probably through an oversight, but st 
promise has been given to me that it will be published in whatever 
^reports €nay be issued later. I therefore reprevSent the same state-* 
ment of the Ifindii Mahasal)ha for publication in the Report, ♦and 
I take advantage of the opj)ortiinitv you nave ^iveif us of hswiding 
^in a supplementary statement to this statement. 

^To these fewiV^ords I liax^* nothing more to add. 

Mrs. l^aictu : Mr. Pwme AtSiittfer, I do not wish to detain tlii% 
Commit4e% vely long, but only to say one or two w^)^(fs. S ou are 
aviaro that among other things I am the Bffieial represen ts^tive t>f 
the woolen’s oi^anisations in thin assembly, and I wish to 
.a^pleasant note in the midst of many discordant ones. Where soi 
many communities representing minorities have aaked^ for special 
br^ephrate* protection, I have a proud mandate* from a large section 
> ! the women of India, who hot only disclaim any special protection,^ 
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conces^iou or fa four, but hove ordered die to resist an^ demand for 
atiy conoei^sion, iiave •ordered '‘me in their name to rcnise to accept 
any indirect or direct means of preferential treatment, no mattet 
how influential or illustrious the support it'might r^cdive from the 
Tnere*men in this Committee. It is alleged — I do not Iruow how 
accurately — ^that my great leader, Mahatma Gajridhi, is among those 
mistaken people who aVe willing to give a chivalrous assurance to 
the \\;eak-rkne6d women of India that they will give support to them 
in any claim they may make for indirect concessions. ' I have great 
pleasure in resisting his claim to represent the w'oinen of Indja in 
any "tray. Ip. this matter he must take my guidance and not I his. 
I therefore wish it to be noted, on behalf of the tliree great 
organisations which I represent, and whif^li make claim to represent 
the ^collective view of the women of India w ho are engaged in 
public work of any kind, that they will not accept any concession 
in the way of co-option, nomination or reservation of s'eftts. 

My colleague Mrs. Subbarayan, has, I know, issued a very able 
minority memorandum whi<di I am sure you will duly consider. 
We have already circulated the memoiaudinn on behalf of «lie 
organised public opinion of the women of India, which I am sure 
the Government will also considei. And, without taking up' your 
time any further, may I ask that you will record my claim on behalf 
of the women of India, that they do not wish to complicate the 
issues in any fashion, but to set an example by disclaiming any 
effort to give them preierential treatment because of their sex? 
We do not wish for sex discrimination either against or on behalf 
of the women of India. 

The Naivah of Chhitari: Sir, *a confession of failure is humi- 
liating indeed, and it is true, as you mentioned, Sir, that we have 
not been able to come to a complete solution of the communal 
problem. Standing here to-day, I do not wish to say anything on 
behalf of the Muhammadans. My respected leader, His Highi?ess 
The Aga Khan, has put forward the agreement arrived at between 
Muhammadans and some other communities. Having made that 
oiiiie clear, I want to s\:bi;xit that the cominmiAl differences, when 
one looks at them carefully, are not quite so formidable in reality 
as they appear to be outwardly. His Highness The Aga Khan in 
presenting this Conference with an agreement has shown 'that it 
is backed up by 45 per cent, of the community. If we read the 
resolution of the Working Committee of Congress on the communal 
question together with the resolution of the All Parties Muslim ' 
Confereiifce-^I do not wish to refer to^ny private •negotiations — we 
jp,nd that a careful scrutiny will show that in fact the ^differences 
are not quite so wide as would at first sight appear. The points of 
difference have been naijrowed down very miicli. 

My speCcial purpose in speaking to-day is to put forward the 
case of another small class, if npt a community. I mean the land- 
lords. I wish to submit that during the last year conditions have 
arisen in India which have caused the owners of the Ipind a good 
deal of alarm. There was agitation which was of course due to 
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economic troubles ; but at tbe^same time ceigtaib pbas^'of the uni^ 
were* such 4llai they caused them a lot of anxi^, and the Britssli 
Indian Association has |fttssed a,re8o]iution asku%tiaudlords«ajb tlu 
J^und Table Conference to beg the Minoritie*s Committee to insiU 
that ia the Rittdamehtal Bights a*guarantee for the right of privaU 
pi-u^'orlya should also be included. In the ^ehru Report this 
guarantee was gi\«n and I see nothing against it. 4 do not d^and 
It only for the landlords. In fact, it is asBeiftial for everybody 
who possesses anything in the country ^at bis*poBi(i6n as to his 
property shetdd he guaranteed. That is the only point that I 
wanted to m%ke on behalf of the landlords here. I may put their 
case about othe( saf guards on some other .occasion, as 1 dp not 
thinkrthe Minorities (^mmittee has anything to do with the consti* 
tution of the future Government, as to whether it should be bica- 
meral or unicamiral. 

Begur% $hah Nawaz : Prime Minister, last year in your conclud- 
ing speech you said that we had spoken here subject to reconsidera- 
tion and subject to the reaction our public opinion would show to 
our work. When I went back to my country I was surprised to 
find that the proposals msit Mrs. Subharayan and I had put before 
yoiut^ behalf of our country-women were not acceptable to them.* 
Women belonging to almost all uastes, creeds and sections said that 
they were not prepared to accept any special qualification or alloca- 
tion of s^ats. Wnerever I went, in Bombay, io Delhi, in Lahore, 
in Simla, in Myssoorie, Aligarh and Ambala, almost all the women 
— at least 90 per cent, of the educated classes — said to me that in 
asking for these special qualifications in our proposals we had not 
asked for what they wanted us to secure for them. As you are 
aware, last year we did not come ;vith any mandates, and in consul- 
tation with some of our sisters here we put forward those proposals. 
But representative meetings have now been held almost all over 
the*country, and especially in Bombay and Lahore, and we have 
been asked to*place ^fore you this memorandum which has been 
circulated to ihe members of this Committee on behalf of the women 
in Indi|i.. I have to submit for your consideration, Sir, that most* 
'of the womSn of m}% country belonging to all classes mil nq^ accept 
anjr special treatment or qualification which means a positioiS^ of 
sex inieriority. This is the mandate we have brought and this is 
what I place before you. I am an original member of the All-India • 
Womei^s Conference; I have also been serving on our Proyiijcial 
Organising Committee for the last five dr sis years, and J was 
•presiding at the Western Punjab Conference only last* April. 
Therefore, it is jpj duty, raUier my pleasant duty, to spv ’to you 
that we, the women of India,* ask that there shall be uq aisqualifi- 
cation of &x frith regard to our civic rights, 

Sir Ohmiflntal Setalvad: I beg leave to, occupy a few moments 
of <the Committee’s time on behalf of tho.se who sU with me M this 
corner of the table. We are not In any s^nse communhl. W« do 
mot beldtag to any communal organllsafion. j^e belong to aqmliti- 
qal grqup which is more interested in the poli^ticaDadvance of the< 
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tjouiitiy, and fheing a group, venture to eubmit tliW* tMe 
corarse you have indicated for the future sittings of. the Plenaiy 
Session is not 6^al<iulated to jserve^ the end for which we have all 
a^senibled^ here. It involves this, "that the Federal Structure Con^- 
inittee wilF practically come te aH end. '^e shall i)o|v further pro- 
ceed to the considerAtion of the vital questions of Finance, D8fepce, 
and other constitutional matters. The Plenary Session will be held, 
and after a genera! tal^ we shall disperse. It .is much to be regret- 
ted that thls^is gding to be the end of this Conferei^ce, which has 
beeurlookfed to in the whole of India with very anxipus eyes. All 
the expenditure involved in all the Delegates coining overseas last 
yeftr and this year will practically end in nothing. ‘ We venture 
to submit, therefore, ^that instead of taking the*' course yqu are 
indicating, namely, to report to the Plenary Session a failure, to 
stop the further work of the Federal Structure Committee, to 
stop' in fact all discussions with regard to Financial Safeguards, 
Defence, the Army, and other vital constitutional q,nestions — 
instead of this, that j'ou, Sir, the Prime Minister, should decide 
the difficulties of the communal question and report your decision 
to the Plenary Session, which need not be called as early as you 
have indicated, but a little later, so as to Vtllbw the Federal Structiire 
Committee to deal further with the essential and vital questions 
with regard to which the whole ot India is concerned. 

Nor should yoji, Mr. Prime Minister, feel any hesitation in 
taking on yourself the burden and the responsibility of deciding the 
iK)mmunal problem, because when we began last y3ar, as you are 
all aware, failure in tliis directfon was not unanticipated. We 
put forward our best efforts, bdth last year and this year; and, 
when you come to the merits of the difficulties that have arisen 
from the communal question, I ‘'think there is considerable mis- 
apprehension existing in the minds of many people. It is made io 
appear as if all these comuiunities are disagreed on almost eyery 
point, that they are hopelessly at logger-heads. That is, I submit, , 
tar from the truth. If we properly analyse the situation, I venture 
to say that we shall find that the points of disagreement are much 
fewer than the points of agreement, 

^Take, for instance, Mr. Prime Minister, the real and vital pro- 
tection that the minorities require — protection' for their religion, 
protection for their culture, a projier place for their members in the 
Servic^^B, and so on. With regard to these matters,* various* 
Formulas were i^hrarhed out last year and practically agreed**to, and 
[ find ,’n the statement which His Highness The Aga Hhan has 
submitted^ some of those formulas have been adopted verbatim. 

If, therefore, we have regard ^o tke essential knd vital protec- 
tion that the different communiti^' need, we shall find tCat there is 
considerable agreement amongst the members of the popference. 
The difference, as I have ventured to point out in thk note wh^ich 
I baVe circulated to the'^mCmbeiXj of this Conferenkse, can ^eallj^ be 
narrowed down to the diffictiltj' which exists and which hes to 
faced with regerd to the Punjab and with regard to Bengal. 
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rr should not prove jnipossable toifind x^sdlution {or that diffi- 
culty/ It should not be difficult, to my mind, ftgi’ you, Mr. Prime 
Minister, with /ill the experience .and knowledge bi^olitical affgm 
that you have gafned in your varied life, and Knowing intimately^ 
as you nom, 4he Ininds of the p?>ople assembled here, lo come tc 
a decision which may be fair and impartial to ^1 concerned on the 
•question ot the Punjab, and on the question of Bengal*; and, if you 
solve that, everything will practically be splveJ. 

I do, -therefore, appeal to you, Mr. Prime Ministeui and I hope 
and believe thtft all the parties concerned will acquiesce in*the®idea 
that \vhatever^points of difPerence are left or still exist between the 
various comrauniiies may be left to your judgment and decisioti. 
I do nbt think that any party should have any hesitation in entrust- 
ing that# decision to you, having confidence in your political 
sagacity and impartiality. 

As I say, in view of events since last year, and d all the study 
of the details and intricacies of this problem, it should not* take 
very long for you, Sir, to come to a rougli and ready decision. I 
implore voti, therefore, to adopt that course if my hrother Delegates 
heroiwill support my suggestion, that instead of throwing away al^ 
the wfii k that has been clone all this time, and bringing the Federal 
Sinictftre Committee’s work to ati abrupt ending, as will he the 
case, and leaving unsolved and unconsidered the vital problems of 
constituii^uuil advance in the country, the commimal dilficult3^' may 
be solved in the manner I have suggested, Mr. Prime Minister, by 
yourself taking iT|)on you the bur<^n and responsibility of giving 
a decision wliicdi everyone must aeqept. Having done tbat, proc(?pd 
with the work of the Federal Struct lire Coimniitee as originally 
inteiKied, go through all the vita^ constitutional cjuestions that are 
awaiting solution, and then <*all the IMenary Session to approve 
of that Report of the Federal Structure Committee. , 

What T mean, Sir, is tlmt this session of the Conference should 
“not tend withoilt achieving what you started last year to achieve. 
Let us, befomwe disperse, have the main features of the conslitii- 
tioii haipnjered out, let us have the framework of th§ constitution 
settled in a Tnanner §atisfactory both to India and to England. 

!\s J have said, •as regards communal ilifficulties, if we really' 
and properly analyse them, they can be reduced to a very narrow 
, compass «ifideed, and in a spirit of generous give and take "it should 
not be ipipossibie to arrive at a solution evqn now. We have*trted, 
and we have failed, in a manner which iiohody chn hfelp regretting, 
but, as I say, at this stage, in order to save the work of tlfp Con- 
ference, in order to secure to Ipdia at an early stage the ccusiitution 
that every|^ody Vahts and hopes for, the only courstf which is 
feasible is that this question of*tlio minorities ^and ^the^ communaP 
question j^lupulfl* now oe decided authoritatively by* you, SiKr, the 
Prijne Minister, and that then the work ottthe Federal Strpetur^ 
Committf»e shoulfl proceed. 

• Mrs.^ Subharayan: Prime •Ministei^ I do. not vsaiit to 

t|k^ up much of the tiuje of the Committee. Acting on tho 



suggestion * that ,y(^i made,, at our^ last meeting, I circtildted a 
memorandum to this Uommittee on t^ie subject of WQinen’s^ repre- 
senti^tion in the vLegislatures. Briefly, it states tlm pronosals that 
<th? women’s (felegution pu{ forward last year; only I have made 
slight modifications to meet the divergepcies* of among the 

women in India. ^ 

. I regret weiy much that there is a difference of view imiong the 
women of India^ and even among the womfen’s delegation, but I 
think it is, not strange to meet with differences of view among 
thiidcin^ women, just as there is difference of opinion among 
thinking men. 

* Mrs. I^aidu and the Begum Shah Nawaz havu explained, to the 
Committee the claims, or rather the denial of any claims, put 
forward by the three important women’s organisations ** in India, 
but I cannot admit the claim that their memorandum is supported 
by the whole* womanhood of India, by women of all plasses and 
communities. I know that there is a large body of educated women, 
women who have had practical experience of social, educational 
and political work in India, who do not^^support the memorandum 
issued in the name of these three wom^n^'s or^ganisations in Ihdia, 
but who feel that it is necessary to have some method to enstme the 
presence of women in our firsts few Legislatures under the new 
constitution, and these women have asked me to press this claim at 
this Conference jrst as I did last year. 

Besides, it has been pointed out to me that this memorandum 
has not been fully considered by kll the branches of these organisa- 
tions. One of the organisations expressed a view different from the 
view expressed in this memorandum about two months befo!^e the 
memorandum was issued. And my friends who think like me fpel 
that if the different aspects of the question are presented to those 
organisations they might modify their views. 

Prime Minister, those who feel like me and have urged m') to 
press this claim, agree with the women’s orghnisatiops and my two 
colleagues here as regards principles. We do want equality; but 
at the same i;ime we fear that the equality y^hich nlay be given 
to.tus fii the constitution may be, for some time at least, equality 
only on paper and not equality in actual practice. We fe^ that 
there is some confusion as to equality of opportunity and, equality 
of rights. Equal political rights will not necessarily give womeii 
equal’ chances^ in ^opeh- elections. We therefore feel that it is 
aosolVitoly necessary that some method should be devised to ensure 
the representation of women on the Legislatures. 

My ^friends, like me, Prime Minister, are realists; when we 
^hink of an ideal q»d are very, aiixious to achieve that ideal, we 
also thipk of practical steps to achieve that ideal, and dto pot allow 
ourselves to be swayed by mere sentiment and theories. Lastly, 
in ^pufcing , forward this claim ombehalf of those w<tmen and mysdf, 
we think not only of the interests of women but also of iiational 
interests in geqeral, rfs we firmly believe that it is essential for ivur 
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LegIslatureB to have th^e co-oj)eratio» of waiutn •in t^e interests of 
national pxigreM. ^ 

^ With theseff^ words* Prime •Minister, I wnnfdiformaUy request 
you to accept the uiemorandum thut I had the privilege gof eirculat- 
ing^tcf the dommittee find the Conference as #n official document 
for the lavourable consideration of the Committee and the^ Con* 
ference. 

Mr. .Gandhi : Prime Minister, and fellow^ Delegates, it is not 
without very considerable hesitation and shame that f take pgrt in 
the discussion on the minorities question. I have not been able 
to read with the care and attention that it deserves the memoraudpm 
eent to^the Delegates on behalf of certain minorities •and received 
this mor^iing. • 

Before I offer a few remarks on that memorandum, with your 

S ermission and with all the deference and respect that are your 
ue, I wduld express my dissent from the view that you put Jbefore 
this Committee, that the inability to solve the communal question 
was hampering the progress of constitution-building, and that it 
an indispensable c^iJition prior to the building of any such 
constitution. I expressed at an early stage of the sittings of this 
'Comihittee that I did not share ^hat view^ The experience that I 
have since gained has confirmed me in that view; and, if; you will 
pardon me for saying so, it was because of the^einphasis that was 
laid lasf year and repeated this year upon this dimculty, that the 
different comrrftinities were encouraged to press w^ith all the vehe- 
mence at their command their own respective views. 

would have been against human nature if they had done 
otherwise. All of them thougl^^; that this was the time to press 
forward their claims for all they were worth, and I venture to 
suggest again that this very emphasis has defeated Jbhe purpose 
wluch I have no doubt it had in view. Having received that 
eifcouragemeilt, we ^have failed to arrive at an agreement. I 
therefore asJitx'iate myself entirely with the view expressed by Sir 
Chinififilal Setalvad, that it is not this question which is tht*« 
fulcrum, it is not ithis question which is the central fact^but the 
central fact is tha constitution-building. * 

I arr^ quite certain that you did not convene this Round Table 
Confei^nce apd bring us all six thousand miles away from oui^ 
homesiand occupations to settle the coi^ftiunal question, but you 
convened us, you made deliberate declarations lhat’we were invited 
to come here, to share the process of constitution-building, •and that 
before we wentj^^iway from yowr hospital shores we shoridihave the 
certain ctnviction that we ha^ built up an honourablb and a res- 
pectable fraipework foi* the freedom of India* aiu\ thpt it awaitftl 
only tke^ijnpl’imatur of the approval of ^ the House of Commons 
atid the House^of Lords. 

I at the present moment, we lire face to face \vith a v^olly 

situation, namely, that because ttb ere is no ooftinitinaf 
• settleanent agreed to by ir# there is to be no building of •the consfit it- 
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tioT)^ and that as resort and* as tke last touch jron, will 

announce the pojic/ of His Majesty’s Oo^^epment in collection with 
the constitution and ail the matters that may arise fyoiu it. I cann^ 
help feeling that it would be a scrry ending to jt Conference which 
was brought into being with so much tniinpeting and with so* 
much hope excited in the minds and in the breasts of many people. 

Coming to this document, I accept the thanks that have been 
given to me bv Sii" Hubert Carr. Had it not been for the remarks 
that I made when I*shouldered that burden, and hjvl,not it been 
for my utter failure to bring about a solution, Sir Hubert Carr 
rightly says he Would not have found the very admirable solution 
that *he has been able, in common with the other minorities, to 
present to this Committee for consideration and finally, for the* 
consideration and approval of His Majesty’s Gov(5rninent. 

I will not ^eprive Sir Hubert Carr and his associates of the 
feeling of satisfaction that evidently actuates them, tnit in my 
opinion what they have clone is to sit bv the carcase, and they have 
performed the laudable feat of dissecting that carcase. 

As representing the predoniinani political organisation in Imda, 
i have no hesitation in saying to His Majesty’s (lovenimeiit, to 
those friends who seek to represents or who think they represent the 
minorities mentioned against their names, jind indeed to the w'hole 
world, that this scLenie is not one designed to acliieve respoiisihle 
government, hut is undoubtedly a sidieme designed ,|o share power 
with the bureaucracy. i i 

If that is the intention- and iVhs the iniention running through 
the whole of that document — I wish them well, and the Congress 
is entirely out of it. The Congress will waiid(U’ no matter how 
many years in. the wilderness rather than lend itself to a proposal 
under wdiich the hardy tree of freedom and responsible govennnent 
can never grow\ 

I am astonished that Sir Hubert Carr should tell jis that they 
have evolved a scheme wdiich, being designed only for a ^temporary 
‘period, w'ould not damage the cause of nationalism, hut at the end 
of t^a years we would aP find ourselves hugging one another and 
throwing ourselves into one another’s laps. My political experience 
teaches me a wrholly different lesson. If this responsible govern- 
ment, wdienever it" comes, is to be inaugurated under happy 
auspmes, it shoiild not undergo the process of vivi-section to which 
this sekeme subjects it; it is a strain which no Government can 
possibly, near. 

There' is the coping stone to this structure, and I* am surprised, 
Prime Minister, that you allowod yourself to meiitidn this as 
if it was an .^'ndisputhble fact, naTmely.'that the proposals ^pay he 
taken as' being occeptaMe to well over one hundred and fi/tee.u 
nsilliopaof people, or aboijt 4f* per,cent. of the population of Jndia. 
You .had a striking demonstration of the inaccuracy of this figure! 
You have had, on beha’f of the women, a complete repudiation of 
special representation, and as they happen to be one-half of the- 
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pocPliltition of India, this 4t> per cent, is Somewhat reduced, tilt 
only that : ^the Cougr^s may be a t^enr ittsigufficaiit organisation, 
but I havS not hesitateitb make the claim, uncj I^am not ashaifiied 
^to repeat thfe tliat the Coifgress claims to r^resent ^5 

per cent, or 95 per cent, of thet population not merely of British 
but of tie whole* of India. 

Subject to ay. the questions that may be ra^ed^, I repeat the 
^claim with all the emphasis at my command that ttfe Con^resfl, by 
.right of ser^ce, claims to represent that pfipulaiion which is called 
the agricqltoral population of India, and* I woifid ^iccent the 
vchalleiige, if the Government were to issue the challenge, that we 
should hav^ a referendum in India, and you would immediately 
find* whether the Congress represents them* or whether it does* not 
represent thejn. But I go a step further. At the present moment 
if you were to* examine the register of Congress, if you were to 
examine the records of the prisons of India, you would finc^ that 
the Congi^ess represented and represents on its register a very large 
number of Muhammadans. Several thousand Muhamniadafts went 
to goal last year under the banner of Congress. The Congress 
to-day has .several thousand Muhammadans on its register. The 
Gon^ress lias thiusaifd.^ of Untouchables on its register. The 
Cangre.ss has Indian Christians also on its register. I do not 
know that there is a single confmiinity which is not represented on 
the Congress register. With all deference to the Xawab Sahib of 
Chhitsfri, even landlords and even mill-owners •and millionaires are 
represented tjiere, I admit that they are coming to the Congress 
slowly, cautiously, but ihe Ccfigress is drying to serve them also. 
The Congress undoubtedly represents Labour. Therefore this 
• claiiiii that the proposals set forth in this memorandum are 
acceptable to well over one hundred and fifteen millions of people 
*i needs to be taken with a very great deal of reservation and caution, 

• One word more and I shall have done. You have had presented 
tf) you and airculated to the members, I hope, the Congress proposal 
in connection with* the communal problem. I venture to submit 
that^f all the schemes that I have seen it is the most workable 
scheme* iut I ma^ be in error there. I admit that it has not com- 
mended itself to the representatives oi the coinmxuiitiis this 
tabhe, but it has* commended itself to the representatives of tUbse 
very classes in India. It is not the creation of one brain, but it is 
the Aeatioii of a Committee on which various important parties 
were* represented. 

Therefore you have got on behalf of the Congress th8t*scheme; 
l)ut the Congrpss has also sugge.sted that there should be un impar- 
tial arbitration. Througlf arbitration all over the^tvdrld people 
have adfijusted their cUfferencts, and the Congress is always opeij t% 
accept lyiy dj^cision ot an arl*itra*tion court, 1 have ixTself ventur^ 
^to sii^geit that there might be appointed by the Government q 
judicjial tribiwial which would n^am^ue^fhis case ancl give its deei- 
•sion^ But if none of these things are acceptable to any of ift, and« 
,if this is the sine qua non of any constihltion-building" •then’I siv 
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(it will bettej for ns that we slioiild reiuaia without ^eo- 

called responsfole Govertment than that should accept this 
claim. * 

Vould'*like to rejteat what I hare said before, i;hat, while the 
Congress wili always accept any sctlution tha^. may be a^^ceptahle to 
the Hindus, the Muh&mmadans and the Sikhs, Congress will be no 
party to special reservation or special electorates for an^^ other 
minorities. The Congress will always endorse (Olauses or reserva- 
tions as to fundamental rights and civil liberty. It will be open 
to everybody to be placed on the voters* roll and to appeal to the 
common body of the electorates. 

In my humble opinion the proposition enunciated by Sir Hubert 
Carr is the very negation of responsible Government, the very 
negation of nationalism. If he says that if you want- a live- Euro- 
pean on the Legislature then he must be elected by^'the Europeans 
themselves, well. Heaven help India if India has to have represen- 
tatives elected by these several, special, cut-up groups. That 
European will serve India as a whole, and that European only, who 
commands the approval of the common electorate and not the mere 
Europeans. This very' idea suggests that t!^e responsible Govern- 
ment will always have to contend against these interests which yrill 
always be in conflict against the national spirit — against this body 
of 85 per cent, of the agricultural! population. To me it is an 
unthinkable thing. If we are going to bring into being responsible 
Government and if wb are going to get real freedom, then I ^;^bnture 
to suggest that it should be the proud privilege and the duty of 
every one of these so-called special classes to seek entry into the 
Legislatures through this open door, through the election and 
approval of the common body of electorates. You know that 
Congress is wedded to adult suffrage, and under adult suffrage it 
will be open to all to be placed on the voters’ list. More than that 
nobody can ask. 

One word more as to the so-called Untouchables. 

I can understand the claims advanced by other minorities, but 
tjbe claims advanced on behalf of the Untouchables, that to me is 
the ‘‘ unkindest'eut of all.** It means the perpAtual bab-sinister. 
I wov'id ffot sell the vital interests of the Untouchables even for^ 
the sake of winning the freedom of India. I claim myself in my 
own person to represent the vast mass of the Untouchables.* ^Here 
I speak not merely on behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my 
own behalf, and I claim that I vould get, if there was a referendum 
of the Untouchables, their vote, and that I would top the poll. 
And I would work from one end of India to the other to tell the 
Untouchable)^ that separate electorates and separate reservation is* 
rot the way to remove this bar-sinister, which is the shame, not of 
them, but of orthodox Hinduism. . 

I/et this Committee and let the whole world know thut to-day. 
there is*^ body of Hindu reformers who are pledged to remove this 
(blot ot untouchability. We do^not want on our register and on our 
c&sus Untoucbables classified as a separate class. Sikhs majr 
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reitaiai'as such in perpetuity^ so mgLy so may 

Europeans, lyill XJutoucha])le8 remain Untouchables in perpe* 
tuityP I would far rathcn* that Hinduism dierf Ijhan that.^- 
toiichability li/edi Therefore, with *all m^ regard for iTr. 
Atnbedknr, an<^fpr his desire to see the Untouchables uplifted, with 
all my Regard for his ability, I must say in all humility that here 
the great v^ong un^er which he has laboured and peijiaps the bitter 
experiences that he has undergone have for the •moment warped 
his judgment. ^ It hurts me to have to say this, 'but I would be 
untrue to the cause of the Untouchables, which ^s as de*kr tK> m% as. 
life itself, if t aid not say it. I will not bargain away their rights, 
for ther kingdofti of the whole world. I am speaking with a dug 
sense responsilfility, and I say that it is* not a proper claim' 
which IS* registered by l)r. Ambedkar when he seeks to speak for 
the whole m the* Untouchables of India. It will create a division 
in Hinduism which I cannot possibly look forward to with any 
satisfaction, \fhatsoever. I do not mind Untouchablis, if they so 
desire, being converted to Islam or Christianity. I should tolerate 
that, but I cannot possibly tolerate what is in store for Hinduism 
if there are two divisionfL set forth in the villages. Those who 
spealf of the politick ri^hft of Untouchables do not know their 
India, do not Know how Indian society is to-day constructed, and 
therefore 1 want to say with all th% emphasis that I can command 
that if I was the only person to resist this thing I would resist it 
with my life. " • 

Chairmun: It# is necessary that before we disperse there should 
be no misunderstandings again. The docui&euts which have been 
put in are not documents that havi received the apmoval of this 
ComniMtee, of the Round Table Conference, or of His Majesty’s 
Government. The documents placVid before us officially represent 
the* views of the communities and of those who have definite views 
on thg subject of nvinority representation. To take one illustration 
pf what has happened, 1 do not think it is fair for anyone here to 
say fhat because I reported to this Conference that I was informed 
last night by a* deputation that they presented a document covering 
46 per cdhti gf the population of India, that therefore*! associated 
ihysglf with that statSment or in any way tcK)k up any relatiBnshrp 
to it except to tell you that that was said to me last night. 

The document remains an official document, which will be 
WaminedTin thcv light of what has been said, here now, and if^vull 
he used, like other documents, for the guidance and enlightenment 
,of those who settle down to deal with the details of the problem, 
rlease, therefore, do not allow any somewhat slight departjire* f roiu 
accuracy to prejudice your minQs or to be the origin of any political 
agitation whatever. ^ ^ , 

I find self *--and I know my colleagues do too — ^very mtich in 

agr^ment wfth Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, bilt we have again 
again an^ again* pressed that the» Federal Structure CommiWe 
shotild discuss those subjects included ih the class of^safeguprds— 
the*Army, Finance and so on. From inside tne Federal. Structure 



Cojaunittee*'' itself, owe ver, ^ from that •^hty Committee itieif, Ve 
T^ere infonxSed that tfiose subjects could hot be dealt with in that 
Committee, and 'the morement to let' suspend its Vork for the 
•mbment' came ^ot from us but flrom the Committed itself. 

Pandtt M. M. Malaviya : N8t from the Cofiimittre. 

Several Mevibert : From a section of the Committeej 

Chainmn : It is perfectly true it might be regarded as a section 
of the Committee, but then the other section declined to attend 
.and discuss' these subjects, according to my report . ]Lt is no doing 
of ours and it is no motion of ours that this should be the case ; as 
D- matter of fact, we are so determined to have your views 6n that 
that other means will have to be taken to get them. We lare not 
going to deal with the subject of safeguards withopt knowing your 
views. We wish the whole Committee to expresu its views, includ- 
ing all the sections represented on the Committee, and we are not 
gomg to take" any action without a very close examination of your 
jpoint of view. The trouble has been to get it. 

There is one thing I should like to assure my friend upon, and 
it is this. The work that has been dcjno^ber^. is not to oe wasted. 
'The expression of views which has taken place here is not tq be put 
on one side. The declaration made by the Government atihe end 
of the last Session of the Round Table Conference holds good; the 
work will be profeeded with. I think I had better wait until I am 
really authorised to make a detailed statement and not Anticipate 
it, because on further consideration there might <be better sugges- 
tions made. We have'put our Brand to this plough, and our hand 
:is going to remain on the plough until the end of the furrow. 
Make no mistake about that. That remains. We wanted the verj" 
closest co-operation. We have iStken every step we could to get it, 
and we are as much disappointed as anybody else that the Federal 
Structure" Committee, in the circumstances, could not, apparently, 
finish its work. 

Now, my friend (Sir Chimanlal Setalvafl), there^.is your point. 
We cannot here deal with the Federal Structure Ccpnmittee. 
Nothing that is happening now has happenec^ by design, nor is it 
happening because we like it; but you see the position yourselves. 

Mr. Gandhi has made a very impressive declaration — a very 
impressive declaration. Other impressive declarations h^ave been, 
made. Will yon, each of you, every member of Vhis Cojnmittee, . 
sign* a request to hie to settle the community question and pledge 
yonrsjflves to accept my decision.^ That, I think, is a very fail ‘ 
offer. „ ♦ 

Mr. Sastri : We are w illing on, this side. 

Chairnfany But I do not want any section, or azi^v one man. 
Will the members of this Committee sign a declaration asking me 
to^give a decision, even a temporary one, on the *icommui^ity ques- • 
tion,,and say that you will* agree? I do not want it now« I rfay. 
will ybu put; your fiames to it and give that to me, with .the 



assurance that the decision come to will be accejiteu ujr 
will be wor&a by you to the best of your ability^ ij» the course of 
thp working of fhcbnew constitutiohP I have asked severa> sectimis* 
-J^t least, in^viduals— Jrom tinier to time for that, aild I have 
neve^ g8t it. xkat would certainly straighten ott the position, but 
Apart fronf that, d^ please, not forget wmat I said }p. opening •tlys 
meeting — that the Government will not allow community differences 
to prevent it from carrying out its pledges andT producing a constitu- 
tion. Therefo^ do not make the community differenee ii^ore 
important than it is; but I say to j'ou now, and you all know, I am 
sure, in yohr (fwn hearts that I am right, that the solution of tljp 
Indian^ community difficulty ought to be reaclied by those of you 
who are diere, and if you cannot do it I say very well, your failure 
to do it will nof nsean that the British Government will simply sit 
back and say “ AVe can do nothing at all.” That is not the ca«e. 

This work is going to go on. Do not make any inistake about 
that. This work is going to go on and it is going to come to a 
successful issue too. 

(The CoiniftiMee adjourned sine die.) 


NOTK ADDED BY SIBDAR UJJAL SINGH. 

• 

I wisli* to make a corre(*tion iji Sir Hubert Carres statement to 
the effect that thi scheme of representation ip the Punjab contained 
in tlie agreement had increased the weightage of the Sikhs in the 
Piinjal). Ill fact the weightage has been reduced by 11 per cent. 
The Sikhs are now enjoying 18 ]>er cent, representation w^ith 11 
per cent, of the population, which means a weightage of G5 per cent. 
But in the new census the Sikh population has gone up, to 13 per 
cent. •and with this po]mlation a representation of 20 per cent., 
<\s is^ provided in the agreement, means a weightage of 54 per cent., 
i.e., 11 per cept. less flian iliey are already enjoying. Even with 
their previous wnnghtage alone the Sikhs are nowr entitled to 22 
per cent? fepresentayon in the Punjab. But the Sikhs 'jant a 
similar w^eightage to^ that enjoyed by Muslim minorities. ^ 
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SEpONli REpOBT OE MINORITIES COMMITTEE. 

The I»epoit of sub-Commitiee No. IJI (Miii9risties) approved 
by the Committee of the whole Conference on 19th January, 1931, 
recorded that opinion was unanimous that in order to secure the 
co-operation of all communities which is essential to the successful 
working of responsible government in India, it war^ necessary that 
the,, new cohstitutidu should contain provisions designed to assure 
the communities that their interests would not be prejudiced, and 
tjiat it was particularly desirable that some agreement shoald be 
cbnle to between the major communities in order to facilitate the 
■consideration of the whole question.” In these circumstances, it 
recommended that ” the Conference should register an opinion that 
it was desirable that an agreement upon the claims made to it should 
be reached and that the negotiations should be contiauad between 
the representatives concerned, with the request that the result of 
their efforts should be reported to those engaged in the next stage 
■of these negotiations.” 

2. The Committee resumed its deliberations on 28th September, 
and met subsequently on 1st October, 8th October and 13th Novem- 
ber. It had the assistance in its discussions of the representative 
■of the Congress Earty. 

V. 

3. At the first meeting of the resumed Commi'^tee on 28th Sep- 
tember it was reported that infonnal negotiations were proceeding 
between certain of the communities concerned, and after discussion 
it was unanimously agreed that, in order to give these negotiations 
■an opportunity to reach a conclusion, the Committee should adjourn 
until Ist October. On its meeting on that day a further motion of 
adjournment until Thursday, 8th October, to enable the continuance 
of the negotiations, was moved by Mr. Gandhi and unanimously 
accepted. It was agreed that the problem of the Depressed Classes 
and other smaller minorities would form part of ^the communal 
problem which was to be the subject matter of the conversations. 

' 4. ^t the third meeting of the Committee on Thursday, "8th 
^October, Mr. Gandhi reported that the negotiations which had 
taken place had unfortunately proved entirely abortive, despite the 
utmost anxiety on the part of all concerned to reac^i a satisjfactor; 
oufeome. After considerable discussion it was agreed ihat the 
Comihittee should be adjourned for a further period to enable fresh , 
•efforts to be made to reach agreement between the various interests 
affected. It was decided in this connection that two schemes 
•designed to overcome the communal difficulties in connection with 
the position in the Punjab which had been prepared by Sardar Ujjal 
Singh 'hnd Sir Geoffrty Corbett should be circulated.. for the con- 
sideration of the Delegates. These schemes ..are printed as 
Agpendicek XVII and XVl td' our Report. A scheme for ;he 
solution of the commvnal problem prepared by the Indian National 
Congress, +o which reference was made by Mr. Gandhi at the meet- 
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iag iST tlie Committee ou^Sth Clctober, rfwid v^ieb ^as ^uosequeniiy 
circulated a^kis request, is printed as Appendix ^ 

5. No fxirtker meeting* took place sin til 13th *Ifcvembpr. ' Uhe, 

i^^tervening period was devoted tj private negotiationi ^ At the 
meetings on I3ffh November it appeared, however^ that despite every 
efforts on tlie part of the negotiators, it had unfortunately proved 
^[mpossible to devisss any scheme of such a char^tflr as to satisfy 
all parties. The representatives of the Muslims, Ilepressed Classes, 
Anglo-Indians,* a section of the Indian Christiana* and the 
European comifLercial community intimated that they had reached 
an agreement %nter sc, which they formally presented for the con- 
sideration of the Committee, and which is printed as Appendix JCK 
to thi8*I(eport. But the course of the discussion on 13tn November 
made it clear that the agreement in question was not regarded as 
acceptable by the* Hindu or Sikh representatives, and that there 
seemed no prospect of a solution of the communal question as fhe 
result of n%gV>tiation between the parties concerned. • 

6. The Committee has, in these circumstances, to record with 
deep regret that it has been unable to reach any agreed conclusion 
on tlie difficult and' contreversial question which has been the 
subjeclp of its deliberations. 

7. ft was agreed at the meetifig of 13th November that state- 
ments or proposals which had been submitted by the representatives 
of varioupt interests with the object of finding a satisfactory solution 
of the problem Jiefore the Committee or of inviting attention to 
aspects of that problem of special knportancd to the community they 
represented, should be appended to the Report of the Committee. 
The documents in question are accordingly printed as Appendices. 

8. During the various discussions suggestions were made that 
the British Government should settle the dispute on its own 
authqrity. These suggestions, however, were accompanied by such 
, important reservations that they afforded little prospect of any such 

decfj^ion securing the necessary* harmony in working, but the Prime 
Minister, as tftiairman of the Committee, offered to act, and give 
a decisicffi temporary validity, if he were requested to do so by 
cve^j- member of thS Committee signing an agreement to^lecf^e 
himself# to support Sis decision so as to enable the constitution to 
be put into operation, further efforts for an all-Indian settlement 
•Ijeing pursued in the meantime, 

.Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 

J. RAMSAY MACD0NA*LT). 

St. Jameses Pa}acey London. 

J8th ^oifemher, 193 J. 

• •— j ^ 

^Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannir Selvam jubacribed to the Aproeraent.^ from 

hwever, Dr. S. K. Datta expressed disdsnt in ^the Minorities 
CJoiiiSnittee. 
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.\JTENDIX I. 

THE CONGRESS SCHEJIE FOR 4 COMMUNAL SETTLISMENT. 

(Circulated at the request of Mr, M, K. dandhi.) 

However much it have failed in the realisation^ iSie Congress *htfs, 
‘from its very inception, set up pure nationalism iis its ideal. It has en- 
deavoured to break down communal barriers. The fc^lowing Lahore resolu- 
iion was the culminating point in its advance towards nationalism:—^ 

view of the lapse of the Nehru Report it is unnecessary to 
declare th# policy of the Congress regarding communal questions, the 
Congress boiicnung that in an independent India commi^al questiofis 
can* only be solved on strictly national lines. But as the Sikhs in 
partitular, and the Muslims and the other minorities in general, have 
expressed disaXtisfactiou over the solution of communal questions 
pro])osed in the Nehru Report, this Congress assured the Sikhs, the 
Musliius., and other minorities that no solution thereol in any future 
constitution will be aece]>tahle to the Congress that does not give full 
satisfaction to the parties concerned.’’ 

Henccj, the Cojigress is nrecliided from setting forth any communal 
solution of the conimivial leroV^m. But at this critical juncture in the 
history e»f the Nation, it is felt that the Working Committee should suggest 
for ado'^tion hy the country a solution though communal in appearance, 
yet as nearly national as ]> 0 Bsible and gAierally acceptable to the communities 
•concerned. The Working C-ommittee, therefore, after full and free discussion, 
unanimouslf passed the following scheme: — 

1. (o) The article in the constitution relating to Fundamental Rights 
shall include a gnaf-antee to the communities conqprned of the protection of 
their cultures, language.^, scripts, caucation, profession and practice of 
religion and religions eudowunents. • 

(h) Personal laws shall be protected by specific provisions to be embodied 
in the constitution. • 

(c) Protection of political and other rights of minority communities in 
the various Provinces, shall be the concern and be within the juisisdiction of 
the It>deral Government. 

* 2;; The franchile shall be extended to all adult men and ivomen. 

Note A. — Tllb W'orking Committee is committed to adult franchise by 
the Karaqjii, resolution of the Congress and cannot entertain any alternative 
franchise. In* view, h<jwever, of misappreliensions in some* quarters, the 
‘CoUHiiittee wishes to make it clear that in any event the franchise ^hal?;l>e 
uniform*and so extensiVe as to reflect in the electoral roll the proportion in* 
the population of every community.) 

• 3. (a) ^oint elgotorates shall form the basis of representation in the future 
constitution of India. ^ • 

(Notb B. — ^WJierever possible the electoral circles stall be so determined 
as to enable every community, if it so desires, to secure its proportionate share 
in tho Legislature.)* ^ * 

(b) That for tlie* Hindus in Sind, the Muslims in Assam and the^ikhs in 
the T^njab fnd N.-W. F. P. and foY Hindus and Muslims in any Province^ 
where they are lees than 25 per cent.* of the population, WtsohaU be reserved 
in the Feiei%b end Provincial Legislatures on thg basis of popnlatk)]! with 
the aright to contest additional seats. • 

-g-Ji — • — • =-a- 

^ Notc^B is not part of the scheme bu^has been added by me as not bftng 
iDC<]psistent with the scheme. (InUd.) M.K.Tl. • 
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4. A{»poiiivinent8 s^all be made by non-par^y Public Service Com&k^aaaciia 
which ^ali prescribe the minimum oiialifications^ and which shall have 
due regard to the efficiency of the Public Service as well as tj the principle 
of^ equal oppori^Muity to all communities fdr a fair slvure in the PuUio 

^ Services of the countiy. 

5. In tiae formation of Federal and Prov^mcial Cabirets in^rests of 
minority communities should be recognised by convention. 

6. The N.-W.^ F. Province and Baluchistan shall have the skme form of 
government a^nd administration as other Provinces. 

7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate Province, provided that the 

people of Sin i are pr3pared to bear the financial burden of the separated 
Proi ince! ‘ 

8. The future constitution of the country shall be federi^l. The residuary 
p'^wers shall vest in the federating Units, unless, on further examination, 
it is found to be against the best interest of India. 

The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing scheme aft a compro- 
mise between the proposals based on undiluted commucialism and undiluted 
nationalism. Whilst on the one hand the Working Committee hopes that 
the whole Natipn will endorse the scheme, on the other, it assures thoM 
who <take extreme views and cannot adopt it, that the C^liunittee will 
gladly, as it is bound to by the Lahore resolution, accept without reserva- 
tion any other scheme, if it commands the acceptance of all the parties 
concerned. 

October £8th, 19S1, 


APPENDIX II. 

memorandum' on the congress formula of GOBkMUNAL 

SETTLEBfENT. 

( < 

By Dr, B, 8, Moonje. 

On behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha, 1, as its working president, * hereby 
express my whole-hearted approval tc the assurance given by the Congress, 
that no solution thereof (t.e., of communal question) in any future con- 
stitution will be acceptable to the Congress that does not give full satisfaction 
to the parties concerned.” 

As for the details of the scheme, of the communal solution, I baYe to 
suggest amendments as follows: — 

(1) Im clause 1 (a) and (5) regarding the fundamental rights, the following 

should be added as (c): — , • * 

None shall be prejudiced by reason of his caste or cre^ in acquiring 
or enjoying civil and economic rights including the right of owning, 
purchasing or disposing of landed estates in the open market, and of 
freedom of choice of any profession or calling^ and all laws existing 
at present, and acting prejudicially to the enjoymeqt of these rights 

* should automatically lapse.” • 

(2) * In clause 2, note (a), the words ” if possible ” be added after the words 

” so extensive as to reflect.” The object is to remove the ambiguity of the 
meaning^ o^ the note as it stands. It shoi^ld clearly mean that in any event 
the franchise should be uniform, irrespective of the fact whether it reflects 
,or does not reflect in the electoral roll the proportion in population of every 
community. , ' 

, (3) The clause 3 (b) 8ho*jld be modified as follows : — « ^ * 

. ‘ That in any scheme of. minority protection by reservation^ ot seats, 
no minority community in. anv Province should have reservation beK>w 
population strength ana it'must have the right to contest additional' 
seats. , « ' 
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(4) The cleiae 4 be modifiedtas folkiwa: — 

(a) That^o person sliall be under# any disajiilit^for a4piie8ioje 
any branch or Public Service xnei^ly by reason of his relig^n or caste. 

<&) Thai in any Prcf^rince and in connection wij^ the Central Govern- 
'ment^ a Public Service Commission be appointed and recruitment to 
Public Service^ be made by such a Commission on#co|jLsiderati<iii8^of 
highest efficiency and qualification available for any particular Service^ 
thereby securing the twofold object of maintaining the Services^ on a 
high level ^>f efficiency, and leaving open a fairifield for <}om|^tition to 
all communities to secure fair representation. • 

« ^iaiiniypn qualification will not make for efficiency. Public Bervices 
constitute the soul of Swarajya. We cannot qfford to put up with Igss 
efficiency in <fur Swarajya than at least what prevails at apresent ilnder 
British resDonsibility. But if we aspire, as we should, to have our 
Swafajya prospering in competition with that of Nations of Europe and 
America, we ought not to think lightly of efficiency even with the object 
of placating this or that so^alled backward community. Considera- 
tions^ therefore, of maintaining efficiency in admixfistratioh at the 
highest possible standard makes it obligatory to demand the highest 
necessary qualification from those who offer themselves for recruitment 
to Public Services irrespective of considerations of caste or creed. 

(c) That memlnrship^ nf any Community caste or creed should not 
prejudice any person for purposes of recruitment, or be a ground for 
promotion or supersession in anj Public Service. 

<5) The clause 5 be modified as follows: — 

Tl^t as regards formation of Federal and €*rovincia] Cabinets, 
political exigencies will inevitably lead to proper conventions, suitable 
to the conditions then existing in the different Legislatures. Therefore 
without interfering with the coniftitutional l1*eedom of party leaders who 
have to form Cabinets, in the choice of their Ministers, representatives 
minorities of considerable numbers should, as far as possible, be 
included in the formation of Central and Provincial Cabinets. 

(6) The clause 7 be modified as follows: — 

As is freely, and unreservedly admitted by no less a person than 
Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, a most influential representative of the Sind 
Muslims iA the Round Table Conference, in his interview published 
in the T^ea of India, August 1st, 1931, ** question of separation of 
Sind IS not the creation of outside politicians, nor is it a pai4f of com- 
mflnitt politics.” Therefore the question should have na bearing what- 
soever on what known as the problem of communal settlement^ It 
should be consic^red purely on merit, and* it cannot be so considered 
unless the problem is entrusted for consideration to a Boundaries Com- 
missipn of experts. If, however, the Government were to accept the 
sejAiration of Sind, ignoring the oppasition of the Hindus of Sind, who 
haye not oeen given any representation this Round Table Con- 
ference, and the Hindu Mahasabha, to placated the Muslims, jt will 
then be Impossible to resi.st the claim of Sikhs for acceptiiig their 
scheme of the partition of the Punjab to satisfy the Sikhs. • 

* • • • 

(7) The clause 8 dealing with the question of residuary pewers should 

be modified as Wlows: — • , • • 

Tha^ thb«question of vesting the residuary powers !n the federating 
ITn% of in the Central Government is in •essence a purely constit^ 
tional problem 9 and thus the cipinioq of %he constitutional nisperts 
shdhld prevail. But broadly speaking, it Shall be in the*best intclrest 
of •the country as a whole that tltey \hould be vested in the Central 
Government rather than in the federating TJnits. ^ strong* Central 
^vernment is the onlj* sure protective agent of the Constitutional^ 
rights and liberties of tha federating Unitsa • 
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(8) As for the ^general question of joist versus separaW* electorates 
should be note^itfa!ht the sclieix\B of separate ^electorates wias devised for tho 
■protection of the miifority community. A community* which is in majority 
in any PiVjvince is not therefore legitimately ^^^ntitled to ^demand separate 
elsotorates. But thf Hindu Mahasabha has a fundamental object jon to- 
tlie system of separate electorates^ and thus we cannot agree to it for reasonf 
whidn have bneir so eloquently expressed by Sir Austen Chamberlain in the 
League of Nations'* in the following words: — 

It was certainly not the intention of those whorhave devised the 
systemSif ininoAty protection, to establish in the niiiat of a Nation a 
community which would remain permanently estranged from national 
life. The object of minorities treaties was to secure' that measure of 
]>rotection and jusrtice for the minorities which would gradually prepai'e 
them tb be merged in the national community to which they.bblong.'* 

It is well worth to quote here also what the Greejk rbpreseiitative, Mr. 
Dendramis, in the Council of the League of Nations said : — ** The authors of 
the treaties (Minorities Treaties) had not intended to create a group of citizens 
who would coll€fv.tively enjoy special rights and privileges; they had intended 
to esflahlish equality of treatment between all nationals of a State. If privi- 
leges were granted to the minority in any country, inequality would be 
created between this minority and the majority. The latter would ho 
oppressed by the minority, and it would th^n* lie the majority which f'ould 
have to engage the attention of the League of Nations.*’ ^ 

It is perhaps not generally known that the total number of the (Muslims 
(about 20 millions) living in the Provinces with the Hindu majority is very 
much smaller than that of the Hindus (about 30 millions) w'ho live in the 
Provinces with Mudim majority. But the Hindus have alwa/js felt the 
confidence of being able to hold their own in competition with their Muslim 
majorities without the adventitious aids of protection such as separate 
electorates, etc, ^ ' 

But if the Government were stilPto maintain separate electorates for the 
Majority (immunity in any Province, it should confer on the minorities of 
that Province the privilege of demanding joint electorates with the majority. 
If a minority community in any province were thus to elect for joint 
electorates, the oonstitution should provide for the establishment of joint 
electorates in that case irrespective of tlu.^ fact i^hether the imjority 
community does, or does not, consent. 


APPENDIX III. 

PRfmSIONS roR a settlement of the communal problem, 

PUT FORWARD JOINTLY BY MUSLIMS, DEPRESSED ^OLASSBSi. 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS,* ANGLO-INDIANS AND EUROPEANS. 

Claims of Minority Communities. 

1. No person shall by reason of his origin, religion, caste or creed, be' 

prejudicf.de in any way in regard to pubV'c employmentf,^ office of powl^r or 
honour, or vith regard to enjoyment of his civic rights and thf exercise of 
any trade or calling. , . * . , 

2. Stftut6ry safeguards shall be incorporated in the • const^vtion with- 

a view to protect againsif enactments of the Legislature of 'discrimina^ry 
laws ^Pectin^ any oommuhity. ^ o 

L. Full religious liberty, that, is, full liberty of belief, worship obqervandbs,^. 
propagtfnda, asspeiations (sand education, shall be guaranteed to all cpm- 
, munities subject Co the maintenance of public^order and morality. 


* See also note by Lr. S. K. Datta. Annendix XVIII. nage 1438. 
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No person ilsiU merely by change of faith lose any oiric right or pnviiegg, 
4>r be subject to any penalty^ i s 

• 4. The right to* establish, manage ani control, *at tlfeir own expeilse^ 
charitable, religj^ous and social institutions, schools and other Isducationai 
establishhients mth the riglft to exercise their religiox^ therein. 

• 5. Vhe oenstitution shall embody adequate safeguards for the protection 

of religion, culture aitl personal law, and the promotion of education, Ungu* 
age, charitable institutions of the minority commijnitietf and for their due 
share in grants-ip-aid given by the State and by the self-governing bodies. 

6. Enjoyment e>f civic rights by all citissens shall be* guarantied by m^ing 

any act or omission calculated to prevent full enjoyment an offence punisnable 
by law.* * • 

7. the formation of Cabinets in the Central Government find Provicclhl 

Governnionts, so far as possible, members belonging to the Mussulman com- 
munity an^ other minorities of considerable number shall be included by 
convention. • 

8. There shall be Statutory Departments under the Central and Provincial 
Governments to protect minority communities and to promts their welfare. 

9. All coininiinities at present enjoying representation in any Legisfature 
through nomination or election shall liave representation in all Legislatures 
through separate electorates and the minorities shall have not less than the 
projjartion set forth m tha .bnnexure but no majority shall be reduced 
to a mkiority or even an equality. Provided that after a lapse of ten years 
it wills be o))en to Muslims in Punjab and Bengal and any minority 
communities in any other Provinces to accept joint electorates, or joint 
electorates with reservation of $eat.s, by the consent of the community 
concerned. • Similarly after the lapse of ten years it rill be open to any 
minority in the Central Legislature to iiccept joint electorates with or without 
reservation of soati with the consent of the community concerned. 

With regard to the Deprt»s.sed Classes no change to joint electorates and 
rc'served seats shall bo nindo until aftf?r 20 years* experience of separate 
electoifites and until direct adult suffrage for the community has been 
ostablished. « 

10. In every Province and in connection with the Central Government 
a Public Services Commission shall be appointed, and tho reQTuitment to 
the Public Services, "except the proportion, if any reserved to be filled by 

• nomination by tiie Governor-General and the Governors, shall be made 
Ihrough such commission in such a way as to secure a fair representation 
to the various lommiinities consistently with the considerations of^efficiency 
and the •pt^session of the necessary qualifications. Instructions to the ^ 
^overnor-GcnSral and tfie Governors in tho Instrument of Instructions with 
regard to rccniitmont shall be embodied to give effect to this principle, >nd 
for thaf purpose — to w^view periodically the composition of the Services. " 

11. If a, Bill is passed which, in the opinion of two>thirds of the members 
' any I.(d^islatu^e representing a particular community affects their religion 

or social •practice* based on religion, or in the case of fundamental rights of 
the subjects if oue>third of the members object, it shall be open to such 
members to lodge their objection thereto, within a period of one q^ontb of 
the Bill being passed by the House, with the President of the House who 
shall* forward the ,same to the flovernor-General or the Goverisos, as the 
-case may be»an(| he shall thereupon suspend the operation of that Bill for one 
year, upon the expiry of which peripft lip shall remit the said Bill for furthe# 
considernyog by'the Legislature. When such Bill has been ftirther considered 
by tho LegislJiture and the Legislature concerned has refused to revise gr 
moBify the Bill sq as to meet the objection thePeto, the Governor-ZIpneral 
or# the Governor, as the case may be. may g*ve %v withhold hiif assent it 
•in the el^ercise of his discretion, provided, Airther, tliat the validity jof speh 
Bill may be challenged in the Supreme Court by^ny two^membePs of the 
denomimatiou affected thei^by On the grounds that it eontravened one of theix' 
fundamental yights. 
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, Spsoial Claims of Mvssulmans. 

^ «A. Th^ NorilfWesti Frontier Province shall be oonstittited a Gorern^’s 

Province on the same footing as <^her Provinces with due regard to aba 
necessary Aquirements for the security of the Fronfier. ** c 

In the formation of the Provincial Legislature the nominatiqps shill no^ 
exceed more thaji 10 per cent, of the whole. t, 

B. Sind sliall be separated from the Bombay Presidency and made a 
Governor’s Province similar to and on the same footing other Provinoes 
in British India. ♦ 

C. Mussulman representation in the Central Legislature shall be one- 

third of the total number of the House, and their reprojentbtion' in the 
Ontral liegislature shaAl not be less than the proportion set forth in the 
Annexiire. •* ^ 

Special Claims of the Depbxsbei> CLA^sis. 

A. The constitution shall declare invalid any custom or usage by which 
any penalty or disadvantage or disability is imposed upon or discrimina- 
tion is made against any subject of the State in regard to the enjoyment of 
civic rights on account of Untouchability. 

B. Generous treatment in the matter of recruitment to Public Service and 

the opening of enlistment in the Police and Mi'itary Service. , 

C. The Depressed Classes in the Punjab snail have the benefit, of the 

Punjab Land Alienation Act extended to them. r 

D. Right of Appeal shall lie to Vhe Governor or Governor-General for 
redress of prejudicial action or neglect of interest by any Executive Authority. 

PL The Depressed*! Classes shall have representation not leis than set 
forth in the Annexure. 

I 

# * 

Special Claims of the ^nclo-Ixoun Community. 

A. Generous interpretation of the claims admitted by suh-Contmittee 

No. VIII (Services) to the effect that, .in recognition of tho peculiar position 
of the community special consideration should be given to the claim for 
public employment, having regard to the maintenance of an adequate 
standard of living. » *’ 

B. The right to administer and control its own educational institutions, 
t.c., European education, subject! to the control of the Minister. 

Provu^^*^^ generous and adequate grants-in-aid and scholarships on 
the basis of pre^sent grants. , « ‘ 

p. Jw^y rights equal to those enjoyed by other* communities in India 
;inconditionally of proof of' legitimacy and descent and the right of , accused 
persons to claim trial by either a European or an Indian jury. 


Special Claims of the Ecbofean CoMMUNirlT. 

A. ^Equal rights a/fd privileges to those enjoyed by Indi|in-born subjects 
in all industrial and commercial activities. 

B. The maintenance of existing rights regard to procedure of crir.anal 

trials, aifd a/iy measure or bill to amend, alter, or modify such a procedure 
cannot be introduced except with the « previous consent of thh Governor- 
General. , * ... 

Agreed by : — , 

^TS HIGHNESS *THE, AGA, KHAN (Muslims), 

DR. AMBEDKAR Olepvessj^ Classes), 

•n AO BAHADUR^'PANNIR SELVAM (Indian Christiam), 

SIR HET^T CTDNEY (Anglo-Indianu), 

SIR HUBERT CARR (Europeans). 



iCEFJSESENTATlOX IN LEGISLATURES# 

Figures in br%;keis=Fopul^tion basis 1931 figures and dopresi^ percentages as per^Simon Report. 
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•BSPLAITAVOBT MSliOIIAXDrM TO Apfekdix hi. 

« • i . 

1. The snggestiA Retails for community •representation* hare Bot be9ii' 
^agj'hed by the HindnA or the Sikhs, but^the full representation ^laimed by 

the latter^ in theXJentraT LeipslatuTe is provided for. • 

2. *[9he pijpposed distribution of seats for the different minorities con- 

iftitutes a whole schemf and the detailed proposals cannot 1:^ ^parated *01^ 
from another. • 

3. This distribution of seats follows the principle* that in no case is the 

majority community to be reduced to the position oP a minc^ity^or even 
equality. • 

4. No rei^seiitation is provided for Commerce, Landlords, Industr3% 
Labour, etc., it being assumed that these seats are ultimately comm^prd 
and that* communities desiring special representation for these ihterests may 
do so out the cqmmunal quota. 

6. Tlie allowance o?331 p<ir cent, representation to Mitslims in the Central 

Legislature is based on the nssumption that 26 per cent, shall be from Britj^h 
India and at least 7 ];>cr cent, by convention out ^of the quyta assigned to 
the Indian Stales. • 

C. In the Punjab the suggested common sacrifice by the Muslims, Caste 
Hindus and the Depressed Classes, would permit oi a weightage of 54 per 
cijit. being given to the Siklie, giving them representation of 20 per cent, 
in th? Legislature. ^ ** * 

7. Tli^ proposals may be token as being acceptable to well over 115 
millions of peojile, or about 4G per cent .♦of tbo population of I ndia. 


APPENDIX IV. 

SIKHS AND THE NEW COKSTIJI TidN FOR INDIA. 

« 

Mfjpomndum hy Snniar VijnJ Singh and Sardar Sarnpuran Singh. 

The Siklm are an important and diswnct community, mainly concentrated 
in the Punjab, of which they were the rulers until lS4i>. Sikhism recognises 
no caste and strictly enjoins upon those who profess it to treaty all human 
beings* as equal. In if>ligious ideals and social practices they are as different 
/rom tlui! Hindus ,as the Muslims are. 

Tffe Simon (•ommissi<m states: “Sikhism remained a pacific cult until 
the p<ilitical tyifffiny of the Mussulmans and the social tyranny of the Hindus 
converted into a military cmvl. It i$ a .striking cinmmstanco that this 
wtuill community contributed no less than eighty thousand men ” (j^tually, 
til). 000 cornbntani recruits, in addition to 30.000 already serving wnen ^ar 
broke out) “ to servo irf the Great War — a larger proportion than any other' 
community in India.” 

^ The SiWis play a great |)art in the economic and civic life of the country, 
In the Piyijnb, wilh three inillioii population (13 ptr cent, of the whoU), 4he 
Sikhs pay 25 per «?ent. of the land revenue and 4(7 per c«nt, of the land reve- 
nue and water nftes combi m?d. the main source of the Provincial Exqfi^uer. 
They maintain at theiBt own expeme over 4(K) schools and 3 colleger, open 
to alP communities and classes without distinction. They have gataa large 
number of hojy shriiies, wdiich are the centres of Sikh <iulture an(> tradition. 

The Sikhs clafm that thek inter«s*ts should be adeqtiatelj and effectively 
protected |he fixture const it ution. On account of their unrivi&led |>osit}on 
in the Punjab—hiRlorical, politic.al and economic-*-they claim 30 per cent# 
representation in the Provincial Tiegislaturc. .This* demand is not unseason- 
abl# when it is remembered that the Miwum mmorny in the United Frovinies, 
#ith a eftrosponding population, are eifjoying 31 per cent. At Jhe last 
likMd Table Oonference, in a spirit of accommodation, we tame down to 2i 
~ ^ . — ...I ; i • 

• See also Appendix XTX.9 
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^er cent. The Ifuslixna, wherever they arc a minority, claLtn weightage. In 
the Punjal thjy claim to have their majority ensured by Statute. The 
Simon Peport observes: ‘would be unfair that Muhammadans should 

retain the very considerable weightas^ they now enjoy in the six Provinc^^ 
and that there should at the same time iidposed, in face of ILindu and 
Sikh opposition a dehniie Muslim majority in tlie Punjab and in Beng^ 
unalterable by <iny appeal to the electorate.’ ' Mcreover. the Muslims* 
demand for this imijority is made on a basis of separate electorates, which 
means that the other two communities could not even influence the per* 
ixianeut majority, cho. en as it would be constitutonts swayed by none but 
communal motives and aims. It is a denial of the fundamental rights of a 
community that it should be put in a position which allowed cf no peaceful 
Oiethod of appeal against a government that proved itself incompetent or 
partisan, esi^cially if that govcrniuent was so constituted as to stereotype 
and perpetrate religious differences which go back to bitter memories. In 
view of the claim of the President of the last All-India Muslim Conference, 
we believe that to write the garrison Province of India into the constitution 
as an unalterably Muslim Province would be to make the dismemberment 
of India inevitable. claim, it will be remembered, wes that there 

should be a consolid||R North-West State, within or without the British 
Empire,” consisting ^f the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan and Sind. We cannot accept a constitution which relegates us 
for all time to the position ol an ineffective crpno.sit»on. 

If the Muslims refuse to accept in this Province, where they are ir.a slight 
majority in population (56 per cent.), anything but their present demand 
of a reserved majority, we ask for a territorial re-arrangement which w^oiild 
tale from the Punjab the Rawalpindi and Multan divisions (excluding 
Lyallpur and Montgomery districts). These divisions are ovenvhelmingly 
Muslim, as well as racially akin to the North-West Frontier Province; their 
inclusion in the Punjab is a recent thing, due to conquei..t by Ranjit Singh. 
These overwhelmingly Miulim ^tric*^, with a population of seven millions 
can either form a separate ProvitK3, which will give the Muslims another 
majority Province, or be amalgamated with North-West Frontie**. This 
re-arrangement would leave a Punjab of about sixteen millions in which no 
single community would have an absolute majority and each community 
would be obliged to conciliate the others. If this solution also is unaccept- 
able to our Muslim brethren we should prefer no change from the present con- 
stitution in the Punjab. 

A coflnter proposal of partition of the Punjab has emanated froixi Sir 
•Geoffrey Corbett, which is open to serious economic and tracial objections 
and which is based upon an absolute misunderstanding of tho Bikb position. 
The main objjct of any scheme of territorial redistributior. sbouid be t') 
satisfy Ihe conflicting claims of the Muslims and the Sikhs in the Punjab. 
But this scheme seeks to increase still further the Muslim majority by the 
separation of Ambala division from the Punjab and thereby places the Sikhs 
in a far w'orse position than any in which they would And ihemf^ilves in tho 
existing Punjab. It is therefore entirely unacceptable to .the Sikhs. 

'We summarise bpiow the unanimous demands of tho Sikh community 
for which any scheme of new constitution should make provision before it 
can be; accepted by the Sikhs. 

Punjab. 

1. The dikhs are anxious to secure a National Goverameat and are 
therefore opnosed to any communal majority by Statute oy any reservation 
of seats by law for a majority community. 

2. The Sikhs occupy un unrivalled position in the Punjab as is reflected 
by ttle^r sacrifloes in the defence of India, and in national movements nnd 
their stake in the Province, and therefore demand 30 per cent, repr .sentatior 
in the* Punjab Tiegislatr/e and Administration. 

3. In the Punjab Cabinet and the Public Service Commisaioti the Sikh 
■community should have e one-third share. 
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•4. If no agreement in reached on the ab<ire batie, \he houniiarieft W* the 
Punjab My be ao altered by ttanaferring predomixjenUjr Mubammadata aibaa 
to &e ^ Frontier Province «io«as to 4 >roduce «a oojnuianal* balance. In tbii 
^ reconatitttted ^niab there should be joint electorates, with no reservation* 
of seats. , * 

6. If neither of'th'i above alternatives is acceptable* the Punjab' may be 
•administered by neM^ly constituted responsible Central Government tjU 
mutual agreement! on the coiAmunal question is arrivecb at. 

6. F^injabv should be the official language of the Province. It should he 
optional with the 8ikhj>»and others to use Gurmuklii script ii^thby so desire^. 

CeniraL 

7. The Sikhs slJould be given 5 ]>er cent, of the total number of s^ts 
reserved /or Briti^ India in each of the Upper and Lower Houses. 

8. There should alyrays be at least one Sikh in the Central Qabinet. * 

9. In bape an Army Council is constituted the Sikhs should be adequately 
represented qn it. i 

10. Tlie Sikhs have* always had a special connection with the Army and 

therefore the same proportion of Sikhs i»hou!d be maintained in the Arxtl^ 
as before the JV/ir. * ^ 

11. The Btkhs should have effective represenflsiion in the all-India 
Services and should be represented on Central Public Service Commission. 

12. All residuary powers siny-ild vest in the Central Government. 

13. Vl'ho Central Gov%)rnn'.eni# should have special specified powers to 
protect minorities. 

Other Profinces. 

14. The Sikhs should Jiave (lie wt»ightage in other Provinces as is 

Accorded to qther minorities. ^ 

General. 

15. The Provincial and Central (/oTerUtotent should declare religious 
neutrality and while maintaining existing religious endoarinents should not 
oreate now ones. 

10. The State should provide for tesa:]i iug of Gurmukhi script where a 
certain fixed number of scholars is foi*th coming. 

17. Any safeguards ^guaranteed iq the constitution for the Sikhs should 
not be tescinded or mo^ifieil without their expiess consent. 

‘ November 12th,* 19S1. 


APPENDIX T. 

CIvAIMS OF THE HINDU MINORITY OF THE PUNJAB 
Memorandum by Baja Natendra Nath. 

^ *I enclose a MemJrandum which sets forth the claiius of the Hindu minsrity 
of the Punjab ; but I lielieve that my views are shkred by the Hindus of all 
JProvinces in which they are in a minority. I may here mention thflrthe 
number of Hindus in Pqpvinoes in which they are in a minority (aasttming 
that Sind is separated) comes up t<% nearly ^ millions, and the nmxni^ of 
Muslims in which they are in a minority (proceeding pn the aastimption of 
the separation V>f Sind) conies ip only ahon^ 20 millions. Jn a Federal ^tem 
of government in . which the Provinces are autonomous, tHa cfuesi^on of 
Minorities in H'qvinoes assumes very great importanse. T^ Hindu minority 
point of view deserves oa much, if not greater, consMeration thim ^e pqjnt 
» of view of the Musliffi minority. A disre|;ard £Kndu create 

re||enlmenteAnd discontent among a larger tnulnber ef human beings then a 
E.T.C.— in 
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disregard <rf the interests of t^ie Muslim minoi4ties so Hr as Proyincial %k»T« 
eVnmlnts c*re conceded/ The political leadei^ of different Partier it .Sdiglaiid 
have declared more tlfan oncib that the future of the constitution of India 
must create a feeling of security among r the minorities. ^No such feeling or 
security will '^;^i j^roduced amc^ng the Hindus if the claii^ps put forward in the 
enclosed Meniorandliin are disregaided. 

r. The Memorandum is brief, add therefore^, does not dfal with reasotft oh 
which the claims r«re based. * ^ . 


<1. The Hindus look upon separate electorates as prejudicial to 4^e 
interests of a minority community. But if the conmitution must begin with 
separate electorates, and it is not provided that they cease after five years^ 
then the Hindus want the following clause to be inserted in the constitu- 
tion:— 


For election to all elected bodies — ^ j 

(i) The voters of a minority community shall he brought on the same 
regi'dter with tlie voters of another minority community if the membere 
of the elected body representing the two minority comihunities past 
a resolution or make a requisition to the Headrof '^Government support- 
ed by n majority of two-thirds of each community severally that the 
change^ be made. 

(M) The voteiu of a minority community shall bo brdufeht on the same 
register with the voters of a majority community w^hen the members 
belonging to the minority community in that body pass a resolution or 
make a requisition to the Head of J;he Government supported by a 
majority of two-thirds that the cha.igt be 'Inade. 

(Hi) In either case the change shall he made in the election next 
following. < ‘ 


Although the Hindu minority is better educated than most of the other 
minorities, they <ijbject to any plan of referendum on this poin^ to the Hindu 
minority. The proposing of the resolution or the making of the requisition 
referred to in the above clause must be left to the discretion of the repre- 
sentatives of the electoi^iites the^dected bodies. 

I may here mention that the® fear of the Punjab Muslims that even in 
tracts in which Muslims are in a majority, the Hindu minority, account 
of their intelligence and wealth, wjll swamp the elections, is unfounded and is 
not borne out by the result of elections to the District Board. In districts 
in which Muslims predominate, Hindus fail in elections to the Board. 

The itiindus of the Punjab h,ave no objection to separate electo’^ates for 
the Europeans and Anglo-Indians or for Christians and Depressed Classes, 
I doubt^ however, if all these chesses in the Punjab w'nnt separate electorates. 
In July last a Conference of Hindus, Sikhs and ChristiansUvas held at Lahore, 
wliich I attended, and resolutions in support of joint electorates, were passed. 
On the llth September last, whilst passing through Delhi, an Address i»was 
presfthted to me by the Depressed Classes in which they protested .against 
their being separate from the Hindus. However, '^f there has been a change 
in their attitude and they want separate electorats in the Punjab, I have 
no objection. • ^ 

«. <?. The Hindus of^ the Punjab want resc^rvation <<?f seats, both in* tfie 
Provincial Counci/^ and the Federal Assembly, in proportion to ^heir popula- 
ti<{h. If special constituencies are retained, ns I presume they will he, on?y 
such constituencies should le reckoned in making iup this proportion as have 
a mi^'ority of Hindu voters. , 

I ma:^ here remark, with regard to the population figures pf the Depressed 
Classes and their ^proportion in the population of each‘ Province, given at 
page 40 6i V61. I of the Report of the Statutory Commission, that the ffgures 
no longer hold good fo/ the Punjab. Enormous increase liSs iaken place in 
tfee^ Sikh and Muslim population of the Punjab, th^ i^umber of SikhcThaving 
fvone up'lrom 2,294 ,20f in 1921^ 3,064,144 in 1931, and tHn number of 
Muslims from 11,444.321 to 13(332,460. which means an annual incriaae 



«4iinftig ten yearn of ularly 76,000 in the dkee ff (he Sitiis, and of 

168,000 'in the case of the Musiiims. Yhis extfaordinflry inereaatf in the case 
•of both these ccsinnunitiet has pmnmably taken place by 4h^ absorption of 
Depressed Classes lythin their ranks. On thp other handT, # new religiotss 
community designated Adi-*Dharmi& is shown in the census figur^* for the 
^rst time in the Punjab.* This presumably represents the numbdr of Diy 
pressed Ckisses ot at least* those who want to be separated from other 
religiouil comi)}unities. Their number is S99,307 or 1*7 per cent, of the tc^i 
pd^ulation of the Province. Thi^ proportions given in the ^iiaon Report/ 
therefore, cannot be taken as a guide so far as the Ppcjab'^is concerned. 

3. I understan<Lthat a claim about the services has |^n put^forward by 
other minorities, ^ey want that a minimum standard of educatioif should 
be Axed with due regard to efficiency, and that each community should have 
a fair and adeifuatu share. The Hindu minority think that a vague provision 
like this will bo prejudicial to their interests. A minimum standard of 
education with due regard to efficiency” alludes to two incompatible fac- 
tors. If etirciency has to be borne in mind, why should the re<juisitc standard 
of education Se lowf The Hindus want that the constitution should contain 
a direction indicated in para. 105 of Despatch No. 44 of the Court qf 
Directors, dated 10th December, 1834 — ” But the meaning of the enactment 
we take to be j^at there shall be no governing caste in India and that what- 
ever tests of qualifications may be adopted (fistinction of race and religion 
shnl! not he of ihe number. ” 

No one, on account of his ca^e or creed, should be prejudiced in any way 
for rc( jmitment to PubH»? SeiVicPs or for promotion to any office, but a 
prop(>rtioi> the maximum of which may now be. found, may }>e reserved for 
a certain tiurnber of years to redress communal ineciualities and to suit 
backward classes. There is no need for lowering the general standard of effi- 
ciency for nil recruits. The Government of India have reserved 33 per cent, 
of the appoin^nents to the Irni)erial Services for this purpose. The same rule 
should be adopted with regard to the Provincial and Subordinate Services. 
The fixation of propoAions should not be to the cijscretion of the Head of 
the Executive or of the Public Services Conimission to Iw appointed by him. 

4. The Prime Minist<*r in his speech, dated 19th Jul^j 1931, .said as 
follows ; — * 

‘‘ In framing the constituiton, Ills Majesty’s Government considers 
it will be its duty to insert provisions guaranteeing to the various 
minorities, in adc^ition lo political representation, that differences of 
reRgion, race, sect or caste, shall not themselves constitute civic 
disabilities.” ’ 

The clause deiiitng fundamental rights is all right, but I suggest the 
addition of ^ho following words: — ^ 

” a*nd shall not pi^*judice anyone in the exercise and eujoyniegt of, 
civic and economic rights.” • 

.. • 

(See parn. d of the last Report of the Minorities sub-Coinmittee.) ^ 

Soremhir mi. 


APPENDIX VI. 

MEMORANDUM. 

By Dr. B. S. Moonje.* 

The Hindu Mohasabha’s opinion on the Muslim demands is is fsllows:— 
1. The Hiii^Ui^Qltasabha holds strongly the view^that communal ripr^ 
-sentatioji is fundamentally opposed to nationalism and gradually creates ^ai 
inifreasing de^re for tbe assertion of commenal diffeaence in variouir depart 

%Thi8 Memorandum was first submitted during theJPirst Session of.fh^ 
Conference. 



meikit 6t pwJio Tiie Sabii* life thioki iluit 

in untoited to ret^naMe Qorianment <n whiab preinrmcm lami oil oooi* 
^uual diatinctiooo ore out of place. In tl^o working of rosppnsiUe Gornm^ 
tt^t full Iree^nf ahould be f:iven^for t^tgrowih of Wealthy adjoitaMinto 
satififactoiT to the <fesire of minorities to take theis proper pUm in ihm 
pybiic lifew the country. These adiustments^ howevfor, are born of experienoo^ 
and are the result fof goodwill and understadding^ whictf most kave somer 
time given to them to assert themselves. The BaUia, therefore,^ is of tqpiniott 
that the future Swaraj in India should be laid on soogfi lines arc no arrangltN 
ments should be iftade here which will have the result, as experience shows, 
of increasing the communal tension, or of keeping the minorities in isolated 
oompartmenus from ^ne another or from the majoritj^ community. The 
Sabha, therefore, wishes to state that the following princi^f^lef should be kept 
in view in framing any constitution for India : — ^ c , 

(а) That there shall be uniformity of frandiise for all communities 

in ea& Province. * e. 

(б) That elections to all the elective bodies sbalj be by miomd eleo- 
torates. 

(c) That there shall be no reservations of seats on communal) con- 
sideratidos on any of the elective bodies and educational institutions. 
But to start with, if a minority community in any Province were to 
demand a reservation of seats, such reservation may be granted only 
in the Legislatures for a short period. 

(d) That the basis of representatigif'^of dji^erent communitim shall 
be uniform, such as voting strength,* taxation or adult population. 

(e) That in no circumstances shall there be any reservation of seats 
in favour of any majority community in any Province. 

(/) That the redistribution of Provinces in India, if and when neoes* 
sary, shall lie made on merits in the light of principles^. capable of a 
general application with due regard to administrative, financial and 
other similar consjjierations. ^ 

(( 7 ) That no new ProTinoe| shall be created with the object of giving 
a majority therein to any particular community so thst India may « 
be evolved as one united nation, instead of being subdiv^ed into 
Muslim India, Sikh India, Oliristian India and Hindu India. 

2. Begarding the Muslim demand for separation of Sind, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, while agreeing to the principle or redistribution of Provinces 
as stated above in Section 1, sub-section 2, is opposed to it for the Allowing 
reasons: — 

(a) The creation of anv new Provinces primarily o^ solely with a view 
to increase the number of Provinces in which a particular communitv 
shall be in majority is fraught with danger to the growwb of sound 

patriotism in the country, and will contribute' to the growth of a senti- 
ment favouring the division of India into (different groups according 
to, differences of religion. < 

(b) Redistribution of any Province without the consent and agreement 
of the two communities, Hindu and Muslim, is Ijjjicely to^ increase >'*^he 
area of com];riunal conflict and endax^er the relations between the tw:i 
communities not only in that Province, but throughout India. The 
Hindu community in Sind is against such separation. 

<'C) Separation of Sind will not pnly be financially a costly proposition, 
but would ali^ arrest its economic development and its educational 
advancement^ Besides, it wiiP deprive the people of Shid of the many 
nndemtfble benefits of their* assi&fation^with the m^re advanced people 
of the Bombay Presidency in their economic as li'ell^.aj their political 
development. « « 

(<f) Sind, if separated, not he able to heaV the financial Ijordeu. 
of carrying on a separate odrolnistration without help either from fhe 
Central ror the £ombay Government. 
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Bombay tas invBited largo aourants^of manoy» iportieblavQr in 
* the Sukknr Barrage, •and tluti alon# will bo I impedimont to 
oeparatipn, at any rate fqr aomo yoan to coma. , • 

3. Regarding the introdndlion of /efonpa in the ]^fof^*'W^t Frontier^ 

Province and BalucHiKtan on the same footing as the other Prpi^noeta, the 
Etindo Mahasabj^a ha8<«in principle no bbjection, but it oonaiden it an 
praotk^ane proposition for the immediate future. TiSb Hindu Mahaaabha, 
JhereAre, proposes that immediate steps be taken to secure to the Prcgrinoo 
with as little delay asopoasible the benehts of a regular td administra* 

Cion, both judicial and executive, so that the Province may be prepared for 
the reform^ conptitution. ^ ^ 

4. As i*egardssbhe demand for provision giving the Muslims an* adequate 
share in the Public Services of the State, the Hindu Mahasabha holds that 
there shall no»commima1 representation in the Public Service, which must 
be open to all commpnities on the basis of merit ond *competenc:|(, asoertainSd 
througli*q{>en competitive taste. 

5. As regards ^he Muslim demand that no Cabinet, either Central or 
Provincial shall be* formed without there being a proportion of Muslim 
Ministers, the Hindu Mahasabha cannot approve of the proposal, as it is a 
negation of wholesome principle of joint responsibility %>f the Cabinet. 
In the future responsible Government the Cabinet will be formed by the Chief 
Minister selecting his own men, as in other self-governing countries. The 
Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, is of opinion that nothing shall be done to 
fetter his freedom to make histown selection of his colleagues on the Cabinet. 
He w^ll naturally select* such* C'dlleagues irrespective of their communities as 
will ensflre strength and stability to the Cabinet. 

6. As legards representation of midorities in. the Jjegislatures, Central, 
or Provincial, the Hindu Mahasabha stands for joint electorate, and a 
temporary nrovision for, say, the lifetime of the next two Legislatures, for 
reservation of seats for the minorities on the basis of their adult population or 
their voting strength, whichever shall be favourable to them. The system of 
reservation shall automatically disappeitr after the* lapse of the period fixed. 

7. Regarding the demand for vest iiigt residuary powers in the Provincial 

Govern^ientK, the Hindu Mahasabha cannot agree to it, and stands for 
strong Central Government. ^ 

8. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for full religious liberty, t.e., liberty of 
belief, worship, observance, propaganda, assoiuation and education to be 
guaranteed to all connnunties alike, provided these rights are not exercised 
in such a way as tp be provocative, offensive or obstructive to others. 

9. *^The Hindu Mahasabha believes in the potency of joint electorates to 
further the caits^ of evolution of India as one united nation, but if the 
Muslims beU$ve that they cannot do without separate electoral the Hindu 
Mahasabha will be reh^tautly obliged to agree to it, provided t^t the 
Muslims adhere to the Lucknow Pact, and its provisions are not contravened 
or exceeded. The Hindh Mahasabha is of the opinion that it would be unfair 
to allow the Muslims to take all the benefits given to them under that arrauge- 
•nyent for af)farate electorates, and also to claim other concessions. 

i 10. Th% above Statement is without prejudice to the Hindu Mahasabha’s 
contention that the Muslims in India, having regard* to their numerical 

* strength and otht%* circumstances, are not a minority of such a nature^ the 
League of Nations has in view ivhen it considers the claims of minenties. 
The Muslims in India are a nuraeriKally strong, well organised, vigoiwus and 
potent body ,with great facilities for self-developmont. There* are other 
minorities like tHe Depressed Claims, ^Christians, Parsees. etc., w^ho are 
infinitely weaker than the Muslims in all material respects, and th^ Sabha 
thinks it w%UKl*be difficult to resist the claims of these minorities to conces-^ 
siom^ similar to tho^ demanded by the Muslitps if*tbese are granted tObthe 

* Muijiras. ^he Babha is anxious that India should Hot be split up bn the v<iry 
threshold %f a new constitution, besides the ^abha is and alw'ays haft been 
willing that all minorities including the Muslims, whi(% requiijp* speciarprotecs 



tion^in ISbe itfatter religlbn, education ftnd cillture, riiould have 
importunities for 8eif-aev§lopmeitt» seif-e^fpression and seif-protetion. -On a 
perusal of the arrangements made by the lieague of Nations da the cm of 
mt^y minoi^tiesVin' new provinM formed in Europe afte^ the War. it will 
'be clear that in no cate have any clailns been allow^ lifce those the Muslims 
are^ putting* forward in India. c r « 

11. The Sabha ie ^willing that the whole of^the Hindu^Muslim# problem 
should be referred to individuals, or to a body like the Leagoouof N^ion^ 
who have dealt With such questions in the past, and have experience of them 
in other countries. * It is .necessary that the Hindu-Muslim problem should be 
examined by impartial men, who ha%’'e experience of such questions, and who 
will «have*the^courage^to solve them with impartiality. ^ 

12. The Hindu Mahasabha here feels the need of emphasising the point 
that the League of Nations, while providing for full legitkn'ite protection to 
t&e minroities in matters concerning their religion, culturp and social customs^ 
has scrupulously refrained from discriminating the nationals of a Static on the 
basis of their religions, cultures of languages, as is demanded by the Muslims 
of India in the public administration of the country, whare, according to the 
League of Nations, principles of freedom and equality in the political, 
economic and legal spheres should prevail. 

The Sabha concludes this statement by saying that in the solution of this 
communal question the caution must. ever be borne in mind which was voiced 
by an exi>ert of the Jjeague of Nations who was called upon to examine tho 
minorities quesfioii, in his report as follows:—? 

** It seems to me obvious that those who conceived this system of 
protection (of minorities) did not dream of creating within oertajji States 
a group of inhabitants who wliuld regard themselves as permanently 

foreign to tho general organisation of the country We must avoid 

creating a Shite within a State, wo must prevent the minority from 
transforming itself into a privileged class, and taking definite form as a 
foreign group instead of becoming fused in the society in which it lives. 

If we take the exaggerated concfjption of the autonomy of minorities to 
the last extreme, these minorities will become a disruptive element in 
the State and a source of national disorganisation.’* 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY De. B. S. MOONJE. 

Fundamental Rights. 

« 

1. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for making provision in the constitution 

for full protection of the different cultures, religions, languages, script and 
personal laws of the different minorities. ^ 

2. As for curie and economic rights none shall be prejudiced hy^>rea8on of 
hisecastfror creed in acquiring or enjoying those rights which sfiould expreasl5f 
include the rights of owning, purchasing or disposing of landed properties 
in the open market without any restrictions of any kind whatsoever and < 
of freedom of choice of any profession or calling. All laws ^ existing at 
present in India based on caste discriminations similar to tho.«Ai existing c 
in * Kenya based on colour prejudices, and are acting p/ejudiciayy to the 
enjoyj^ient of these i ights should automatically lapse. 

Thai no person shall be under any disability for admission to any branch • 
of public service merely by reasons of his religion or caste. 

Membership of any community or caste or creed should not prejudice 
any person for purposes of recruitment to public services or he “a ground for 
non-admissign, prombtion or supersession in any public service. 

’ ReO^IUITMENT to public SERTKmS. 

f 3. As fdr the method bf recruittnent to public services, there* shou1(^ be ^ 
appointed a Public Services Colnniiesion in every Province and in eonnection 
with the Central Government. The recruitment to public services should be 
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xuada H)^ such u Commistjlon on consideratioxb of highest an^ 
qu&imcations necessaiy and availabie foi* any i^ixiciilar service, by open 
coxnpetition,,^thereby securing tjie two-fold object of maintaining l^e services 
on a high level of eihciency and leaving open a fair field* ojficonQ^etition |p all 
oommunities toVcf^ire lair represen1^ation! * * * 

4 Minimum qualifications will not make fca* efficiency. The public sei^ices 
constitate the* soul of self-Government. It will noil be safe to have less 
efficiency ip administration than at least what prevails at present ^ under 
^ British responsibility, but if the aspiration be, iis it shoiJld 4)e, to have •our 
self-'government in India prospering in competition with that of the nations 
of Europe and America it will not do to think lightly of efficiency even with 
the object of 'plating this or that so-called baclAvard community Con- 
siderations therefore of maintaining efficiency in administration at the 
high^t possible standard make it obligatory to demand the highest necessary 
qualifications from those who offer themselves fpr recruitment to public 
services, irrespective of caste or creed. 

Faanchisic. 

4. As tor Franchise, it may bo made as extensive as possible but it sfiould 
be uniioriq for all communities in each Province irresp^tive of tije fact 
whether it does or does not reflect in the electoral roll the proportion in 
population of every community in the Province. 

^ ^2lrc:|;8p^te8, joint ok sefakatk. 

5. for the general question of joint versus separate electorates it 

should’Hte noted that the scheme of svparate ekK^torates was devised for the 
protection of a minority community. A community w^hich is in majority 
in any Province is not therefore legitimately entitled^ to demand separate 
electorate!. But the Hindu Mahasabha has a fundamental objection to the 
system of separate electorates and thus cannot agree to it for reasons w’hicb 
have been so eloquently given expre^ion to by Sir Austen Chamberlain in 
the League of Nations in the followinj| words : — ^ 

** It was certainly not the intention of those w^ho have devised the 
•system of the. minorities protection to establish in the midst of a nation 
a coramimity which would remaiu permanently estranged from national 
life. The object of the Minorities Treaty w'lis to secure that measure of 
protection and justice for the minorities w’hich would gradually prepare 
« them to he merged in the national community to which they belong.” 

Jn this conncMion it is well worth quoting w’hat the Greek representative, 
Mr. Dendrami^j in the Council of the League of Nations, has said: — 

“ The authors of the treaties (^finorities Treaties) had not intended 
k>*ert?ate a group of citizens who would collectively enjdy special rights 
and privileges. •I'hey had intended equality of treatment bdlweeA all 
tJie nationals oh a State, If = privileges were granted to luiiiorities in 
any country, ine(|uality would be created between this minqx’ity and the 
inaifwity. The hitter would be o|)pressed by the minority and it would 
tlMi be tl^? majority whicli w^ould have to engage the attention^ of^ the 
Longue of Nation.s. .* ^ 

This description will very appropriately apply to the situation ji/ India 
:hat will arise if the Muslim demands are conceded. It is i>erbnps not 
uonerally known tliat the total lumber of Muslims (about tweniy# millions) 
iving in the Provinces with Hindu majority is very jnnch smal^r than that 
)f the Hindus <about thirtv millioHs) w^ho live in IJrovinces wdth Muslim 
najority. But ihe Hindus have alw^ays felt the confideilfce af being able 
;0 hold tkeif 4 >wn in competition with their MusVm majorities, wit\iout tljp 
iduientitious aids of protection, such as separnte^electorates, reservajtipn in 
lejjvices, * 

The €5onRtitutienal difficulty that is freAted by the Moslem demand for 
jegarate electorates cannot l>e brought to light lilore viuiSly than in the 
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following wordL of the Prime Minister in his speech in the Efouse of Ocxnmons 
in Jlinuiry tttot:— , ^ 

^ If every coustilfuenoy is to be^'ear-mirked, as to commuhity or 

interest, tl ercT will be no room left for*'tJ|© growth of whdi we consider 
to be pureFj' political orgenisations which would comprehend all the 
communities, all creeds, all conditions of faith . . If India is going 
to develop a robust political life, there raust' be ro^m for national 
political partied based upon conceptions of Indians interests Un^ not 
'Upon the conceptions regarding the well-being of any h^jld that is, 
smaller 5r le»4 comprehensive than the whole of India. ” 

But if tlie Government were still to maintain separate electorates for the 
majority c^pramanity in any Province, it should at least, confer on the minori- 
ties 6t that Province the privilege of demanding joint electorates with the 
majority. If a minority community in any Province were thus^to elect for 
jo\nt electorates the constitution should provide for the establishment olP joint 
electdrates in that case irrespective of the consent thereto of the majority 
conununity. 


PaOTECTlON OF MlNOBITIES. 

6. The Hind^i Mahasabha being fundamentally opposed to separate 
electorates, and to provision of protection by reff>ervntion of leats for a 
majority community in any Province, if any scheme of minority protection 
be devised by reservation of seats in the joint electorates, then no minority 
community in any Province should have reservation below its population 
strength, and it must also have the right to cpriiest additional seats on equal 
terms with all others. 

WeIOHTAOB in SrtBPRBBKNTATION. 

7. As for the demand for weightage in representation, it is impossible 
to entertain l^ie proposal in view of the entirely separatist mentality whic^h 
has inspired the demands. The impracticability of the demand cannot be 
emphasised in l»etter words^tlian in those of no less a persdii than the Prime 
Minister himself who says in his speecfi in the House of Commons; — 

It is very difficult iM^ain to convince these very dear delightful 
people that if you give one community weightage, you cannot create 
weightage out of nothing. Ton have to take it from somebody else. 
When they discover that, they become confused indeed and find that 
they rre up against a brick wall.’’ 

But if the principle of weightage be still maintained it would be oiil.v 
proper and just that uniformity be observed in fixing the proportiov of 
weightage for all minorities. 

Formation of Oabinstb. * 

* 8. As regards formatioti of Central Federal and- Provincial Cabinets , 

political exigencies will inevitably lead to proper conventions suitable to 
the conditions then existing in the different Legislatures. Therefor^ without 
interfering with the constitutional freedom of the party lej^ders who are to 
form tiie Cabinets, in the'^ choice of their Ministers, representatives of the 
minori^des of considerVlile numbers should as far as possible be included in 
the forihation of Central and Provincial Cabinets. 

Erbiduart Powers. 

9. As regardsr the Question as to whether th«r residuary powers should be 
vested in the Federating units or in the Central Government, essence 

d purely constitutional problem, where opinions of constitutional expfirts 
shoullt preva*l. But broadly spaaking it will he in the bust interests of the 
country as a whole that they should be vested in the Central Govemin4-nt 
rather 'than in the Federating unira. A strong Ctentral Government is the‘ 
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only sure protecting agent of 'the constitutipnal righte an4 liberties of 
federating units and also of the minorities in the Provinces. 

Separation of Sind. 

10. As for the question of separation of Sind, it is freely "^ni unresert^ediy 

admitted by no less a person than Sir Shah Nawaz a most influential 

representative of, the Sind Maslims on the Round Table Conference, in his 
interview publish^i in the Times of India of August^lst, 193!F, that “ the 
question of the separation of Sind is not the creation of the outside politicians 
nor is it a part of the communal politics.^' Therefore the question should 
have no bearing whatsoever on what is known as the problem of commijral 
settlemcmt. It should be considered purely on merit and it T^annot l)e so 
considered ^unless ,th6 problem is entrusted to a Boundaries Commission of 
experts. i 

In this connection it ought to be noted that there was no roprescntatjive 
of the Sind Hindus on the Hound Table Conference ami its Sind sub- 
committee. ^llie decision of the Committee therefore is regarded by the 
Hindus of Sind as ex jxirie, and is repudiated by them and the Hindu 
!Mahasabha as such. If, however, the Government were still to accept the 
separation of Sind, ignoring yie protests of the Sind Hindus and the Hindu 
MahAsabha, simply to phcaife fche Muslims, it would then be impossible to 
resist the claim of Sikhs for accepting their scheme of partition of the * 
Punjab to satisfy the Sikhs. 

Outlook on Problem or Minorities, 

# * , • 

11. In fact the whole question of minorities is bemtg looked at from a 

most unnatural piKnt of view under the plausible excuse of protection for 
minorities. As Edmund Burke has ssttd ; — 

“Parliament is not a congress* of Ambassadors from different and 
Ilostile interests, which interests each must maintain as an agent and 
advocate against other agents '^nd advocates, but Parliament is a 
delilierativo Assc^mbly of on© nation with one interest, that of the whole 
people; where not local purposes, not local prejudices ought to guide, 

• but the general good resulting from the general reason of the whole.” 
J6fh Noverpber, 19S1, 


APPENDIX VII 

Sm^PLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM ON THE CLAIMS OF THE 

DEPRESSED CI.A8SES FOR SPECIAL REPRESENT ATOON. 

■% 

BymDr, Bhimrao JR. Amhedkar and Itm Bahadur B. Srinivasan^ • 

• 

In the meiiKA'andum that was submitted by ns last year dealim| with 
the question of political safeguards for the protection of the Depressea, Classes 
in thh constitution for a self-goverging India, and which forms Ajme^dix III 
to the prin^;ed volume of Proceedings of the Minorities sulvCommittee, 
we had demanded that 8peei|il reprei«ntation of the Depressed Classes inust^ 
form on© of such safeguards. But we did not then define l4te details of the 
special reflreSttit-aiion we claimed as being necessary for tliem. Th^ reason 
was* that the proceedings of the Minorities sub-Cemmittee came to an end 
l>e%>re thtf question Vas reached. We new pnjpose to make good ihe oni^^on 
hy this ttipplementary memorandum so |3 ir* the Minontie.s sub-Cofnmitww, 
if cornea to consider the question this year, should diave the •requisite ’details 
Wfore it. .« • 

i> . - - - - — ■■■- — — - ■ ■ — 

* Foti pretions mmorandum'* *e« Appendix itt to Proceedingts nf’the 
' Minoptiea aub-Committee of the First Seaaion of the Ponfcrepce * 


I. »£xtent of special bi^kcbbktation. 

' « c * 

^4. Special Eepresentatiofi in Provincial Legislatures. , 

(i) In Bengal, Central Provinces, Assam, 6ihar and *bri88a, * Punjab 
and the United Provinces, the Depressed Classes shall have representotion^ 
in proportion < to ^ their population as estimated by thw Simon Commission 
and the Indian Central Cbmmittee^ 

(ii) In Madras the Depressed Classes shall have twen^-two per cent. 

repre;jgientartionV ** 

(iii) In Bombay. — ^ 

(a) In the event of Sind continuing to be a part* of the Bombay 
Presidency the Depressed Classes shall have sixteen «per cent, represent- 
ation. 

(b) In the event of Sind being separated from thf Bombay Presidency 
the Depressed Classes shall enjoy the same degree of representation 
as the Presidency Muslims, both being equal in population. 

7f. Special Hepteseniation ifi the Federal Legislature. 

In both Hou^s of the Federal Legislature the Depressed Classes -shall 
have representation in proportion of their popul(;ition^in India. ^ 

> 

Eeservatxons. 

♦ 

We have fixed this proportion of representation in the Legislatures on 
the following assumptions. — 

(1) We have assumed that the figures for the populatton of the 
Depressed Classes given by the Simon Commission <f"ol. T, p. 40) and 
the Indian Central ♦Coraiuittee • (Report p. 44) will be acceptable as 
sufficiently correct to form a Ijiasis for distrihiiting seats. 

(2) We have assumed that the Federal liCgislature will comprise the 
whole of India, in which ease the population of the Depressed Classes 
in Indian States, in Centrally* Administered Areas, and in Excluded 
Territories, besides their population in Governor’s Provinces, will form 
very properly an additional item in calculating the extent of represent- 
ation of the Depressed Classes in the Federal Legislature. 

(3) We have assumed that the administrative area of the Prorkices 
of British India will continue to be what they are at present. 

But if these assumptions regarding figures of population are cljallengea. 
as some interej.ted parties threaten to do, and if under a new ‘census over^ 
which the Depressed Clas«;os can have no control ‘the population of the 
'Depressed Classes shows a lower proportion, or if the rdministrative areas of 
the Provinces are altered, resulting in disturbing the existing balance of 
population,*^* the Depre.ssed Classes reserve their right to revise tl^ejr propor- 
tion of representation and even to claim weightage. In the^,same way. if the 
all-lndia Federation does hqjb come into being, they will he willing tri submit 
to readjustment in their proportion of representation calculated on that basis 
in the'lCaderal Legislature. 

TI. — Method of Representation. 

• 1. The Depressed Classes shall ha^ the right .to elect their representatives 

to the provihciiil and Central liegislature through separate ^ecterates of 
their voters. » ^ “ 

Fvr* their, representatidn in^the Upper House of the .Federal oj* Central 
Le^slature. if it is decided to have indirect election hy members of the 
Previnoial Legi^atures, the Depreilt$ed Clasps will agree to abandon theiP 
right to* separate elecwates so far as their representation to the Up^r 
House is concerned subject to this : that in iiny system of proportional r^- 
presontation arrangement* shall be made to |;narantee to them fheir quota of 
eef ts. I . ‘ 
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2. Separate electorates fo^ iSbie Depressed Classes sh^^ot^be liable to 
be replaced hy a %ys|em of |ouit electoratessand reserved stats, ej^cept 
ijie following conditions are fulfilled:^ « 

ia) A ifferendum iX the voters hel^ at the demand of a majority 
'^of tl^ir representatives in the Legislatures concerned and resulting 
in an absolute yiajoritv of the members of the Depres^d Classes having 
the franchise. • * 

(6) No such referendum shall be resorted t6 until after twenty years 
and until jiniversal adult suffrage has been ecAablishedv 

• I?r.-iS"ECK88ITY OF URFINING THE DePI^ESSED CLASSES. 

The« representation of the Depressed Classes hai been gro^y abu^ ^n 
the past inasmuch as persons other than the Depressed Classes were nominated 
to represent then! ii^ the Provincial Legislatures, and cases are not wanting 
in which persons not belonging to the Depressed Glasses got themselves 
nominated as representative of the Depressed Classes. This abuse was^ue 
to the fact that while the Governor was given the power to nominate persoim 
to represent the Depressed Classes, he was not required to confine his 
nomination to persons belonging to the Depressed Classes. Since nomination 
is to he substituted by election under the new constitution, there will be no 
rooin for this abuse, ^ut in order to leave no loophole for defeating the 
purpose of their special rep^eEAntation we claim — 

• (i) That the Depressed Classes shall not only have the right to their 
own separate electorates, hut they shall also have the right to be 
refiresented by their own men. 

That in each Province the Depressed Clatses shall be strictly 
defined as meaning persons belonging to communities which are sulv 
jected to tbS system of uutouchability of the sort prevalent therein and 
which are enumerated by namfi in a schedule prepared for electoral 
purposes. • 

t IV.— Nokenclatube. 

In dealing with this part of the question wo would like to point out that 
the existing nomenclature of Depressed Classes is objected to by members 
of the Depressed Classes w'ho have given thought to it and also by outsiders 
who take inti^rest inibhem. It is degrading and contemptuous, add advantage 
ma^ be taken ofi this occasion for drafting the new constitution to alter for 
official purposes the existing nomenclature. We think that they should ho 
called ** Non-eJste Hindus “ Protestant Hindus or “ Non-conformist 
Hindus 4*, ^r some such designation, instead of “Depressed Classes We 
♦ have no auUtority to press for any particular nomenelaturcA We can only 
suggest them, and we believe that if properly explained the Depresstd Classes 
will not hesitate to accept the one most suitable for them. * 

'We have received a large number of telegrams from the Depr^ed Classes 
^all over India supporting the demands contained in this Memorandum. 

November ith, iosi. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

ft 

MEMORANDUM ON THE CLAIMS OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 

By Boo Bahadur A, T. Panni^ Selvam. 

*Some of the sl^taments made by the Congress representative ynd ilSe 
altitude* of the Indian National Ooifl^ress \ow1irdB ^ vital ^needs of^tke 
• minority interests make it imperative eth«t I should re-state my /jase on 
bcAialf of the Indian Christians. v • 

* Afr.* Gandhi was reported *to have said in last March as follows; ** If 
instead ^of cpnfining themselves^to purely humanitarian work and material 
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c , , # ( 

seiTice to tho (the forein miasionerieB) limit ^eir eotiritiee ai 

ihej^ do atf preaenl) to proselytising by 'means of medical eSiif, edttcatidti, etc., 
then T woul/C certainly ask them to ifithdraw. Every nation’s rdiigion is a{) 
good as any other, ^rtainly ^India’s religionsftare 'adeautfke for jier own 
people. We need no converting spiritually.” This provoked criticisms and 
arousf d fears ftn(^, suspicions all round. 

Replying to ” cortespondents angry or curious,” Mr. Gandhi characterised, 
in his Young India of A*pril 28rd, the report as a travesty of his views, 
and explalped^ ” If instead of confining themselves to purely humanitarian 
work^uch as education, medical services to the poor, and th^Hke, they would 
use these activities of theirs for the purpose of proselytising, I would cepainly 
Itlsf them to withdraw. Every nation considers its own faitn to be as good 
as thbt of any^other. Certainly India’s religions are adequate for her people. 
India stands in no need of conversion from one faith to another ” 

The rejoinder did not, however, improve the position/ 

l^ow, Mr. Gandhi undeniably occupies the unique position of leader, 
even dictator, o^ the strongest organised political body in India, which 
presumably is destined to be the ruling power in the event of Swaraj. One 
might, therefore, justifiahly assume Mr. Gandhi’s statement to lie indicative 
of the policy of the future governing class towards all proselytising faiths 
The Christian community has been selected fo^ the first warning, probably 
liecause of their comparative numerical hdlpu^ssne^;^. Naturally enoLgh, 
'Mr. Gandhi’s words have l>een received with a stir of genuine apprele cnsion 
by the great majority of Indian Christjans. Subsequently he had ” nt/ doubt 
that in India under Stoaraj foreign missionaries will be at liberty to do this 
proselytising * in the wrong way ’ 

Further, the Congress resolution on the question of fundamoiHal rights 
was studiedly silent on the question of proselytising or poaching religion, 
although Mr. George Joseph, one time lieutenant of Mr. Gandhi, had specially 
written on the subject to the Coni^nor of the Subjects’ Committee and 
had a reply to the effect that there would be no difficulty. 

If the fears and anxieties of a minority community, such as mine, ns 
to their right of freedom of conscience under a Swaraj Government, are to 
be allayed, I feel that there should be some statutory provision such as the 
following in «the future constitution of the country ; — , 

“ 1. Every person of whatever race, caste, creed, or sex shall have 
the right to freely and openly profess, practice, and preach his religfan, 
subject to public order and morality. He shall also ba^^e the right to 
convert by peaceful, legitimate, and constitutional methods, others to 
his faith, n l ^ 

SP/ No person shall,, merely by reason of his” change of faith, lose 
any of his civil rights or privileges or be 8ubjec6 to any penalty. 

3. B*»rson8 belonging to any religion shall have a right to establish, 
manage, and control at their own expense, charitable, religious, and 
, sqcial institutions, sc]ioo1s, and other educational estaMishments, with ‘ 
the right to exercise' their religion therein; and where specific sums 
money from public funds, as set out in the Rtate Bydget or in the 
Budget of local or other public authorities, are to be devoted to educa- 
tion. peligion, or philanthropy, a due i^hare in the use and enjoyment of 
«ucn sums shall be secured to these institutions as well.” 

f 

f Again, the attitude of the Oonfgpess spokespian to the' representation 
of minorities dn the legislative bodies has been peculiarly^ curious. If he 
htjd nilei out definitely all* special representations, his positioi. Vifald have 
been intelligible. Having agreed to special representation of the Hindt s, 
the Cixhs and the Muslims, ho# couM the some prmfe|sb, fain^iess, 1;^ 
denied fo the other oommunitrjs?^., Mr. Gandhi’s ” historical giyiunds^’ 
are hardly histoflpal! Students of real history know that Christianity yi 
India is at least centuries older than the Mussejman invasion of country;, 
and ares fiourishing in land before the origins of Bikhism. Christians 
havjv played a very prominent part in the building up of the «publjc weal, 
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Aiid «jre thbreiore entitled to th§ Ame consideratiozi as thejua^ cymmanitieiC 
Mr. Gandhi’s hifttorical grounds ”, it* would appear, havetreferenoe to 
Lpeknow and other uongress resolutions. The Christians as a ^ycommunlty 
iiare neT^r beenm part^ to #ny of the j^acts tir resolutions of thd CongrWj 
and they should therefore not be denied with imputity their rights tor 
adequate seiHirate representation in the future Legislatures of their country. 

The Christians are, after all, the third largest religious dbrnmunity fh 
India, numericalb^ much superior to the Sikhs. The social and economic 
condition of the Kristians, and the fact that they aige scatteijpd about the 
country, make it^ essential that their representation should m through a 
separate eiectoate of their own. Resen*ation of seats in a joint electorate 
is imprdcticaDle In their case, and would hardly safc^ard or serve their 
interesta. • • ^ 

I claim, therefore, on behalf of the Indian Christian community, tnai, 
in addition to thd e|pmental right to profess, practice, and act up to the 
teachings of their religion, they should be given the right of representation 
through a separate electorate in the various legislative bodies of the 
constitution, ,^iid that they should be given such other privileges and rights 
as may he (*onoeded to the other minority communities in India. 

October 20th, 1931. 


APPENDIX IX. 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS TO BE INCORPORATED IN THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA FOR THE AN(V-0-INDTAN AND 
DOMICILE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY. 

e 

Memorandum by Henry Gkdney. 

To give effect to the resolution pasted in the Services sub-Oommittee, 
<!9ause I (4) of which reads: — 

” The sub-Oommittee recognise the ^jiecial position of the Anglo-Indian 
community in respect of public employment and recommend that special 
consideration should ho given to their claims for employment in the Services.” 
the Anglo-Indian community demands the inclusion of the following clauses 
in the Fundamental Rights. 

nj Political rights as a community with adequate representation in both 
Federal and Pro^rincial Legislatures in proportion to their part in the life 
of the couati;y and the right of electing their own representatives. 

• (2) Employment in Services . — It shall receive special emploympnt on 
a living wage, based on their standard of living, in^the Executive ana Mitfis- 
terial Services in every* administrative department of the State. 

^h) That •the same number of Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans 
^fer centurff of the total number of persons employed in such Services as are 
^employed s>n the cate on which the new constitution comes into force* shall 
continue for 30 years after the operation of the* new constitution; siihiect 
only to the conation that a sufficient number of Anglo-Indians poi^i^ing 
the requisite qualifications is available. • 

(3) Education.^^a) Subject to tiie powers and control of tbe EJIecutive 
Minister it shall given the right to^ administer andscontrol itsWn educa- 
tional institution, i.e., European eiucaiion. and„ if it so ^esires, it shall 
be permit^da^ levy an educational cess from its own memllers for the 
'Support of its location. * 

European education shall be specfally protqpled by 
I (li^ the retention of the present g^^to-in-aid and the generous grant 
of an adequate number of scholarMiips ; u • • * ‘ 

(2) tho creation of an i Education Trust Fund, the equivalent of • 
'‘the present total annual exsenditnre on European education, to which, 
*^aM be lidded the funds of the Uncovenanted Service Family •P|in8io|f 
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Fund and of ,auv other similar Funds« 2 reated and mailittined by mem 
bers df tU^ community foj^ the moral, ^ucational, or material benefit 
of Anglo-Indians whether already closed, or about to be cloaed, owing, 
to th^ demise of the beneficiarios thereunder or for any Reason whatersfr. 
The income ac<)ruing to the said Trust shill be utilised for thC pur{^se 
of granting educational scholarships to the members of thc^ community^; 

' (4) Jury racial discrimination shall I5e eliminated in jury 

trials and An^o-lndians shall be given equal jury rights with other com* 
munities in India, by^ • 

** (a) the demand of by legitimate descent ” now xfiade of the Anglo- 

Indian alone being deleted from the provisions, of^the Qriinina) 
Procedure Ck>de, Sec, 4, Clause (1), Sub-Olanse (ii); 

(&) the accused, whoever he be, being given tfie right of claiming 
trial by either a European or an Indian jury and the Words or 
European as he may desire being added to Section 275/ Clause (i), 
and Section 284 (a). Clause fi^ 

• 

DaCIARATION OF RIGHTS SUBMITTEO BY COL. OlDNEY FOR IJLL MINORITY COM- 
MUNITIES TO BE INCORPORATED IX THE NEW CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA ON 

19th Januaby, 1981, 

1. Definition , — A community shall be claisified aS* a minority community 

if it shall be notified as such in the Gazette of India. « 

2. Fundamental llighf , — ^AH subjects of the State in India a^e equal 
before the law and possess equal civic rights fU. S. A, Constitution Amend- 
ment XfV and Government of Ireland Act, 1920, 10 and 11. Geo. V., Cb. 67, 
sec. 5 (2)]. Any existing enactment, regulation, order, custom fir interpre- 
tation of l:iw by which any penalty or disability is imposed upon or any 
discrimination is made against any subject of the State shall, as from the 
day on which this constitution comes into operation, cease to have any 
effect in India. 

t 

3. Mepre^entailon on Leyislatvreft , — ^Adequate representation on the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures' 

4. Separate Electorates . — AH minority conimunjties wlio so desire shall 

be given separate electorates which shall be retained' till 75 per cert. of 
a community consent to forego the right, and desire otherwise. ^ 

5. Public Service Commmion. — (a) In addition to the^. Public Service 

Commission already functioning under the Government of India, there 
shall be create^d a Public Service Commission in each Province cba'.ged with 
the duty of recruiting for the Public Services. * * 

(h) Minority communities shall be collectively rfpre.sentcd by not less 
than one of its members on each Provincial Commission and on tnc Com- 
mission a'j:ready functioning under the Government of India. These 
representatives shall be nominated by the Governor-Generaji^ or thfi Governor ' 
as the case may lie. ^ * <. 

(c)^ It shall be the duty of the Public Service Commissiqn, subject to the 
test Of •?flliciency as may be prescribed — 

(1) to recruit for the Services in such^a manner as shall secure due and 
adequate* representation of all communities, and 

(2) to regulate fr^m time to time f^riority in employment in accordance 

with the existing extent of representation of the various communities in 
any paiticular set vice, n t ^ h 

6,, Ttepresentation in C/>abinet$,^l) In the Federal Cabinet, one Minister 
two Parliamentapr TJnder-SeciFetaries shall he chosen froth andt be 
cqllect’vely representative of thd* raiaority communities. ' 

(2) In each ^ProvincTal Cabinet one Minister and one Parllameniary 
'Under-Secretary shairbe chosen from and be collectively representatm off 
the minority eommuBity'* * 
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(3) Sttoli Minid^rs tihali be* nominated by the GoveraonGkmeral or the 
Governor as the cas% may be and given a ipecial portfolio with «a speAal 
Statutory Department {|pr the protectioii of ^inority interests. \ 

No. 6 cannot be statutorily enacted it should be incorporafed 
^ the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-General and Governors aa 
a specific mandate to tfiem, with powers to a^^t in such matter's isKlepeiid^ntly 
of the views of their Ministry. ^ * 

7. Appeal . — Should the Federal Go\'ernment or a\^y Provincial Govern- 
ments fail to coml^ly in any or all of the foregoing provisions an apj^enl shall 
lie in the ca^e of an order of the Federal Government to the Secretary of 
State fcA* India of any other higher tribunal and in the case of the Provincial 
Government to the R^eral Government in the first pihoe, and frpm tlie oidA* 
of the Federal Government to the Secretarv of State for India or any other 
higher tribunal. 


APPENDIX X. 

THE MARATHAS AND ALLIED COMMUNITIES. 

Memorandum by Mr, B. V, Jadhav. 

When the Montagu-Chelmsford Redorms were under consideration the 
non-Brahmins of Madras and the Marathas of Bombay started an agitation 
to protect their interests from the dominant influence o^the advanced com- 
munities. In the Government of India Act of 1919 their claims were recog- 
nised and some seats wore reservt^d for them in multiple seat constituencies. 

The non-BraJimin movement in Madfas is co-exA»nsive with the boundaries 
of that Province, and in all the four elections they have been able to secure 
more s^^ats than were reserved to Iheni, and Viardly any occasion may have 
arisen when the concession of reserved seats came into operation. Nobody in 
Madras is therefore keen on preserving’ the right of reserved seats. 

In the Bombay Presidency the conditions are different. There is, of course, 
the nvn-Brnhmin ino^ lament there also, but it is confined to the Marathas and 
• lingtn^ets of the districts in which the M:)rathi and Canarese languages are 
spoken. In Sind and Gujerat the social conditions are vastly different, and 
there no Hindu^ community except the Depressed Classes asks for special 
protecting. The Marathas and the allied communities, who have so far 
enjoyed * protection un<jer the reseiwation clau.se, are desiVous that the 
concession should be continued for a further period. • • 

It is*to lie noted that the Government of Bombay are of opinion that the* 
concession no longer necessary. This was probably due to the •absence in 
Ahe Govei'^ment of anybody who knew the real condition of the people. 

I urged that tlie concession should be continued. * ’ 

Four electioiv were held since the passing of the feovemment of |India 
Act in 1919. The first election of 1920 and the fourth of 1930 cannot be 
considered to be normal as the CVyigress in those years refused take any 
part in them. In those years the elections were uncontestod in many con- 
stituencies, and therefore the success ef the Maratba candidates does not shov*, 
that normally thny ai'e able to look after their own interelsts axd do not require 
any proteHiSrs But the elections of 1923 and *^^26 ivere hotly c<9ntested. 
The* results of both these elections prove that in the City of Bombay nff 
4\f q^atha candidate* would succeed if the right of* a reserved seat wai taken 
gway. The same is proved by the fate of^Maratha candidates in the Ahmed- 
nagar and Ratnagiri districts in 1926. Out of the s^ reserved seats, •in thfee 
the right of roaervation was claimed. The seventh reserved ^seat is not fixed,, 
but Is taken in turn by the distri^ of Sholapur, Eidaba and West Khandwh. 
^n 1928 this abat was reserved in the Kolaba District but in the 8holaij;ur a^d 
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Wc^ Khandfesh tl'sfricts it was qpen ip all coifimunities without resei^atimi. 

this ydSir no Maratha candidAtA waa AlMrted AttliAr RhnlApur or .Wost* 
Khandesh. / ^ * 

Similarly, in the fallowing election the seat was reserved in West Khaudesh 
but Ipft open to^alt communities in Kolaba, and thei/) again the Maratha* 
calididate failbd. ^ Xhis will show that the Maratha and ^ied communities 
have not yet become suffirriently organised and therefore require protection 
for a further ^riod. ^ 

The prWiple of reservation works ns a safety valve. In* ordinary circum- 
stances it does not operate at all but automatically comes int^ operation only 
wl^en an emergency arises. It is therefore not necessary to take away the 
right of reservation. When no longer necessary it will remain unused. 

I therefore submit that the right of reserved seats should be continued aa 
under the present Act. 

l^ovember ISih, 19S1. 


APPFA’DIX Ibt 

LABOUR UNDER THE^NEW CONSTITUTION. 

Circulated hy A’. M. Joshi, Mr, 'B. Shiva Boo and Mr, V, V, Giri, 

I am making this statement on the subject of Labour in the new 
constitution with the consent and approval of my two colleagues. 

First, let me say a ivord as to the ^number of those who would come under 
the category of Labour. Precision is not possible in this matter, as the details 
of the Census Report of 1031 are not yet fully available. We include in the 
category of Labour all those who are wage-earners, whether in fields, plant- 
ations or factories. A niomorandum was prepared in the India Office in 
1921 and submitted to the Council of the I^eague of Nations to urge the 
inclusion of India among the leading industrial states or the world. Accord- 
ing to the figures mentioned in that memorandum, there i^ere 27*8 million 
agricultural workers employed as farm servants and field labourers in India 
in 1911. This figure includes workers in the tea, coffee, rubber and indigc' . 

* plantations, bu'( does not include the much larger class of small holbers and^ 
tenants ijho niunbered at that time over 40 million. The ejitimate of workers* 
in industries, mining and transport is given as apprqximately 20*2 pillion 
I'he total number of workers in India would, therefore, be 48 million. 

r This was^ in 1911. During the last 20 years there has been an lir3Fease in^ 
general population by abojat 10 per cent. Cultivation hai been ^xtended 
and "industries have been developed on a considerable scale. Our estimate 
of th6j}otal number or workers at the present moment is, therefore, between 
55 and million. Of these, an appreciable number is drawn from the^ 
Depressed (J^lasses, whose representatives bare put forward their special ifbeds 
and claims, but what e^act proportion they form is difficult to say without 
9 proper enquiry. NeYertheless, it is 8af<. to estinpate that thd rest of Labour, 
excluding for •the'moment those liolonging'to the Depressed jCUassfs, would be 
a^ut 35*million, or 10 per,^ent. of India’s population. ‘ ** 

P)tA Declaration of BhghU,^k% a meeting of the* lid^norities sub-Com- 
mitVe last year, Mr. Bbiva^lElao read out the Declaration of Eighu whidn, 
fin our opinion, should be inserteVl the constitution. It may be enlarged' 
to suit l^e requnmments ^of other minorities, but so far as Labour is c<hi- 
berned, these points sUbuld find mention: — ' ^ ' 

* '**iRecognuing that th4 well-being, physical, moral and inteHeojliual, of 
tM worXers»/)f I^dia is pf supreme importance in assuring the peace, process. 
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and proi{>erity «f tbe countiy, and raeailing the aolenm dbligatiqpB of %idl» 
as a Member of tBe League of Nationa, and of the International Labour 
Ylrgauisation, |o endeavouil to secure and Maintain fair and humane cendi- 
tion^i dl labour for men, women and children, anc^ to collaborate in the 
international establishment of social justice, the Commonwealth declases the 
following principles to be accepted aa fundamental priiKppIes *of the cons^tu- 
tion, and as regulating the exercise of the legislative, executive and judicial 

powers within ibe Commonwealth: — ^ - 

* * • 

fl) it it the duty of every citieen so to use his mental and*bodily 
powers as to contribute to the welfare of the community, and corre- 
*sponain^ it is the duty of the community to secure, so far as lie^ in 
its power, that every citisen shall l>e given* the trainifig and Bppor- 
dimities ne<^S8ary to enable him to maintain by his work a decent 
standard ef living; 

(2) The Indian Parliament shall make suitable laws for the mainten- 
ance of health and fitness of work of all citizens, ^he securing *of a 
living ^age for every worker, and provision against the ecpnoinic 
consequences of old age, infirmity and unemployment; 

(3) The protection of motherhood and the rearing of the rising 
generation to physical iiiental and scKual efficiency are of special con- 
cern to the CoiiAnonw'eaAth, Women, young persons and children shall, 
therefore, be protected against moral, spiritual or bodily injury or 
neglect and against cxploiigtion and excessive or unsuitable 
employment ; 

(4) The welfare of those who labour shall ^ under the special 

protection of the Commonwealth and the conditions of Labour shall 
he regulate^, from time to time as may be necessary, with a view to* 
their progressive improvement;# • 

(5) The right of workers to express their opinions freely by siieech, 
^writing or other means, and to meet in peaceful assembly and to form 

assvociations for the consideration and furtherance of their interests, 
shall l>e granted by the Commonwealth. Laws regulating the exercises 
of this right shall not discriminate againt any individual or class of 
citizens on tl),e grounds of religious faith, political opinion or social 
position ; 

(0) No iE>reach of contract of service or abetment thereof shall be 
made a criminal offence; 


•(7^ The Commonwealth shall co-operate with ot)^er nations in 
action to secure ^he realisation of the principle of social justice through- 
out the world; • , 

* (8) All citizens in the Commonwealth have the right to free 
elementary education without any distinction of caste or creed in the 
master of admission into any educational instructions maintained or 
ai^ed by lilie State and such right shall enforceable as soon* as due 
arrangements shall have been mode by competbnt authority ;| 

(9) All^citizens are equal before the law and possess eqt^al civic 

right*; ^ , , 

(10) All citizens have an equal right of aqpess to and the use of 
public roads, public jrells and ay other places aOf public resort.’’ * 


I/abot^ Tje^i station, a Federal Subject with concurrent powers to the 
Provincial Legislatures , — Our next point is that ^bour legislation should He 
a ftderal subject, with power for the i^ovinqial gr State LegisUturesf lllso to 
le^slate \nt not, as the Royal Commission fn Labour observed in its H^ort 
^issued alFew months ago, so as to impair or infri^e the ajithorit 3 ; ** of the 
Federal Legislature. , ♦ .• 


(8) The Ratification of InUrMiional Labour Cqj^ventions to be a concern 
of the Federal Government , — ^We desire that the power to ratify* In^r- 
natiopal Labour Conventions should be vested in the Fedenal Government. 
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It is not nfcces^r^ to elaborate either of tiiflfco poixiti, aiLthugr f|Ul really 
lAihm the scope of the discussions^ of tHe Federal Structure TJominiitt^^ and 
I still hope Vshall have as opportunity of raising thefli. ^ i 

(4) The Introduetiof^^ot Adult Suffrage,---For a similar reason I sHId) not 
do more than mention the point that the introduction of adult eufiage is 
vita* from the «.vo#kers’ point of view. We found ouriiR^lves in a mittority 
in advocating it in the Franchise sub-Committee last year ; but we are glad 
to see that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress are also in favour of jt, and we hof>e 
that ^ith his powerful •assistance we shall secure adult suffrage. 

We shall have no objection, if on detailed enquiry, it be found tliat 
universal adult suffrage would be impracticable as the next Ifttage, to* some 
quafihcation hepg made, tuch as raising the age limit to years, provided 
that the restriction applies equally to all classes. But we do ask for imme- 
diate recognition of the principle of adult suffrage in the terms of reference 
of the Expert Franchise CJommittee that is hereafter to Be appointed. 

(Gtj Joint Electorates , — We are opposed to the continuance of separate 
•electorates for communities divided according to religion on race. Our 
experience of the Indian Trade Union movement strengthens our conviction 
in the efficacy and soundness of not dividing the community* on a religious 
or racial basis. Communal and racial feelings have liad comparatively little 
influence on the movement and the workers aiU org.'jnised ns an economic 
floss, not as Hindus, Muslims or Untoiichames. Our grave fear is tliat 
communal electorate^;, with the introduction of adult suffrage, will crbate a 
false division among the workers and •break tlie solidarity of the working- 
class movement. If the workers are divided not on the hasis of an economic 
class, but of religion /^r race into Hindus and Muslims and Christians, etc., 
their proportion of votes in every constituency will 1^ consider ably Mess than 
if they are allowed to vote together as an economic class, aiyi they" ere bound 
to lose the effect and influen'^c they wovld possess. The vast majority of the 
workers are illiterate and heavily iq. debt. Only a small number of the 
industrial workers is as yet organised, and so far as those engaged in agri- 
culture and on the plantations are concerned, they have been practicalFy un- 
touched by the working^Iass movement* Under these circum-stunees it would 
be an intolerable handicap on the workers to force on them a system of 
electorates baAed on religion or race, the demand for which proceeds, not from 
them, but only from a small section of the educated classes. Moreover, 'this 
wrong diirision will throw a powerful barrier in the way of the development * 
of the movement and prevent the organisation of political forces on a: 
economic basis. The communal problem we hold is a problefn of the past 
The real problems of the future will be economic and social and if/ would b 
wron^ to^uild the constitution in a manner which b«'^s no relation 'to th 
realities of to-morrow. v. 

We would prefer a division of the electorates on an occupational rathe 
than a com/nunal or a territorial Viasis, in order to bring into t>he Legis 
latures elements which, because of their lack of organisation and fhfluenoc 
might fLil to secure adequate representation. But the least we can i do noi 
is to o^ose the extension of the principle of electorates based on religio: 
or race^ bp the workers as being detrimental to their intere^. 

Our posij^ion is that if adult suffrage i^i^ introduced on a basis of jpin 
electorate4, no other special interests are recognised, Labour will no 

afik for a reservation of 'seats or the creation of special constituencies. Bu 
in the event qf even o*oe of these conditions failing to the fulfilled, Labou 
must hawe both. , , « i 

^ t- # 

So as the total number of Labour seats is concerned, we ask for u 
wei^tage. Bui representation df Labour can and must be* bn the pcpulatiq; 
basis; that is, ten per cent, in the Federal Legislature, and if the^decisio 
ultimatmy be in*^vour af a bicameral system, then in each House of iji 
Legislature. With regard to the Provincial Legislatures also, fvhe numhei 
will l^ve to be ascertained in each Province^ and the seats allotted in thei 
rprqr^rtipir to the total population of the area. 



I o^mot^do better than^qbote the loUoving paasi^sejifroii the Report 
of the R<Qrei Oatuniwibn on Leboar with which we entirely agree :— 

The Whitley Ootnni^aiion’s Report obsene^ (p, 462 ) — 

• ** There are eeveraS directions in which the iPdequate representation' 
of Labour should benefit both itself and the cummiyiitv. In the ^rst 
pia^f the prAence of leprescntatives able to voice wie desires and 
aspirations of Labour and to translate these into concrete proposals is 
essential ior the pro}>er consideration of met^ures s])4^ially affecting. 
Labour. |lttt the welfare of Labour does not depend purely oi» what 
may be called labour measures; its good depends on the whole trend of 
ipoiic;^ and legislation. More adequate representation of Labour is 
necessary fo{ its prospection in this respect,* and, if giyen the eppor- 
ti^nity, organised Labour can make a valuable contribution to the wise 
governmenjk of the Ckunrnonw'ealth. Further, the proper representation 
of Labour is Hself educative; the recognition of its claims as a part of 
the body politic vrill bring increased responsibility and a sense of unity 
n itb the community as a whole. Conversely, exclusicn of Labour from 
a faif ^are in the councils of the nation will inevitably drive it to rely 
unduly on other means of making itself felt w'ith injury to itself and to 
the nation. What we have stated is applicable to labour generally, 
both agricultural and industrial, and those who have to deal with the 
representation cl laboursin detail will no doubt have regard to the whole 
feld.*» 

The* Commission has also recommended, it is to be noted, that the prin- 
ciple of election should be substituted for that of nomination, and registered 
trad €5 Unions should form si>ecial constituencies for the#purpose8 of election. 
We accepi those suggestions and trust that they will commend themselves to 
the Conference. ^ 

As regards agricultural and plaittation labour, some other method of 
election will have to l»e devised, as there are no trade Unions among the 
workjys of these two classes. But we do not think it will be impossible for 
• the Import Franchise Committee to make concrete suggestions on the point. 
The question is worth considering whether Kisan Sabhas, or organisations 
of agricultural w^orkers, wherever they exist, may not be registered under a 
law analogous to thi? Trade Union Act and regarded as a sf>ecial electorate. 
At all events, we ask the Conference to endorse, without qTialificatioii, the 
principlo that these millions of workers are entitled to an adequate share in 
the governmerl of their country. 

iVos^nfrer JSfh, lOSL 


APPENDIX XIT. 

•MEMORANDUM FOR THE MINORITIES COMMITTEE. 

By Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 

Vt is a thousand pities that Ihe communal difficulties have^AoiP yet been 
sc.dved by agreement of the parties concerned. It is* essential for the sniooOi 
working of any^self-governinent ronstitaiion for India k^hat ^his matter shoula 
be settled mutual goodwill and understanding and that a feeling «f perfect 
security rausf be created in the minds of the nf^norities. But I am afraid 
ihtt the present deadlock in the solution o4 the communal prqjblem being 
vitry mfleh exaggerated and is being exploited in certain quarter# for 
ji'tardiiD; the full constitutional advance wliieh In^ia dem^pds. ^ * 

* A critical examination of the points of difference repeals that there is 
V(n»sideraU;^ mors agreement than disagreement, and tbs oontrov^rsial^ 
points jire garrowed down to ftnall proportions. • • 
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It is made* to K^paar as if the Delegates fw^oiiging to the tainority com- 
d^mifcies and the Deleagtes heleogiag to the majority dommunities are 
disagreed ovalmost every point. Th^ fact is quite the contraiy. There is^ 
reailr no difference of ^pinion ofi the question tkat proper safeguards must 
he provided for ensuring full religions libeiiy and protection of cultures and 
pei^nol laws <ff minorities and that provision sho^jld be midSe against 
legislation affecting their religion, eto. Further, it is ^nerally agreed that 
the minorities must be secured a proper share in the Services and, as far an 
j>rBCticable^ inc the £iKa<^utive Government. In fact, formulas for these 
purpofies were actually drafted and assented to by the reprer^ntatives of the 
various communities last year and hardly anybody wants to go ^ back upon 
thegi. The Services suh-ComuLittee of the Conference last yedr in its Keport 
recoiidnended fho text ol the provisions, to be made fqr securing to tlie 
minorities their proper share in the Services, etc. . * 

As regards certain special demands of the Muslims, e.g^, (he separation oi 
Sindh and the status and constitution of the North-West Frontier Provinces, 
agreement was ajso reached to the satisfaction of the Muslims. As regards 
the Mnslim claim' for one-third representation in the Federal Kegisiatun?, 
there Las been a general desire to agree to the same, and the question i? 
merely one of method for securing the desired representation. Last year a 
formula was agreed to that the Muslims were to have one-third of the total 
number of elected members of British ludiy *’and fUo one-third of jauv 
^nominations of persons other than oiheials or members of any very^ small 
minority. The question of securing to the Muslims further seats as to 
make up one-third of the total numlier^of members was left for consideration 
in connection with the representation of the States. It should not he diffi- 
cult to secure this by some convention with the States. 

As regards the Muslim claim to bo allowed the existj^ng weigh tage in 
Provinces where they are « in a minority there is pot any ai)preciabie 
opposition. ^ 

It will thus be seen that on all matters which are really vital and esjs^ntial 
there is the largest measure of general agreement. 

The disagreement extends to only two matters : — 

1. Whether the Mnslim and other minorities* representation is to 

be secured by means of separate elecitorates or by ' reservation of bleats 
for them in joint electorates. " 'f' ^ 

2. The allocation of seats in the local Legislatures of ^he Punjab and 

Bengal. , 

As regards tlie first question — namely, separate versus joint eTectoVates — , 
^he question has been discussed threadbare both here and in India. It is 
^ibvious that in Provinces where the Muslims are in a minority their ooming 
into the joiqt electorates is more in their interests and for their protection. 
MOnce effective safeguards are provided, as stated above, in the q^mtter of 
religion, j culture, personal laws, social practices, education, fair share in the* 
public services, adequa^te representation in the Legislature, there is ^o clash 
or diveftgence of interest between the different communities, and it is really 
safer for^the minorities to come into the joint electorates. For, unless the 
Muslim voters have a voice in the election of the majority community 
members, tne former w^ould have no hold on the latter. This has Ix^en 
r^ognised by important^ Muslim leaders such as H. H. the Aga Khan, Mr. 
Jinnah, and othei«s, affd if they are gives reservation of seats they will be 
quite secure. But, whatever the real merits of this question t^nxy, be, it is 
l^rfectly obvious that the Muslims cannot be forced against their wishes „to 
com^. inte the joint electora^.es.« „ ' ^ 

I If they want still to stick to<'separate electorates they must heualiowed . 
to have them. Keeping Cifferent communities in separate watertight cow- 
]!!lartments must inevitably prove a great obstacle in the evolution of 
national unity and national self-government and will render very difficltilt 
yin fractioe ^he joint responsibility 6f the Cabinet. It is therefote urg;ed that 
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iaimrate should not he extended farther tha4 irimr^ the^r exiaf, 

and the other minorities should be seoured* their proper ftpre8ei|jtation*^by 
rmrvation in joint Aectorates. What is hoped is that the MusImqs and the 
Sikl^, some expeiaeuc% of the new coniAitution of self-government for 
IndiOj^wni see the advantage to themselves and the ccAintry of coming into 
joint Sector stes* It should therefore be provided that if at any time atdeast 
two;>tUrds of the Muslims’ representatives in any Legislature* d^ide in favohr 
of joint electorates, thereof t<$r joint electorates should be established for 
that Legislature. It is not therefore right to create at this juncture further 
separate coinpartigeDts. ^ 


As regards, tl^f Depressed Classes, my sympathies and those of all right- 
thinking men are wholly with them. The treatment ^hat they have receiv%i 
in the yyist and are «ulfering under even now reflects great dissredit on* the 
class Hindus who are responsible for the same; but it will not be patriotic 
for the I)epr€>s»ei^ Classes, liecause of their exasperation, to insist u{mn 
separate (det^torates. They sliould certainly be made secure by reservation 
of seats. The percentage of representation to be given to them must depend 
on various ccuisideratioiis— ^.( 7 ., the number of people availablS for the task — 
and not merely on tlie thumb rule of numerical proportion. At preserft in 
the Central Legislature they have only one seat, and that also by nomination. 
This is certainly wholly iuadeqoate and unjust, and they should be given 
immediately a much Iargj*r nu]lt|^r, to l>e progressively increased and brought 
np u/titnat«ly to their numerical proportion as by education and other 
means itfeii fitted for this work become available. 

The leal and subfstantial points of disagreement are thus reduced onlv 
to the alhxation of repn^seniatiou in the local Legislatures of the Punjab 
and Bengal.^ The discussions last year as well as this year*show that Muslims 
may be satisfied if they are secured 51 per cent, repre^ntation in the Punjab 
and Bengal, which* is less than their numerical proportion on population 
basis. The Hindus and Sikhs in the Pifnjab, and m Bengal the Hindus and 
Europeans (the latter coininuinty at prestint enjoys representation very much 
in excess of its iiurabt^rs), must orri%'e at some adjustment. A question of a 
couple of seats here or there must not bar a settlement. If, however, com- 
munities concerned in these two Provinces are unable to reach agreement, 
surely their inability to arrive at an adjustment cannot be allowed to stand 
in the way of the country as whole attaining self-government, Irhen, as I 
have ^own abovo^ there is practically general agreement as regards all 
Essential safeguards for minorities and there is no difficulty of allocation of 
representation in* the Legislatures of all other Provinces.* This particular 
anil narrow issue should be left for decision by the Prime Minister and His 
Majesty's^frovernment. There is no reason why the Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, 
Impressed Classes and Europeans should not, witlmut any hesitatioif( agw^e 
to abide J)y the decision^of the Prime Minister. The Congress claims to be 
a non-communal l>ody and to have a purely national outlook, and therefore 
it and its representative can have no objection to accepting any lettiement 
Vbieh the Ainmunities concerned may arrrive at by this method of decision 
by the Pi^me Minister. One tentative and rough-and-ready solutiod for 
allocation of seats in the Punjab and Bengal is to accept* the Government of 
India’s proposals About it with such variation as may 1^ required in vtc^- of 
Hie latest census figures. * 


* 1 f ^ 

There is one aspect of joint and separate electorates which I earnestly 
wish to be considered. I believe there are among the Muslims an appreciable 
number who prefer, joint electofates. TheA is no reason why those? preferring 
to be in tht# jdSwt electorates should be denied theif liberty of thoug&t and 
actio% liecause the majority of their community «• wish to have separate 
electorates.* It shouM be made permissible foP members any bomm^lsf 
foj* V^om i^parate electorates are provide^to declare their desire to go into 
joint Rector ates and be allowed to do so. On such declaration they shmild be 
uic|uaed in the^ joint register and should be allowed to vote and stand for 
die^ioii in the joint electorate; but such declaration ,^wlien made, must ever 
afterwards«be teak * ^ 
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Such a pro^ioQ will demonstrate the stsength of the o]^ni<ni of those 
^*who beliere in jmnt electorates, iind a ill also afford an /ivdnue for ultimately 
absorbing .everybody into joint electorates as the strength of opixtion jok 
farour of joint electorates pifegressively growm ‘ 

For the viea's put forward and the su^estions made by me 1 bsg my 
brother Delegates’ unprejudiced consideration. They ,<ire capabfis of fvthel 
adjustment wherever necessary, dnd 1 implore all to put their heads together 
for a solution. 1 hare* no communal bias and 1 belong to no communal 
organisation .t r 

November 1931, 


APPENDIX XIII. 

•AEPRESENyATION OF WOMEN IN THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 

Memorandiitn by Mrs, Suhharayan. 

The framing of a new constitution for India oilers an opportunity for 
considering fully the question of the representation of women on the Indian 
Legislatures of the future. It is obviou^iy desirable that the ordinary 
channels of election should be open to women; but the question aretes as to 
whether there is any likelihood of their securing election through the* ordinary 
poll. Even in Western countries, where it has long been the custom for 
women to take pqH in public affairs, very few of them even now secure 
election to the Legislatures. In India they have only recently begun to 
emerge into public life, and, moreover, they are in a peculiar position owing 
to the social disabilities tr which thec have long been subject. Consequently 
there is bound to be strong preju<|ice on the part of both men and women 
against their coming into the Councils. There are also almost insurmountable 
practical difficulties to their candidature, such as tljat few wonK-n have 
sufficient means to stand, that — in our vast electoral areas— it w^ould be 
extremely difficult for them to tour, to get into touch with voters, etc. It 
seems obvious that, for a considerable time, until the public becomes suffi- 
ciently educated, it is extremely unlikely that women will be retunned in 
India through the ordinary poll. And yet, csj>ecia]ly du;‘ing the first vital 
and formative years of the new constitution, wlM3n the foundations if our 
social and educational policy (which affect women so closdly) and indeed of 
our policy in all matters, are laid, it will be most imi)ortant to l*,^ve woiiien 
on the^^Legistatures. They should be there in parj;iciilnr to impress on^ the 
Legislatures the necessity*^ for social legislation, which is so urgently required. 
But besides that contribution to public life, their pr^ence on the Legislatures^ 
should be^a means of educating the public and of cultivating in women a due 
sense of responsibility and administration. Mahatma Gandhi, ’^fhose know- 
ledge of political conditions in India is unvsurpassed, dwing his speech ’at 
the Federal Structu*‘e Conrhnittee on September 17th, visualised the poMibility 
of vib^ien not being elected to the Legislatures, and indicq.ted his belief that 
some arrangement should be made to meet this eventuality. If some special' 
provision for securing their presence is not made, it is possibIe-:rindeed 
likely— that their claims will recede further and further in^ the background. 
It will have a great: Effect if, from the start, it is shown in practice as well 
as in theory, that co-operatiofi of women"' on the Iiegislatures is normal 
and desirable. 

JPhere is considerable support in India for the view that some special 
P’ovision is necessary. I^have received large numbers 6f letters from wpmexi 
doing important social and edacajfiional work in many parts of India, asking 
me not to fail , to press f this view on the Conference, otherwise I shoul^have 
been slow to put it forward. Delegates have no doubt eiso reoeived a 
Memorandum opposintx it from three .women’s organisations in India-— 
^rganiS9ijtions whose views I sought last ^ar, but was not f4/rtui|ate enough 
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xo s^ure. TUeir opposition is cfpparentij based on the belibf^^at* if equalijby , 
of civic rights is granted to women in India, Equality of opportunity in civic 
service will automatics ijv follow, and that, ^wing to the part\pJayed by 
women in^the recint political%truggle, women now realise their streniE^h aikd 
4o noti require special provision. These theories seem to me to be far 
removed froiJl the realties of the situation. These three vion^en’s orgdhis^- 
ntions are associations of importance, but 1 cannot admit Shat they speak for 
the entire womanhood of India. While welcoming tlTe fact that the political 
struggle has brought many thousands of women out intf> public life, J feel it 
essential to acquiA a true perspective of the whole picture, and to realise 
that there re|nain over a hundred and twenty million women and girls in 
India, who ore'strti in a state of civic inertia, and ivho have not yet attained 
self-confidence or political consciousness. It is for the sake of this over- 
whelming majority of women that I believe special provision to be necessary. 

1 am convinced that one pra<;tical step forward, which will ensure the 
presence of women on* the liOgislatures, working side by side with men as a 
normal feature of our political life, will do more for them than any theories 
of equality. ^ , • 

The opposition to special provision for women in this Memorandiun is 
also based on the assumption that Adult Suffrage will come into existence. 
Even if Adult Suffrage is secured, I think the above arguments hold good. 
If, however, Adult iSiifffage H^not acbievc^d, or only gradually achieved, 
tht^n special provision will be an the more necessary. 

I have, given much anxious thought to the form which such special provi- 
sion should take. Nomination is ooviously unsuitable. The ordinary 
reservation of seats, involving separate electorates, appropriation of a share 
of existing geats, and a permanent claim to them, is crljiially undesirable. 
The solution which the Women’s Delegation advanced last year (.^ec Minori- 
ties sub-Conimitteev proceedings, page SO) — namely, that the Legislatures 
themselves, after tlieir own election, shbiild for a Temporary period elect a 
fixed proportion of women to Ivc^gislnturcn — still seems to me the most suit- 
able. The suggestion then also made— -that the proportion of w’omen to be 
*electt»d s*tiould be five per cent, of the elected Legislature, that the temporary 
period should he for three elections, and that the election of women should 
he made by proportional represc^iitation so as to avoid the complications of 
the comniunal nuestion, also seem to me still to he the >>est fitted to the 
ci rounds tanccs. I would, however, now — in order to meet the divergence 
^if vic^s among lUdinii women on this mattei^— make a further suggestion, 
namely, that suc||| a scheme might he optiovfil on all Legislatures, Central 
or JProv incial, to adopt or not as they think fit. 

It may* well he that some other proposal better than the aimve outlined 
scliemc — one that would %ittain the same end — ^ma,\ bo devised, and^n that 
case T would willingly ♦accept it. In this matter, I regard myself as a 
• member of no party, community or class, hut simply as voicing the views of an 
educated an4 intelligent section of women’s opinion in India, whicn believes 
Ipipcial provision f^r women to >»e in the l>est interests of women in general 
tand in those of the nation at large (which must inerftably be closely identified 
with women’s interests). It does not seem to us that? it is in the ieast 
derogatory to ask^or such special provision to meet existing facts; norVan it 
he considered either a privilege or a favour. Indeed, membership* of a 
Legislature, in our opinion, is n hct?ry responsibility and a duty r^plber than 
a privilege or a favour. If we are tj^ld that there no analogy for such 
a proposal in the Vonstitution* of other countries, I woiTld ur,ge that in this 
matter we shoyld hot he entirely guided by outside precedents. Indetd. the 
experience m women in other countries suggests thjt Indian women will be 
wise^in inking steps to strenjE^hen tb^ir pqliti^l status fron\ the* /ery 
IhegiiSning the new constitution. If such a special measnre as has hein 
suggested hbove for the initial and tranlitifinal period could be iqade, i 
feel that the position of women in the India* of the* future *»wonld be made 
secure. • 

f 

Novemder l^thf 19$1, 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

MEMORANDUM RPPRESElfTING THE VIEWS' OP A NUMBER OF 
^ INDIAN WOMEN’S ORGANISATIONS. 

Presented to thS Conference by Mrs, Naidu and Begum Shah Nawaz, 

We he;*ewv*^^h beg to submit the official Memorandum jointly issued on the 
statOa of Indian women in the proposed new Coiistitutioif by the Albindia 
Women’s Conference on Education and Social Reform, the Women’s Indian 
A;»ociation and the Central Committee of the National Council of Women 
in India. These three premier Organisations include the great majority of 
progressive and influential women of all communities, creeds and ra'uks who 
are interested in social, educational, civic or political activities, and are 
accredited leaders of organised public opinion amongst women. 

?rhis Manifei^to, signed by the principal office bearers of these important 
bodies, may be regarded as an authoritative statement of representative 
opinion, duly considered and widely endorsed, on the case and claim of Indian 
women. 

We have been entrusted with the task of Resenting to the Round Table 
Conference their demand for a complete and* immediate recognition of their 
equal political status, in theory and practice, by the grant of full adult 
franchise, or an effective and acceptable alternative, bused on the concep- 
tion of adult suffrage. 

We are further Enjoined to resist any plea that may be advanced by small 
individual groups of people, either in India or in this country, for any kind 
of temporary concessions or adventitious methods of securing the adequate 
representation of women in the Ijegiidatures in the shape of reservation of 
seats, nomination or co-option, whether by Statute, Convention, or at the 
discretion of the Provincial and Central Governments. To seek any form of 
preferential treatment would be to violate the integrity of the universa* 
demand of Indian women for absolute equality of political status. ^ 

We are confident that no untoward difficulties will intervene in the way of 
women of the right quality, capacity, political ©(jiiipment and record of 
public service in seeking the suffrages of the nation to ho returned itS: 
representatives in the various Legislatures of the country. * 

‘v 

We ask that there should be no sex discrimination either against or ’n 
favour gf won'ten under the new constitution. ' ^ ^ 

Will you be so good as ^to treat our covering letter as part of the official 
document submitted to you on behalf of our Organisations. 

November 16th, 1961. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE STATUS OP INDIAN WOMEN IN THE 
' ' ^ PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION OP INDIA. 

^ , 

* The All-India Wo^jen’s Conference, ‘The Women’s Indian Association and 
The Central Excfcutive Committee of the National Council of Women in India 
.welcome and endorse the Peclaration of the fundamental rights * of 'oitisenship 
in India under the future constitution drawn up by the accredited leadeors of 
thviNatiov namely;— • ♦ - 

' . ** Equal rights ,^nd obfigaCions of all citissens, without a£y bar oi^ 
account of sex.,^ 

No disability to ^.ttach to any citiaen by reason of his or her relffiEion, 
creed or sex in regard to public employment, office, ««power or 
honour Lnd in the exercise of any trade or calling.” 
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^ObIBOT of THB PBBBBMT AfSMOBAKOOlC: 

TmS Declaratioit of the fundam^ial rig}^ of citiaibship in )ndia Uhving 
been made, 1|^e recognition* of women's equal citizenship in ail matten 
relating to fran&iae, representation, or employment has }»eQptne,an aooeptea 
principle. The plbaept Memorandum is, therefore, concern^ onl^ with^thei 
a^tho^ by whicn women may be enabled to exercise to the full^^i' legiti* 
mate rigj^ts. t 

The womj 
aeinand that 
down which 

right of voting at public elections or offering themselves as candidates 
for seats on Legislative or Administrative institutions. • Similarly, no im]>edi- 
ments should {Raced in their way in the matter of the holding *of public 
office or emidpyment which might, in effect , bar women from taking their 
full an<f equal slSare in civic righte and obligations.^ 


n of India on the basis of their admitted and declared equality, 
in actualtpractioe no disqualifications or condition^ shall bet laid 
may hamper them in any way from the fullest exercise of the 


Fbanchibr. 

Present CoftditioM and the Necemty for the Derqand. 

The experience of women under the existing constitution makes* the 
foregoing demand imperatiA^e. In spite of equality in theory, they suffer in 
practice from a grave inequality owing to tlie right of voting being condi- 
tioned by property -bold^g or^cjfher similar qualification, ordinarily inacces- 
sible to women in India. Though the resolution of the Indian National 
Congress^ declares for an immediate acceptance of the principle of adult 
suffrage, it may he argued nevertheless, •that the first step towards the adop- 
tion of that principle might require, for its successful practice, the condi- 
tioning of the exercise of the right by some qiinlificatioi^ of the type above 
mentioned. * However, we cannot but point out that, though the theoretical 
ecjuality of men anyl women citizens might conceivably be maintained under 
such a practice, the position of womrm will inevitably be rendered w'holly 
unequal under the existing social sy8tem|, it being generally recognized that 
very few women hold or own property in their own name or right. 

* Again, even if the property qualification for voting or candidature is 
made» nominal, w'^omen are likely to suffer as long as our social systems remain 
as they are. 

As* compared with* men, very few women would have even nominal pro- 
•pert}^ in their own names and right, and since a very considerable propor- 
tion of the adult women of India is either married or widowed, the voting 
rights of all suA would, on a property basis of any kind have to follow 
the correapopding rights of their husbands. 

* There is yet another difficulty to be considered in this connectiom. Even 
if the franchise system, permits a wife or widow *to enjoy the same voting* 

* rights as the husband, this position will not commend itself to the educated 
and thinking women of India, inasmuch as it makes the citis&enshif? of woman 

^cantingenlf on h^ relationship — past or present — ^to a man, for a very 
» large proportion or women. We are strongly of onfnion that the FUmtntary 
Bights of Women as human beings should not he hansd on an extremeous 

• factor like Marriage, -i • 

If literacy test of any kind^ if introduced as a condition pr^^ent for 
the exercise of civic rights, women will be placed at a still greater dis- 
advantage, for the obvious reason that there are mdiy^ more literate men, 
than women. * » • • ^ ^ 

Moreover, *i^ as is likely and necessary, some age limit is fixed *for the^ 
exei^ise of such rights,, the handicap on women wilUbie still further inc{G|i8ed, 
^ #wlati'i%ly speaking there are fewer literate voting 

Dian below it. 
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Tiieieforey the oonditioning oi the right of {ranchise, either by pr^pertj} or 
literacy' quwJificatioiv^, ii>^ould be fundamentally incaneistent with 
Veelatietion of Bights above qudted. 

In these cirrunistanoes, the All-India 'V^'oxnen’s Conferenoe, the Women’a 
[nr^ian AasociatCon and the Central » Executire Committee of the National 
Council of^, Women in India, consider the immediate, unqualified and uno<\n- 
iitional adoption of the princfple of Adult Frai^Mse to be '.he best^and most 
Eidbeptable mode of if^ssuring and securing political equality between the men 
xnd women of this country. They unhesitatingly consider all conditions dr 
qualifications or t^ts for the exercise of this right, whether based on pro- 
[>erty or literacy, to be needless impediments in the way of the enjoyment by 
women of civic equality. 

Accordingly they x^commend that: — 

Every man or woman of the age of 21 should he entitle i to yote and 
to offer himself or herself as a eandidatc at any election to an 
AdminU'ftrative or Legislative Institution. 


REPnESENTATXON. 

" We are coxifident that, if this practical equality is secured for women 
in the matter of Franchise, they will l>e able to find their %ray into the 
Legislative and Administrative Institutions of the country through the open 
door of ordinary election. 

No special expedients for securing the presence of w'omeu on these bodies, 
such as reservation, nomination or co-optiob woula then bo neeessarA^ 

The Women of India have no desire to seek any specially favoured treats- 
ment for themselves, provided that iheir full and equal citizenship 'is recog^ 
nized in practice as it is in theory. 

Public Seuvices and Emplovaient. 

r 

It is but a corollary to this practical equality between men and women 
that women should be eligible, in ^he same way as men and on the same 
conditions, for all grades and branches of the Public Services, as they are 
entitled, under the Declaration of Rights, to equality in the exercise of oU 
trades, professions and employment. 

' Disqualifications. 

As distinguished from the qualifications, etc., for voting, in which the 
women of India demand an absolute and effective equality the disqualifica- 
tions for the exercise of civic rights should be based on purely perso^^al 
grounds. 

Thus the fact of a woman's relationship to a ma,i or the disqualification, 
if any, attaching to her male relative of any degree, should in no way prevent 
her from exercising to the full her legitimate rights. 

August f 1931 • 


APPENDIX XV. 

*» 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION. 

Memorandum hy Sir Provash Oh under Mitteri 

Ae«*the Minorities Committee will meet soon, 1 think that as the*, sola 
Hiadu representative from Bengal on that Committee, I ought to place the 
position with regard to, Bengal bt.fore my fellow Delegates. 
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on behalf of*t^ different mfiioriti|g have beetfj^ut /orv^d 

Per cent. 

In tbe^drat two cases | am ignoring decimals — • • • 


Muslima • . 
Backward Classes 
ilurapean Ck.^unal 
Indian^Christians 
Anglo-Indians 


% 

• . 

Total 


» 

5 

3 


90 


Since then 1 have seen it stated in the' Press that Mahatma Gandhi 
•offered 51 xwr oeiffc.,^ instead of 55 per cent., to the Muslims. The above 
claims do not take into account the claims for class seats. So far as 1 ara 
aware the claims for class seats are: — 

, . * Per cent 

British (at present they have 11 in a House with 114 
elected members) 10 

Labour (a number of seats, but I am not aware of the 
actual porcenlage chimed) 

« 

Indian Trade and Commerce ^ 5 

Landlords 7^ 

rn*Versities . 2 


* Total 24i 


It will appear from the above that if all these claims are admitted or 
accepted, the total is considerably over 100 per cent., and that the Hindus 
•(other than the Backward Classes) whose population runs into many millions, 
will not have any sea^s from the general electorate. 

This position.*** of course, is untenable, and a mere statement of facts 
will show what tjfie position is, 

Althogrfgh*! am the sole Hindu represen tat iv^e from Bengal pn the Minori- 
iies Committee, no ofFerihas yet been made to me, nor even was the^uestion 
discussed either with mo or with any of my HiAdu fellow Delegates from^ 
]^ngal who are not on this Committee, by the Muslim group. I was, 
however, told a few days ago by one of the Muslim representjjtives from 
^engal thtft'tho Muslim delegation is of the opinion that the question should 
be settlec^ on an 'fVll-India basis. 

November IIM, 19S1. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MEMClRANDpi^I , BY SIR PIVOVASH CHUNDER* 

MITTER. 

With reference ip tjie claim of the Muslims regarding a statutory 
of Ihe whhie House on the basis of conimunaf el^torates, I desire to put^on 
•vecord that before I left India I consulted^ Hindu-elected members sf the 
'Berjgal Legislative Council, members of the Executive Committee* of the 
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Indiq^ AfifiOjuliUon (an important and old-eatiabliBbed a«80dstioii*Vfpun<M[ 
hy the late bir Surendi^a *Nath Eanerjea md otiper leaders in 1675)**, Slid the 
Executitre Comraitt^ of the British Indian Association (the /)ldeBt Mlitioai 
association ii FWal, being established in 1851). I also oonsnlted some 
^prof&lnent Congr&^en with whom I couid get into touch. I found that 
Hindu pub}i‘c opinion was strongly against acceptance of the claim of the 
Muslinu for a statutory majority of the whole Houal^. 

1>aIso cons^lt^ Hindu public opinion in Bengal as regards joint eiectoratea 
with reservation of seats, and I found that, generally speaking, Hindu public 
opinion was strongly in ' favour of joint electorates with such reservation. 
I understand, however that the Muslim Delegation, who are orgimised as 
a party od an all-India basis under the leadership of H. H. .he Aga Khan, are 
not prepared to deviate from the claim for communal representation, so I 
refrain fron) placing the details oi Bengal Hindu opinion regarding adfastnient 
of the communal question on the basis of joint electorstes with reservation 
of seats. I may mention in this connection that although I air the sole 
Hindu representative from Bengal on the Minorities Sub4!)onimittee, I was 
never asked by the Muslim Delegation to discuss tne Bengal conimunal 
question with them; 1 may add that I tried to convey the information that 
1 was quite willing to discuss the matter. 

I will next refer to the claims of the different minorities and class interests. 
Those claims, as originally put forward, were as follows : — 

“ Per cent. 

In both these cases I am ignoring decimals — 


Muslims 56 

Backward Classes 25 

European Communal 6 

Indian-Christians . . . 8 

Anglo-Indians . . .... 2 


Total . 90 


In the claims so put fon^^ard, the claims for class seats wer«» not specifically 
discussed, but so far as I am aware the claims for class seats are : — 

,, Per cent, 

British (at present they have 11 in a House of 
114 elected members, over and above 5 


communal seats) 10 

Labour (a number of seats, but I am not aware 
of the actual percentage claimed) ... — 

Indian Trade and Commerce 5 

LOiidlords 7^ 

% 

Universities '' . , . . . 2 




24| (excluding 
Labottr); 


1# wiU^pear from ihe abovf that if all these claims are admiftM er aeaspte# 
the tolar is considerably 0Y9p 100 oent.^ and Hinoua (oth&r than 

the Backarar^ plaeaea), whose populid&oa rima into man^ milUons, will ^ot 
have any seate from the gfneral electorate. This poditimi ia» of ooumer 
untenable, and a^i)^ statement of the facte will show whit ihe noaitioff is.l 

^ * 

Since^ these nclaima •wer% put forward, adjoint Note has bedn circulated 

over ^tbe signatures of H.H. The Aga Khan on bdbalf of the MusiirnB, 

I Dr. Axnbedkar on behalf of the Depreas^ Classes, Kao Bahadur Pannir Pelvan 
on behalf of the Inditm OhrieUans, Sir Henry Gidney on^bdhad of the An^lo- 
Indians, and Sir Hubert Carr mi behalf of the Europe^s. The arrangement 
for division of seats put forward in this joint Note is toial^ unacceptable 
to the Hindus <A Bengal. My personal opinion is, ledid I say this fro|n my 
87 years’ experience ox the public life of my Province, that if this scheme is 
accepti.^ then' tile consequences will be disastrous. It will mean the increase 
of direct action, apd more physical conflict between the two communities. 

I have’ s.tated my views on the point in a short speech befofe the Federal 
Structure Committee on November IBth, 1981. I do not, for the sake of 
peace which I valu(^ so much, desire to elaborate the reasons which induced 
me to come to the conclusion mentioned above. I may add that I do^ not 
belong to the Hindu Mahasabha movement, and I genuinely believe that 
adjustment ^oi the Hindu-Muslim question on some workable basin is a. 
sine gun non of political progress in India. 

As the Hindus, Muslims c^d Sikhs have not been able to come to an agreed 
decision, we have to consider) and advise His Majesty's Government as to 
what is to be done. I still adhere to the opinion I expressed in my short* 
speech •to the Federal Structure Committee on November 18th, that the 
best course will he to send out a small Commission to And out the facts. 
That Commission should have Indians associated with it, and may w^ell 
consist of, three British statesmen and two Indian ji^ges, one a Muslim 
judge and the other a Hindu judge. The Indian representatives should not 
be political people*, because every politician has his own views on the matter. 
As. however, an objection has l^on tdken by an ^eminent Indian to associate 
judges w'ith Commission, I am quite willing to accept a slight modification 
of my original suggestion, by putting forward a further suggestion that, 
'instexkl of having judges actually holding office, we may have judges who 
have retired from office, but without intending any disrespect to the political 
men of India, I do insist that the inclusion of political men will go a long 
way, to defeat the object I have in I have already explain^ in my 

speech that scivding out a Commission of the nature indicated should not 
holi up the announcement, nor drafting of the Act, nor any other 
relevant w'ork -n connection with constitutional advance. 

I w;d^lld conclude this Memorandum by suggesting certain general con. 
'siderations of an important character, which should be taken into cotside^tion 
in case His Majesty's Government are disinclined to send out a Commission 
of the nature indicated. 

.» 

So faia four important schemes were before the public, namely, the Congress 
Scheme, the Communal Muslim scheme, the Nationalist Muslim scheme and 
the Hiifdu Mahasabha scheme. The iipfortunf#t.e pa)^ is that the Hindus 
do not agree ^ the Communal Muslim scheme, and tile Muslims.] do not 
agree to accept any of the other three schemes. Further, on the Hindu side 
there is a difference of opinion vjith regard to the Congress schi^nrYa and the 
Hindu Mahasabha scJieme. The net result is that the two* communities 
have been unable to come to an agre^ deciaion. lF«rther, there is to r»y 
mind a common defect in ill the tour schemes, namely, that if any of these 
•cheines iicodpted it will mean that in somt Provirices Uiere Vill be a 
Handu majority, in others a Muslim majority Jperhaps on acoounf of the 
djBpositisQ of the* population this is mevit(fl)le)i but no ^raotteal suggjjltion 
, has been made in any of these schemes 1)y which the minority in any Province, 
-^to whichever community that minority ipay belpng — wijl* be in a* position' 
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to eftpiuafly ip^udnce the members of the Legitftture irho msy be .rSfjpeft 
on the’ votes of the* nfejomty community.** For Ahat reason I submit that 
80^6 new method had better be explored. Qne such meUiod^ idiich, in my 
opinion, may twelfj be worth considering, although I realise,, that unless the 
two hommunities agree to explore?' the method for the sake of peace it will 
serve no use/csl purpose to press this method, is as follows: — * 

, ' « * « 

1. In constitudLoies where less than 10 per cent, of the total number 

(^f voters belong to the Hindu or the Muslim community, in the counting 
of votes each yote of the minority community wifi count as two. both 
with regard fo the election of the Hindu or of the Muslim candidate. 

2. In cnnstituenries where 10 per cent, but not more jpian 30 per cent, 
the total number of voters belong to the Hindu or the Muslim com- 
munity, in the counting of votes the votes of the minqyity coim^iunity 
will be increased by 50 per cent, (that is to say, each vote will count 
'»as IJ votes) both with regard to the election of thti Hindu or -of the 
Muslim candidate. 

Another suggestion that I venture to put for^vard is that this baffling 
problem will bo easier of solution if, instead of attempting to solve it on an 
all-India basis, wx try to solve it Province by Province. Not only will such 
a line be more consonant with realities, but we are likely to meet with less 
difficulty if we try to solve the problem Province by Province. In support 
of my suggestion regarding the settlement of the probicjii Provinte by 
Province, I w’ould point out that the real diCiculty; to-day is about the 
Provinces. The difference between the tw'o * cornmunitios as regards the 
all-India Legislatures is neither so great nor so determined as that with regard 
to some of the Provinces. • 

Another objection that I have to the fotir schemes mentioned above is 
that as under those Schemes in a number of Provinces one comm.mity will 
be in a majority, without the minority community being in a position to 
more effectually influence the members who are returned in the Legislature 
by the majority community, it is extremely likely that pressure will be 
brought to bear on Ministers w'ho will depend on the stipport of the majority 
community. Such pressure may lead to the oppression of the mi.iority 
community, or if not actual oppression, the minority community may work 
itself up to the belief that it is oppressed. If such a state of things arises in 
one Province w'here one particular community may be in a majority, it is 
extremely likely that we shall have the reaction of such a position in c^her 
Provinces where the other community is in a majority. If such a contingency 
arises, then the whole of India may be brought into the vortex of communal 
passion and communal conflict. '' 

I therefore suggest that the best course will be to appoint a smai! Com- , 
mission of# the nature of the one I have indicated abovt. Such a Commission 
will not only be in a better position to ascertain materials which are lacking 
to-day, but they will also be in a better position to find out how the larger 
number of representatives who will be available in Indie will accept a particular 
' kind of electoral arrangement. After all, none of us should, forget that the » 
question before us is not a question of the division of a purse or a property 
i)elonging to an individual, but the ijuestion before us is how the masses 
belonging! to tw'o great communities will agree to work the electoral arrange- 
ments in order to evolve a system of responsible government based on 
persuasion*. a&^d discussion, and not on coercion or physical conflicts. 

. In conclusion,. I world make a furihex* suggestion, namely, that whatever 
decision may be arrived at, it should be on ttio basis of the seats reserved 
for general constituencies, ard should not be on the basis of aV*^rcentage of 
’the whole House. The Sin.on Commission, as well as the Government of 
Indi^ proceeded on this batis. Many of the difficulties will be avbided 
we give up the idea of a majority, -'r e minority of the whole House. Further, 
-what we are discussing really appertains to the general consiituenoy seats 
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§jid Mb to special or clas*^ scats. In this comjection there *ia another 
whiTO should be mentioned, namply, that^eats fpr IBuropeani, Angld-Inmaas ^ 
and Indian^C^stians, shduld, in * every Frovince come from the rnajmty 
comuiunity add not from tjie* minority coriimunity. 4s yegayda other claaa 
seats like Lab<Air, Landlords, Indian Trade and Commem (bu\ not "^ritrhh 
Trade and Commefce), the seats may well come from both the communities, 
although in po»t of fact a^a particular stage* of the development hf a par^cular 
PrOYin<5e one community may have an advantage oi?er the other. There is 
no reaeo]^ however, why — given the necessary selLhelp without w'hich no 
real political progress is jwssiblc- — such an advantage s^oifld \je of more^than 
a temporary nature. 

20ih Kovei.Xber, 1931. 


APPENDIX XVI. 

THE COMMUNAL PUOBLEM IN THE PUNJAB. 

M^emoTiVidum by Sir Geoffrey Corbett 
{circulated at the request of Mr. M. K. Gandhi), 

The communal problem in the Pim}ah may be stated as follows : — 

A. The Muslims, being a majoritv of the i)opula|^on, claim to have a 
majority ■ in tlie Lc^gislature. For this they consider separate electorates to 
bo uocessury, b^j*ausc their numerical majority is not sufficient to outweigh 
the greater wealth and influence of pthcr commjinities. to which the Muslim 
ryots are stated to bo heavily indebted. 

IV The Sikhs would prefer joint electorates. But if the Muslims have 
separate electorates, tiie Sikhs claim — 

(a) that Muslim lepreserualion by separate electorates must be less 
than 50 per-cent, of the whok* Legislature; ^ 

ib) tlipl the Sikhs must also have separate electorates with sub- 
stantial weightage, us claimed by Muslims in Provinces where they 
are a r./inority, 

1 

Hindus desire joint electorates, but they are willing to accept 
any compromise wliitli satisfies the following principles : — 

(а) There must be no reservation of seats for a majority community 
wlucii would give it a “ statutory majority in the Leglsiutiire , 

,*> * t 

(б) Th;» reservation of seats for a minority community inust not 
be less than its population basis, that is, wSightage must not be ’conceded 

other, cormnunitios at the expense of a minority comniuuitT. 

2. It cannot be said that any one of these claims is unreasonable, or 
should properly be abandoned. ^The fact is that in the Punja})" ai now con- 
stituted the communities are so , distributed ihav' ^ their legitimate claims > 
are irreconcilable. There is no margin- for allowances/ and„a solution heconjes 
mathem^tiwiyy* impossible. Further, a solution that is dependent ^n popula- 
tion percentages can have no finality, but nj^ust be subject to revkion 
at each, ensuing asensus. The probleip has aind^ed been substantially »afi^ted 
^en since the last Session of the Conference by the publication of the decent 
census figures. 
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3. It‘ ' then 'solution is practically impossible in the' Punjab ^aa now 
constituted, tbe logical remedy would be to reisdjust the boundarifis^ %*{ ttie 
Punjab. It would be nnnise and unjustifiable to ''jerrymander'* provincial 
ha-indaries for communal purposes. There ^ is, however, a dnmand for a 
gene/al redistribVicfa of Provinces. To quote Chapter ly of the Nehru 
committee Report, '* the present distribution of Provinces in India has no 
rational basWl It is merely due to accident and the circumstances attending 
the growth of the British power in India **. Thd resultant Provinces, though 
ptjssibly convenient for the purposes of British rule, are not necessarily stfi table, 
units ‘for resjf^ona’ble self-government. Redistribution rhould be considered* 

the following grcwnds : — 

(а) linguistic, ^thnical and historical; 

(б) economic, geographical and administrative. 

' 1 

I propose now to approach the Punjab problem from this point of view, 
withcfUt regard to communal considerafious. t. 

4. Historically the Ambala Division is part of Hindus^'an; its inclusion 

in the IVovince of the Punjab was an incident of British rule. Its language 
is Punjabi; and its people are akin to the people of the 

adjoining Meerut and Agra Divisions of the United Provinces rather than to 
the people of the PunjfiU). 

Economically, the most important factor in the life of an agricultural 
people is irrigation. It is administratively desirable that an irrigation system 
should be controlled by a single provincial , (Sovernnient, Otherwise there 
.will inevitably be disputes about the distribution of water, involving perhaps 
-a pcTinaneiit* inler-provincial Irrigation Commission or the intorvoption of 
the Federal Government. The Arnbala' Division is not irrigated from the Five 
Rivers, but from the Junma system, on which the adjoining districts of the 
United Provinces alo depend. But the Simla district and tho ^^north-wt'st 
■corner of the Ambala district, which are watered by the Suite j, and contain 
Die bead-works of the Sirhind canal, should remain in thj Punjab. 

» 

5. It is fair to assume, therefore, that in any rational scheme for the 

iivflistribution of Provinces the Ambala Division, lees the Simla district and 
the north-west comer of the Ambala district, would be separated frc#m the 
Punjab. The unwieldy United Provinces might also be divided into a western 
Province of Agra, which would include the Ambala Division, and an eastern 
Province of pudh; but this is a matter which is beyond the scope of this 
memorandum. It remains to be considered how such "a reconstitution oC the 
Punjab w^ould affect the communal problem. • 

0. The {opnlation of the new Punjab would compare with the populati<'n 
, of the existing Punjab as follows: — 

(.Figures in thousands.) 

Without Ambala 



A$ now 

conBtituted, 

Divi»ion 

(less Simla), 
Per cent.' 



Per cent. 

% 

Musliif^ 

. « . 11,444 

55*8 

10,445 

*61-8 

Hindus® ;• 

6,579 

31*8 

8,997 

23*6 

Sikhs . 

2,294 

IM 

2,187 

12*6 

Withers 

%* 

. . 367 

• . 1-8, 

324 

2*0 

( , 


,20,685 

f 

• ‘ c 

16 ,908 
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*The figures of the 1921 census have been taken, because the district communal ’ 
figures of the 1931^ census are not yet available. The fi^^ of the 19H 
cenaua-for the Province as now oonstitui^ aie as follows:— „ ' 



^ (Figures in thousands,) 

•1 

-i 

Per cent. 

Muslifhs 

. 18,882 

V ^-5 

Hindus 

. . . . . . 6,128 

28-6 


* 

o 

Sikhs *'■ 

3,064 

13*0 

Ofthera" 

4&7 

10 


28,531 



It follows that the total population of the new Punjab would be about 
19 mifilious, and the percentages of Muslima and Siklvs would he somewhat 
higher than the 1921 peroentagel. 

7. To what extent, then, would it be possible in the reconstituted Province 
to satisfy the claims of each community, as stated at the beginning of this 
rneuiorandum ? 

A. The Muslims, being 02 per cent, of the total population, would be sure 
of a majority in the Legislature through territorial constituencies with joint 
electorates, without reservation of seats, provided that the qualifications for 
the franchise were so determined as to reflect their uumerleal strength in the 
electoral roU. 

The Franchise sub-Committee and the scheme of the Congress Working 
Committee have already recommended that the franchise should refiect in 
the electoral roll the proportion in the population of every community. 

The basis of territorial constituencies with joint electorates would naturally 
be the existing administrative districts. The western districts of the Punjab 
are pr dominantly Muslim and the eastern districts are predominantly Sikh 
and Hindu. Excl’ding Simla, which has a population of only 45,000, and 
rnaT> be grouped for electoral purposes with the adjoining hill district of 
Eangra, tn.ore are now 28 districts in the Punjab; and in 15, or 58 per cent., 
of^theni, the Muslims are more than 60 per cent, of the population. Without 
the Ambala Division, the^^e would be 23 districts; and in 15, or 65 per cent., 
of them, the Muslims would be more than 60 per cent, of the population. 

B. The S?ikh8 w'ould have the joint electorates which they prefer, and 
tb^ough which the/' feel that they can best exeroiae their influence. Thaj 
wop Id no fonger require separate electorates or weigh t.*ge. Further t,heir 
numerical strength *w'ould be relatively increased from 11*1 per cent, rf 'the 
population in the province as now constituted to 12’ 6 per cent, according 
to the figures of 1921, and about 15 per cent, according to the figures cl 

C. The solution satisfies the tw’O principles within wiiich the Hindus are 
willing to compromise; there would Le no “statutory niajority by reser* 
vation of se9jbar»^n5 no weightage at the expense of, a' minority community. 
The Hindu proportion of the population would be substantially diminished, 
but they would haves the joint electorates w^hkh tJiey desire, and throiig^- 
yhicL; in &eir view, a minority community is best able to exercise its 
Infmence. 

Ortober mu, mL 

R.T.C. — Ili 



PUNJAB-mf CENSUS. 

0 

{Popujaiioti m ihouuania.) 



SafTolpiitdi & 


Sbshpar . 

(3) Jheltini . 

(4) Rawalpindi 
(6) Attock . 
(6) Mianwali . 


JSuUan Divition. 

(7) Montgomeiy 

(8) Lyallpor . 

(9) Jhang 

(10) Multan . 

(11) Muzafiorgarh 

(12) Dera Qhai 


Frontier Tract. 


tahora DivMon, 

(13) Lahore » 

(14) Amritsar • 

(15) Gurdaspur 

(16) Sialkot. . 

(17) Gujranwala 

(18) Sheikhupnra 


JvUundtir DivUitm 
(4- Simla). 

(19) Kangra an< 


(20) HoshUrpur 

(21) JuUnndur 

(22) Tiudiana « 
{29) Ferozepoie 


Amhakt. Diviaum. 1 2,582 
(lees S^mla). 

(24) Hiaaar . 

(25) Brhtak . ^ 

(26) Gorgaon . 

(J2?) Hamal . 

(£J) Am^la . 


Paojab (Total) . 1 3,579 












































APPENDIX XTIa. 

NOTE ON* ipE REDISTRIBUTTON OF THE P^NJAB^ 

•By Jlaja ‘Natendra Kttk. 

w 

« Sir Geoffrey Corbetts scheme of the separation of Ambala Division from 
the Province as at preiJtent constituted, is unacceptable to m# for the rewon 
lor which the Sikh Hcheine of partiUmi is unacceptably to fiie Muslims. The 
18ikh scheme reduces the Muslim population from CS per cent, at present to 
44 per cent, in th^new Province. Sir Geoffrey’s scheifte reduce the Hindu 
population from 29 per cent, to 2«1 per cent« 

1 have notMfiF.^en able to ascertain the views of the Hindus in various parts 
o! the Punjab. 1 do not know what the Hindus of tht Western Punjab nja^ 
have to sSy, to their being joined on to N.W.F.P. But if the new* Province is 
formed as proposed J^y the Sikhs, reservation of scats for the Hindu minority 
on the basis of popiilatton wiM be absolutely necessary. 

I find that Sir Geoffrey Gorhett's scheme which appeared to have be^ 
received with Relight by the Muslims here, is unacceptable to the Muslims of 
t'.P. On the Whole 1 think that partition of Punjab will afford no solution 
of the Comriumal problem. All partition schemes should in ray opinion 
he shelved. 

November 13th ^ 1931? 


APPENDIX XVII. 

A SCIIEMD OF PEDISTRIBUTION OF THF. PUKJ.VB. 
Memorandum h\j Sard($r Vjjal Simjh, 

»A<X'ording to 1921 census, the P\injab has a total population of 20,685,024. 
The Muslim and Sikh population in the five divisions into which Punjab 
is divided for adininistrativo purposes is as follows: — 

Muslim, Sikh, ' 



Population. 

Per cent. 

Population. 

Per cent. 

Ambala Division ^ 

. 1,006,00<') 

2tVD 

ir>8,0t)0 

4-2 

Juibodur yivUion 

. 1,870,000 

82-8 

886,000 

21-0 

I<f4»ore Division 

. 2,849,000 

570 

818,000 • 

16-2 

Multan ivivisioo 

. * . 8.246.(H>l 

76*9 - 

290,000 

U-O 

Rawalpindi Division 

. * . 2.073.000 

86-0 

163,000 

4*9 


, It it cle^4rom the al>ovo table that Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions are 
"Ovetwhelmin^y Musljim divisions. Tliero are two districts, however, in Multan 
/)iviHion, namely, Lyallpur and Montgomery, whicli are colony districts. 
A considerable poyulation of the central Punjab has settled down tl.vre. 
l*hG Sikhs being good colonists have settled in fairly large numbers in^Aose 
two districts, as they constitute 18’ 4 per cent, of the p^ulatioh in 
Montgomery district and 10^4 per cfent. in Lyallpur District. Tbp* iSuslim 
population in those ^two districts is 71 and 60 jier cent. Respectively, A great 
portion of the Muslim population in^theae two districts' also« tia^ migrated 
from the Central « Punjab. ^ - •% . 

A glance at the map of the Punjab and K.W.F.H will clearly show that 
, all the districts exceiUtn^ liyallpiir and Mctitgomery, »whioh are more centrrilly^ 
ahyatid in the two divisions of Rawalpindi i^d Multan, run along the N.\y.F. 

\ Proni^ce and Baluchistan. In some of these aistricts ^people apeak language 
' whiyh is almost^ similar to the language of thd adjoining Frbntier district. 
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Dera Ghazi Khan ^iatricl is inlA»bited by people who haTe common xan^age^ 
bustoni and ^igjpon with the population in Balucbistam CampbAlpur^. 
Mkjiwali and xluzaffarghar di^riots have little if any flifferenoe from the' 
people of ^he adjoining Frontier district of Dera lemail Khan. Punjab 
Province as we find it to-day i was never one Provli^ce consistinff of all those* 
dibtricts prior to itj annexation by the BriiSsh. Some Vif tnesn Western 
disyicts were conquered and brought under the then Lahore G^ovemsient by 
Maharaja Baojit Singh. u ^ 

It is suggested therjefore that the two Western divisions of Bawalpinds 
and Multan^ minus the Lyallpur and Montgomery districts, be detached from 
thee Puxfjab and amalgamated with N.W.F.P. ^ 

Such a redistribution of the Punjab will serve a double purpose. It wilb 
m the first instance give the Sikhs such a proportion of « population as will 
mevide for Ihem a pr^ction without claiming any weightage or rMervation. 
^e population of the Province after excluding these two' Western divisions will 
be more evenly distributed among the three communitief. The Mussalmsns 
will be 48*8 per cent., Hindus 42*8 per cent., and S»kh^ 14*4 per cent. In 
svdi proportions parties on otlier than communal lines will find ample scope 
for developmert. The Sikhs in that case will claim no weightage nor any 
reservation of seats, and at the some time will not grudge 'any weightaga 
to be given to Muslim minorities in other Provinces. Of course an equivalent 
weightage will be allowed to the Hindu and Sikh minorities in the N.W.F.P. 
and Sind, if separated. ^ 

It will be seen that in such a redistribifwion thf^ Sikhs will not be gainem 
BO far as the amount of their representation goes. The Muslims ^ will still 
be the strongest individual groups But Sikhs do not want am? gain or 
domination. What they w*ant is that their representation should be such 
as to enable then^ to make an effective appeal to the other eoinnninity if any 
one of these groups tries to tyrannise over them. o 

The second advantage of this redistribution wwld be^ that N.W.F.P. by 
the addition of ten districts with a population of 6 mfilions. will become a 
fairly large province, fully entitled to the status of a Governor’s Province. 
The total population of this enlarged Frontier Province will be over B millions, ' 
with Muslims forming 87 per cent, of the population. It w*ill be able to bear 
its burden of expenditure which provincial Self-Government w'ill necessitate 
and which the existing N.W.F.P. cannot possibly meet. If, how'ever, the 
amalgamation with N.W.F.P. be not acceptable, these Western districts can* 
form a separate Province. < 

All sections of the Sikh community are unanimously of the opinion that 
they will^ in no case agree to the domination of a single community* in the 
Punjab, if it is not reconstituted on the above lines. Tueir population has- 
risen from 1} to 13 per cent., which corresponds approximately^ to i the Mdslinr 
population in U.P. Whereas the Muslims of U.P. s^e enjoying over bl per oejt. 
representation, the Sikhs have had to put up with an 18 per cent, represeniai. 
tion on the Pun 'jab Council The Bikhs have been rfghtly claiming 80 per cen^., 
representation. Their claim has been strengthened by the rise in their 
population. The Mussalmans should not in justice deny to the ‘3^khs the satpe 
rights which they are enjoying in their minority Provinoie and are trying ^o 
strengthen further* in InMia as a whole by other proposals. * 

<ri.e Sikhs have suggested an alternative and give the c^aoice to the Musliav 
brethren. Either freightage to an extent of 80 per cent. w*ith no single 
comntuillty in majority or the redistribution of the Punjab. 

If neither^ of th4 two solutions Js acceptable the Sijeha will not accept 
any constHutional ^advance in the Puvijah. Let the rest of India go ahead 
and let the Puri jab be administered by the Central Govefnimrnt This is the- 
considered opinion of, the entire Sikh community whether Nationalists, 
'^oderstet or I^oyalists. „ < . 

These sentiments were exnregsed <. 3 bo Mahatma Gandhi in Delhi anh 
conveyed to 'i(he Viceroy in ,the address presented to His Excellency by wet r 
Rikhs in July last. 
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1»21»CEK«:S FiaCRES 

I Pojmlai^, 

Muhan lyvisioD* . ^ 4,216.0fcO 

^Rawfipicdi ^ 

Multan Division, minus Lyallpur and Montgoipery * 2,525,111 
979.963 + 718.786 
1,698.249 

5,965,821 


PUNJAB WHEN RECONSTITUTED. 



Total 

Population. 

Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Hindus 
and Others 

Ambala Division . 

. « . *^fl!^€‘26.615 

1.996.159 

158,298 

— 

Jullundur Division 

4.181.898 

1.869,648 

879,653 

— 

Lahore Division 

4,997.441’ 

2.848.800 

818.810 

■— 

Lyallpur District . 

979.463 

594,917 

^.821 

— 

Montgomery •District 

713.786 

513,055 

95,520 

— 


14,699,293’ 

• 

6.382.5f9 

2,107,512 

— 



48*8% 

14-4% 

42-3% 



N.W.F, PROVINCE 

ENLARGED, 




Total 

Population. 

Muslims. 

SikhA 

Hindus, 
and Others. 

Existing N.W.F.P. 

2,471,527 

2.250,880 

47,935 

' 173,268 



. Total 

221,138 

* «% 

Rawalpindi •Division 
Jdultan Division j 

Lyallpur and 

gomero-’ Districts 

8,460,710 

minus 

Mont- 

2.52.V111 

2,978.371 

2.188,871 

152,956 

33,639 

834.388 

r 

t 85«,101 

Total . .8,467,?^ 

♦ 7.362,131 

* 1B34,550 

860,687 



Totel 

1.095.217 

. m 


Oct$h€t fiih, im. 



ilPPBNDIS XVill. 

Mt;MOK.\NDUf[ ON THE “ i»ROYISION I’OR THE EETTLEMENT OF 
THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM ” (APPENt»IX HI). 

IL 

By Dr. 8. £, Daita, ^ 

• ^rhis moiKiii)i|; brought me a copy of the documf^nt entitled ** ProvisifTa 
for a settlement 6f the oommunal problem put forward jointly by Muslims, 
Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans/' The 
signatories five 11 number, and they assert that the proposals made by 
them may be taken as being acceptable to well over a tiimared and fifteen 
millions of people. No claim to tne support of a unanimity^ so wild in its 
scope has yet been mgde by any other group of persons lit me Cbnference. 
As a luembor and a representative of one of the communities whose consent 
has apparently been given « I feel it incumbent upon tne to tnsk^ it clear 
why 1 am unable to support the provisions as a whole.^ * 

Certain of the matters on which an agreement has been arrived at would 
be acceptable ip me, such as the provisions assuring religious liberty and the 
protection of Minorities against discnminatioD in the matttT cf civic rights. 
On such fundamental principles there can be no doubt of the support of the 
entire Christian community, but on the other highly controversal p<)int.s 
brought forward, it is impossible to conceive of a unanimity of support. The 
Indian Christian community, which numb^^rl neai^^v six millions, including 
those in the Indian States, is .scattered throughout India, a substantial 
niunber being included in the population of the Madras Presidency. Now 
the vast majority of these diristians^ behoig to the class of landless Agricultural 
labour, and their kinsfolk are still included among tlie Depressed Classes 
of India whose interests have not been wholly overlor>ked at this Conference. 
From personal knowledge I would assert that the majority of ^nein, because 
of yioverty and the comparatively high franchise qimlifi^’ations have little or 
no knowledge of the eC'octorate and are incapable of judging the nu rits 
of communal and general electorates. Thus in the Ma^lras Pr^^idency. i>ut 
of l,72f),0d0 Indian (liristians, a number of 26JKX) only are include^l on 
the voters' roll to*day. My duty as 1 S€?e it is to acc'Opt only such 'proposals 
as I conceive to Ije in the best interests of all. 

This document has l)een signed by wbat are termed Minorities, but it 
is not yet* clear uf»on what the Minority grouping is based. It would seem to 
be accepted that the basis of a community is the profession of a particular 
religion. If this wore true then it would follow that* Indian Chrstian'l^. 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians shr^uld he claased together one comiuunity, 
but any attempt to unite them would immodiately be resented. Thi.s wj^ndd 
seem to indifratc a second poeaihle liasie for a community. namclylVrace, since 
the CKVistian canmuinity b to be sub-divided ap?4in on the basis of raCe, 
each sub-division demanding special, if not specific, protection. Tlie Depressed 
Classes have their own basis of classification; they profess the Hindu religioS * 
but assert that they are the victims of its .social tyranny. Hence, while 
professing the same religion, they ask for protection against majorit\j bf 
tbeif co-religionists, A«f *the result of thc.se demands tfie fragipontation 
IndU is proceeding ^apace. 

fefit if we accept the present grouping of the Minority communities, thj/ 
Memorandum has yet failed to consider fully the fundamental pi^blem of 
what the tfninorities really desire to protect, and of how they may heat protect 
these interests. If^lne signatories and their supporters )iad discuss^ these 
matters more' fiinaarnentaliy it itiight possiHly have been shown that the 
jinterdsts it waff desire4 to protect might best have been rP^-oV^cted not by 
the separate electorate but by some other method. In the master cif 
''^ctoratefl alone it might bei considered whether if the^minoritiea, say in the 
Madras Presidency, desired tp nrotec^ themselves against Hindu domi^atiau* 
they would net have Ijetter resulfe by combining themselves into an eleotofete 
consisting of ivIusHms, Christians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Det^ressed 
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Claeses* Tou tvauld then have \fx the Legislature a blop of memban wi» 
could effectively 4^al with tha Hindu majority. In thd 4^jab it mj^t 
be otherwise, where •Hindus, Sikhs, Christidns and Europeans, as well as 
Dapressed Classes, migh^ be elected from a oq^imon register, thil^ eifactively 
creating an opposition to th# Muslim majority. Apart ^roAi the question* of 
electorates, is it not possible that the best intereets of the Depressed 
Classes might be l>estv served by statutory provision makinp^ liberal findbci^l 
grants for education purposes, administered by a trust incorporated by 
legislative measure? * 

At the time of^the Morley-Minto Reforms special ^ectorates* weas creat^ 
for certain groups of Muslims. They were small in number and limited in 
scope. J'nde?'tl>(f Government of India Act of 1919 the special electorate 
was ext^mded to the Muslims and to certain othgr communities, Angte- 
Indians,% Kurotmans,* Indian Christians and Sikhs. The scope* with regard 
to the Indian Christians was limited to the Madras Presidency. Under the 
aegis f)f the Muslim •ommunitv it is now proposed to extend the application 
of the principle over a wider area, and to increase the number of candidates 
elected by, tnis method. • 

Some of i^y* ro)lcagiu*s, including one of the signatories of this docu^ient, 
have made it evident that they hope this regime of ciimnuinal electorates is 
only transitory, but necessary to ensure the peace in ubich the great 
constitutional changes which lire envisaged, will be carried out. I do not 
share their optimism. will remembered that the religious social law in 
India receive<i hy a curious rnisc:hance the support of British courts both in 
India aivtl without. Thus the* ]>resent religious law has been defined and 
given a conservative mould hy the decisions of the Privy Council. It is 
altogether a baseless fear which coneciveti of the possibility of the Indian 
cons tit ution^8tert*ot\ ping for many generations to come tlite conception of the 
ooium unities as against the. idea of the people of India os a whole? 

One of the niost‘seria!is failures of the klemorandum is its failure to provide 
for some internal means whereby, by a process of evolution, tlie communal idea 
will gradually pass away, and in its plat!e the conception of the (community 
as a uhole will emerge. The method for the relin^mishinent of the conuuunal 
electorates whitdi the ^I«*morandum proposes will, I believe, prove ineffectivo. 
The present con.stitution provides for the representation of economic interests. 
Why <*annot this principle 1>6 ext<'nded? Let Labour constituencies he formed 
on a ^on-comimmal ’insia and extendt*d to the rural areas and ‘agricultural 
Jabour. , 

Ttte weigbta^ assigned to themselves by these comnniniiit^ in the 
Memorandum are^n some cases fantastic, and it cannot hut strike the impartial 
GHker\*er that these devices are specifically designed t;o fru.strate the will of 
♦iertaiu <7t\ti^r commiinitigs. As o result of these weightages tfie construction 
of the legislature on tlie basis of fairness to all* wmim unities be<Smes*an 
, impossibility. • ' 

In considering these grave objection.^ to the Memorandum I •recall the 
i>word« of Sm*'* Ilrnry Oidney this morning, when he asserted that I had driven 
cotUi'*nt h* tluie negotiations. T may say that, Sir Henry has coiupletely 
imsappri’hfcnded my (conversations with him ant? my ^oiUrihutions to the 
.proceedings of the informal Minorities Committee held in Oc'tober. yj'at I 
did say was that the main problem demanded a settlemcmt of the Cmdu- 
Mnslim question and that the smaller Minorities and the real Minorities like 
the ChristiAna, Europeans and Anglo-Indian.* could only nome in* amr that 
main question IukI been settled. Now what does this ^fomorAndnm reveal 
Simply this, that, the smaller* commAnitiis have united with-*tho Ruhst.antial 
community* of the Muslims in order to make the« positioil of the xAa jority 
exunyaunities difficult. It would be disastrous for 4he Christian eomif unity ' 
if it wtw to throef ife support on the side '•of *.)no or other <5f the 
tc^nfcnding parties of India. e .» • 

Jf it is true that the Christian oommunitir needj protec^ton agamst the 
Hindu majority in Madras, jt is equally true that it will need it against the 
Muslhn majority in Bengal and t^e Punjab. 1 had Aioped that as far as my 
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ecnunnnity was con^cerned it would need neither, but that a, opmmdn Hindu- 
. agruemi{it' would emerge in which *tlv) real minormes would find a 

^ place. The circumstances under which this agreement^ hds been drawn up 
will undouboedly be interpreted as an attempt to impose on the Hindus ^a 
regime to which their^ consent lias not been obtaiied. ' In sucL coercion I trust 
that the community which I represent will have no share. « 

. Ih conclufioi^ 1 may add that on lines such as, .are prop^d in ihUr 
Memorandum I see* little chance of an agreed solution, but what is even more 
important, I am unconviliced that on this system of legislative representation 
which might «<have had a place as long as the executive was irresponsible 
can *De Wilt a government which feels itself responsible %o all. The vie^ 
expressed in this letter are shared by a substantial number of^ Indian Chris- 
t^fins in India. ^ % * v 

Novemher 14th ^ 19S1. 


APPENDIX XIX. 

NOTE OX APPENDIX IV. 

Bu Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daoodi, 

In this note I only deal with the follormg passage appearing in the 
** Memorandum on the Sikhs and the new constitution for India ” circu- 
lated to the Conference by Sardars yjjal Singh and Sampuran Singh on the 
12th November. The Sardars say ; — 

view of the claim of the President of the last All-India Muslim 
Conference, believe that to write the garrison Province India into 
the constitution as an unalterably Muslim Province would be to make 
the dismemberment ^pf India inevitable. That clainl, it will be remem- 
bered, was that there should be a * consolidated North-West State, 
within or without the British Empire/ consisting of the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind.” 

The President of the last All-India Muslim League (not All-India Muslim 
Conference as incorrecihj stafed above) was Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal who 
wrote as foilows in the “ Times ” of 12th October, 1931, with reference to his 
words as cited in the above quotation : — * 

” May I tell ... . that in this passage I do not put for, ward** 

a * demand * for a Muslim State outside the British Empire, but only a 
guess at the possible outcome in the dim future of Ime mip^hty forc^ 
now shaping the destiny of the Indian subcontinent. No Muslim 

, with any pretence to sanity contemplates a Muslim State or series of 
States in North-Wbst India outside the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as a plan of practical politics. 

” ^Although I would oppose the creation of another cxx^Vpit of com- 
munal strife in the Central Punjab, as suggested by some 4ithusiasta^ * 
am all for a redistribution of India into Provixibes with, effective 
r majorities of oVie community or another on lines advocated both by the 
^Kehru and the Simon Reports. Indeed, my sug^Mtion regarding 
Muslim Provinces merely carries forward this idea.” 

Dr. VqWl concludes his letter with % pithy statement of the fiiuslim 
, position and s^ — * • 

** A^^seKes oi contented an<f well-organ filed Muslim. Provinoes on the 
North-West* Frontier of India would be the bulwark of ToAiacand of the 
British Empire age inst the hungry generations of the Asiatic high- 
lands*” • • • • 

• AS •regards the rest of the dialms aHvanced by the Sardars, I shall have 
oocasioxf to say VDmethifig latex. 

, Novemher 14th^ 1931^ 
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APPENDIX XX. 

UEMORAXDUM ON APPENDIX III. 

« .m 

JBy l^ja Narendra N^iih. 

Thetfiact neween certain minorities, from which the Hindu minoritW 
of the Punjab and Beni^al have been excluded, and which wj^js {dared before 
the Minoritiee Committee on the 13th November, was received by me latd 
on the previoiift night. 1 had no time to consider it before 1 went to the* 
Minorities Committee. ^ ^ 

In connection with it, and as a criticism of the proposals made ^Here^n, 
I send this note, f'hich l hope will receive careful consideration and will be 
placed side by side with the soHralled compromise. ^ ^ 

I invite attention -to Appendix “ A ** attached to the pact, ^f which* it 
fonna an e^ntial ^mrt. Hindus are presumed to be a majority community 
in the Federal Legislature, and in six out of nine Provincial Legislatures; 
but the presumption does not stand when it is sought to separate the Defires.sed 
Classes from the Hindus. The figures in the Appendix will show' that tfie 
Hindus are rciluc-ed to a minority in almost all Legishitiires. w’hilst not only 
the weiglitage of Muslims is maintained, hut they are given absolute majority 
in the Punjab and Bengal. 

The problem of the Depress^^ Classes is not rightly understood by British 
politicians. Even out oi those iiW'ho have been to India, few have liad 
opportunities of thoroughly examining the cpioKtion. In the first place, 
conditions* in Northern India are quite different from those in Madras and 
parts of Bombay. In Nortberii India itself, conditions vary in different 
Proviiu^. There are, however, certain general principles applicable to all. 
The twofold ^division of the Hindu population, into depressed classes and 
caste Hindus, is not correct. The so-called “ Depressed Classes ** are them- 
selves divided into pastes. Each is as strictly endogamous a$ the higher 
caste of Hindus. There is a very large section amongst them wliich is 
regarded as untouchable by all. If ca.*-^ Hindus cannot repre.sent tho 
Depressed Classes, owing to their being untouchable how can a member 
of the Depressed Classes, belonging to a certain caste and regarding others as 
untouchable, be representative of all Depressed Classes? Separate represen- 
tation will be carried to absurd lengths if small differences justify separate 
electorates. Corporate civic life, already difficult under tho separatist policy 
followed so far, will become impossible. 

Uniouchability is due to edncational and economical back'vrnrdness, and 
the nature of tint m^cupations which these classes follow. Those among 
them who .take to the lilieral professions or are appointed to Government 
po*it8, oeafce t<> be regarded as untouchable. I understand that gentlemen 
belonging to the Depressed Classes w'hose clan was regarded as untow.>hable, 
rose to the position of judges of the High Courts and sat on the same Bench 
'with the most orthodox Brahmin Judges. All ** Depressed Claeses ** will in 
course of time, and by utilising opportunities for education, cea^ to be 
regarded as depressed or bsckward. Their separation or isolation from the 
Hindus is not a course which ought to be followed! in their own interest. 
All that is needed is that the future constitution should provide that , on 
ac.oount of caste and creed none should be prejudiced in the acquisition itnd 
enjoyment of civic rights and the right to public emploj^ent. * 

The difficulty of giving a definition of the Depressed Classes shall 

apply to all Provinces has been advert^! to in paragraph *58 pf Volume I 
of the Report of the Statntory 'CommiBsioii', In the Punjab, as* ^pinted out 
in the memorairdpm' submitte’d by me, the process of Reclamation is going on 
very rapidly. Islam and Sikhism are not the only^, proselytising religions. 
The Arya Samaj, which is a Hindu body, also fails |pto that categcry. TIiia« 
rafon&ed religioiis society condnets i^^ral educational institutions for the 
odiication of the D^reesed Classes, who are'^brSught up in the .tenets pfube 
Arya Bama). According to this advanced body’ of reli|(ipu6 reform, all who 
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come within ita fold entitled to wear, the Brahtninioal thread aad to recite 
«the Gayatri. Members of the Depress^ Classes who embrjeice the religion i 
of^^the Arya Can&aj are given this privilege. It ia therefore no^ right to 
aSume that tn^ men would like to he dissociated from the Hindus, and 
would injijt upon special representation and separate electorates. In this 
cpnnection the lemarks made in paragraph 70 of V olume II of the Re^rt^ 
of the Commission are pertinent, and I cannot* help reprodiieing tliem 
in sxtenso:-^ 

Our ohject therefore, is to make a beginning whic^h will bring the 
depressed classes within the circle of elected representation. How is 
this tp 1)6 done^ Most of the depressed class ^soeiations which appeal?- 
' %a before us favoured separate ^ei^torates, with se^ts allocated on the 
basis of population, though one or two still wished to retain nomina- 
tion. Separata electorates would no doubt be th^ safest method of 
securing the return of an adequate number of oersons who enjoy the 
coniidenoe of the depressed classes, but we are averse from stereotyping 
the diiferences betu’een the depressed classes and the remainder of the 
Hindus by such a step, which we consider would introduce a new and 
serious bar to their ultimate political amalgamation with others. Such 
a ('ours^ would be all the more diffii^ult to justify in those provinces 
where the breaking down of barriers has advanc'ed furthobt. If separate 
electorates have to l»e se<mred them, that is no reason for bringing other 
cases within this mode of treatment, if it can be avoided. A separate 
electorate for depressed classes meaiv, as a preliminary, a precise 
definition of all who are covered by tlie tenrfV and the boundary would 
be in some cases difficult to draw. It means stigmatising each indivi- 
dual voter in the list, an4« militates against the procese which is 
already beginning, and which needs to be in every u'ay encouraged-^ 
that of helping those who are depressed to rise in the social and 
economic sbale.’* , 

The representation of these classes, even if seats are specially reserved 4or 
them, wilt depend on what the franchise is going to be, and how many of 
them will come on the electoral rol(. In the Punjab, as perhaps in some other 
Provinces, it may be impossible to frame a c'onstituency on the franchise 
fixed, and to introduce any system of separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes. (Please see the recommendations of various local governments on 
this point and the remarks of the Government of India in paragraph 35 of 
their Despatch.) 

In Bengal there are tracts in which there is a compact poimlotioh of the 
Depressed Classes, and they secure eleetion without separate electorate. In 
the Bengal Council more than ten ineml>ers out of th^ forty-six Hindus 
returned from general constituencies belong to the llepressed Classes. ^ 

On the c^ale of representation recommended in Appendix 'V' A,’* the 
proposition of caste Hindus in the Punjab and Beftigal is reduced to 14 and 
18 per cent, respectively. There would be a very strong case for weightage 
to the Hindus of these Provinces if the scale recomxnended was to receive < 
serious Consideration. The Hindus of these two Provinces would in that 
case claim weightage at the highest rate allowed to the MuslimsSn Provii^cis 
in ifhich they are in a lojinority. * 
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Tebrito|ul Riy»if»TRiiifJTiON or Psiov{kcul Areab^in 

By Diwan Bahadur 3f. Ramathandra %to. 

I dpiiiire to invite the attention €»f the Members of tbe*Co!iference to* a 
tnottcr of fundamental importance to which the Report of the Federal Struc- 
ture Committee does not make any reference, namely, the ne<^ for making 
provision in the Rew (constitution for the redistribution of provinetal §reas 
in which Br^ish India where such redistribution becomes necessary*. Under 
the Goi^ernment^of India Act, 1919, this power is vested in the Governor- 
General in CJouncil.* Bwtion 52 a lays down that “idle Governor-General 4n 
Council ^wy, after obtaining an expression of opinion from the SiK^al Govern- 
ment and the IxKtal legislature affected, by notification, with the sanction of 
His Majesty previouHfr signified by the Secretary of State in Council, consti- 
tute a new Governor’s Province, or place part of a Gkivernor’s Proviiu^e under 
the administration of a Deputy-Governor to he appointed hv the Govenftir- 
General . f . The Report of the Federal Structure Committee^ does 
not make any referehce to this matter and it is a matter for con- 

sideration whether provision should not be made under tlie new constitution 
for vesting this power in th^ Goveruor-Oeneral, acting with his Ministers. 
So Jong as India has a Rnitary aonstitution, the final decision in a matter of 
this kind is very proi>erly left in the hands of the Governor-General in Council 
acting wnder the dtre<!tioiis of the S^^retary of State in Council. What 
should lie tlie fiositioii in respec't of this matter when a Ffideral Government 
and a Federal Legislature c'omes into existence K 1 venture to think tliat 
suitable piwvisiotiM will liave to be thought out and iacorporat(>d in the 
Statute on the «nhji*ct. 

2. It is true that, in making a start with the Federal Constitution, we 
can only pn:»c<^ on the basis that the iKuindarie? of the Briti.sh Provin<*es 
are what they at prt^ent are, but it hajf to l>e fully borne in mind that fhe 

J emand for a redistribution of areas and readjustment of boundaries of the 
‘rovinces in India is a very real one, and is likely to arise for solution 
almost immediately after the new constitution is set np. Many adminis- 
trators in India hare felt in the past that the existing provincial boundaries 
“ embrace areas and •peoples of no natnraJ affinity and sometiidhs separate 
.those who might be more naturally united.” 8ir Thomas Holderness observes 
that^“ with the exception of Burma, no Province repn^aents a natural unit; 
that is to say. thtt the Provinces do not stand for difTeren<H)s of ra(*e, language 
geogr§f)hicBl distribution. They are purely administrative divisions of 
4erritor>*.” •Sir Bainfyid B^iller wrote that “ ft would have# been well for 
the csountry liad its dfVisions into Provinces fo^ purposes of gonernni^nt 
followetl the lines masked hy race and langnage so as to reinforce the« 
sympathy which arises hy similarity, ^ feelings of pride in the local govern- 
ment. Tl^aexisting administrative divisions are heterogeneous ai^to have a 
cKrectly contrary fffwt."' Apart from the opinions of administrators, popular 
sentiments in recent years is in favour of such i^distribution. The saithors 
of the Nehru Report discussed the whole subject of linguistic Provinces in 
considerable detail, and important political organisations in Indinehave 
passe^ resolutions favouring the redistribution of Provinces on liAgnistio 
lines. Attention is invited to my lAemorandum presented to the Josnb Parlia- 
mentary Oommitt(^ in 1919 (vide pages 109 to 115 of the Report 5f the Joint 
Select Committee on the Gfwemmanl oi India Bill, Hoi. 1(1) and to then 
series of x^eta^Vida presented to the Indian Statutory C^mmilsion^ by the 
Gov^nment of India containing the history of tBe agitation for an Oriya# 
Province, ^an Andhaa Province, a ELamataka ProviHoe and a Tai^il Pap^unce 
(vide pages 509 and the following pagee of VA. IV, Simon Commissedn 
Report). The Simon OommiMion refmrr^ to^this matter at aome let^ih and 
eniR^Bsed the opinion that “ aa the time is enming %heii e%Ai Province will 
hiv^ite own provincial government and its provincial risources it is extremely; 



important that the^ adjuftment of provint'ial boundaries and ^e creation of 
psiHsper provincial a^'eas should take place before the new prooeas has Kone too 
Far,^ Once the>io\iId has set, ^ any mal-adniiuistration v'ill be stul more 
difficult to correct.” They therefore recommended the constitution of a 
Boundariee> lOommission and regard the appoiii|anenf' of such a Oonunissira 
ss« a matter of urgef^t importance (page 26, Vol. II, of the Bepo«*t of the 
Indian Statutory Commission). 

d! Some proposals for redistribution of provincial areas were brought 
orward at the First Soi^ion of the Conference. The Bajah of Parlakin^i 
sdvooated the constitution of an Oriya Province. The ^aration of Sind 
sras agreed td in princTiple, and the constitution of the Ori^a and oontiguous 
^riya shaking tracts into a separate Province is now under examination, 
[luring the present Session memoranda urging the formatiin ol an Andhra 
Province have been circulated by the Kajah of Bobbili and Mr. V. V. Qiri. 
!dr. B. Shivu Rao has urged in another memorandum the formation of a 
larnataka Province. Khan Bahadur Hafia Hidayat Husfin has urged the 
reparation of Agra from Oudh. Sir CeofiPrey ^rbetb has put foi^ard a 
proposal for the separation of the Ambala IDivision from the Punjab and 
Sakdar Ujial Singh has put forward another scheme for the purpose of 
separating anotner area from the Province. 

4. In these circumstanccts there can be no doubt whatever that the question 
of r^istribution of provincial areas will become a matter of great importance 
with which the Federal Government and the Federal Legislature under the 
new constitution will have to deal. I think, lAherefoke, the legal and consti- 
tutional position in regard to this matter will have to be examined carefully, 
and the necessary provisions have to be enacted. The existing British Pro- 
vinces will, on the establishmmit of 'the new constitution, become Units In 
an all-India Federation, and the question as to the method and manner in 
which any of the federating Units of British India should be rerlistributed, 
and as to how new Provinces should be created and admitted into the 
Federation, requires very careful consideration. A redistribution must neces- 
sarily affect the legislative and executive organs of government of all the 
provincial areas involved in the redh-tribution, and many questions are likely 
to arise in which the Central Government may have to be the final deciding 
authority in the matter. My point is that while the redistribution will onl;^' 
be baaed on the largest measure of general agreement on the changes proposed 
both on the side of the area that is gaining and on the side of the area that 
is losing tevrito^, the Constitutions Authori^ for giving legal sanction to 
such redistribution, and the conditions under which such a redistribution can ^ 
be accomplished, have to be clearly laid down. 

5. The subject of the redistribution of Provinoes in BSLtish India is a 
matter in which British India alone is interested, and the Indiqu States 
coming into the Federation will have nothing to do with it. If* any matteri 
of territ<b.nal redistribution^ has to be dealt with by the Federal Legulature, 
the representatives of the Indian States will have no«voioe in the msouision 
of the subject. In the list of Central Subjects appended to the Second Report 
of the FeGeral Structure Bub-Committee, it is stated that U!'6rritorial 
changes — other than interprovmoial and declaration of lajes in ^nnectloif’ 
therewith,” should be classlfisd as a Central Subject, {vide page 216 •of Vol. I 
of the Proceedings of the mund Table Conference). Attention is, however, 
invite^ wto the remark opposite this item, that ” it (territonal changes) has 
already been decided to be a matter to be dealt with under amendmeijts to 
the constitution.” If territorial change* involving the redistribution of 
British Indian Pravinccs can only be effectod by a process of amending t^ 
institution, this method is likely towcaiiso inordinate delays 'and would miJie 
it too difficult to have essenti^ territorial changes in tiie ^ Ismpdaries of 
Provinces which have beam urged for many years. I feel, therefore, sirouly 
that , 0 ^ more ffexible method should be devised. Perkafu the bei^* way of 
pruc.'iding for it would be discussion of the subject in the Legimturoi^of 
the ProvinoM affeotod by the 'teicitoKal fedistribution and also in tito' 
FMerar Legislature, and after ouoh discussion the Govemor-Oeneral aottng 
with the advice of his Ministers should be empowered to talm stops for gpoh 
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gredisCributton. The necessary proidsions will have fo be Incorporated in 
Bill, Any redistribution of teriitwy and the creation of«new Provinces -.rMl 
necessarily involve the revisiod of the strength of the LelislSturk conc^V^I 
and the establisluneat of new Provincial Legislatures and wide to 

sdectually carry out scj^emes of redistribution will have to be conferred on 
the co^oi^inating authority, Namely, the Government ois India. 

^/overnlmr 2Srd, 1981. 

* • 


ANNEXURE 2. 

BislCORAXDVU REdt^nniXO TBB FoEHATIOK of a separate AkDHBA PROflXOB 
^ IN Southern Inria. 

By the Baja of Bohbili. 

in recent yeaw there has lieen a persistent demand in India for the 
creation of nea' Provinces for the purpose of guaranteeing really cohesive 
and intelligent units of administration. Thus, the people of Sindh have bpen 
urging for separation from the Presidency of Bombay, and the creation of a 
distinct separate unit which could be formed into a new Sindh Prowince; 
likewise, the Cauarese people living in the southern districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, western districts of the Madras Presidency, and on the borders 
of the Mysore State, have^heen demanding their rights to be grouped 
together into a separalb Kardatic Province; and the Oriyas living in the 
three distant Presidencies of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Madras, and the 
Central •Provinces have also been demanding the creation of a new Oriya 
Province for themselves; and this demand was conceded at the hrst Round 
Table Conference, and the Government of India have already taken steps by 
appointing# an Orissa Committee last month. But perilaps more insistent 
than the demands of any of these groups has been that of the Telugu-epeaking 
people now living *iii tlie twelve districts of the Madras Presidency for the 
creation of a separate Andhra Province. * 

(Andhra is an alternative name for l^lugu. And it may be of interest to 
remember that the present Andhra districts in the Madras Presidency bear 
but a very interesting historical story. Thus, the four Andhra coast districts 
commonly known as the Northern C^rcars, were acquired by grant from the 
Emperor of Delhi in 1765; th'^n in 1792, after the Mysore wars, fnd in 1799, 
after#the abdication f>f the Raja of Tanjore, new territory was acquired and 
this fonns the southern apex of the present Andhra area; and in 1800, the 
Niz9m of Hyderabad ceded a good bit of territory, which now forms the 
•ceded districts il the Madras Presidency.) 

* This clajm has been based on the existence of these twelve contiguous 
•district^ where the sanm language is spoken, the same culture pre<^minates, 
and where common historical .traditions bind the •people together. * 

Moreover, the area* where the Andhras are spread over is easily 85,481 
square miles; and the Andhra population, according to last census report, is 
J7,25d,d61s * These two facts alone have been regarded as weighty enough, 
«ven from the stimdpoint of administrative convenienoe, for the creation of 
a new Province. But to these must be added tHb factdtAat the income from 
land revenue derived from the Andhra district is nearly half of total 
revenues of the Madras Presidency. On these grounds alone the claun for a 
sepasate Province for the Andliras is thoroughly justified. 

But the contention on behalf of the formation of # near AndBra Province 
is based on other arguments ±oo. I 4 Is, in the first plaAe, es^tial to remena^ 
ber that in^^the present Madras Presidency the bulk pf th4 population, 
barring tfie Valayalis and the Kanarese, is mad# up of roughly half Tami# 
liatfa and half And|;rap. These two peo|>les have tfie most mark^ dUSesonces 
of«oultttfli and traditions. And the Andhras h#ve all aloi^* Imt that d!tey 
•cannot develop and emphasise the ipecifd qualities of their culture* except 
bysbeing a separate political and administrs^ive umt. SuiB development of 
the Andhra •culture couH only be possible by edufiation being imparted 
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throagh the medium of the Telugu language and aho hy public huainest being: 
inducted ivi that language. 

"That ^he force behind the above contention has m^e itself felt even by 
the Goveri^aeut is illustrated the creation of the Andhra University. A^d 
present occasi'on^is the besT opportunity to r*atisvy the hgitima^ aspira- 
tions of the Andliros for their own separate Province. 

Apart frou these reasons, the Andhra people have aH along felt that unless 
a separate Province is created for them, their interests would never be really 
looked after. Thus Madras, the capital city, being located in the Tamil 
are^ tha Anihras fee! that their representation in Services is far below the 
population ratio. Moreover, the Andhras being very podMy represented in 
the higher Services, there is a strong feeling that the An^hrp districts are 
hping negiei'ted regarding new irrigation and hydro-electric sc^homes. By 
way of illustration it could be point^ out that for the last thirty or forty 
years no large irrigation scheme has been taken up in the Andhrt. districts, 
while the Madras Government has been lavishly spendfng large sums of 
money on Mettur and Pykara schemes, which benefit only the Tamil distri^s. 
But a project like the Kistna-Tungabhadrn, for which the ceded districts 
have, been clumimring for the last twenty years, is neglected by the Govern- 
ment. Again, it must be remembered that the finances of the Madras Ghjv- 
ermnent, owing to the Mettur and Pykara schemes, ha%"e been mortgaged for 
years, and until those schemes are completed no money will he available for 
the ^vernment for undertaking any new vf!irk in the Andhra districts. 
The Labour and Industries Department, to ifiention only a few departments, 
have so far been (concentrating their attention and their activities only in 
the Tamil area. In short, the Andhi:i.s strongly feel that the revemfbs which 
are being realised from the Andhra districts are not being spent for the 
benefit and hettermjent of the Andhras. 

Even as regards tlie cost of forming a new Province, it can*' be pointed 
out that financially such a propo.sition need not be prohibitive. For instam>e, 
in a large number of departments the officers at the head may lie, without 
difficulty, rearranged into officers o5 two Provin<*es. As on illustration, the 
High Court may he split up into two halves; the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and his two deputies may lie replaced by ta-o Directors for the two 
Provinces; and likewise other Services can easily be split up without entailing 
any additional expenditure. 

Another* important factor in connection with the demand for an Andhra 
Province is that such a demand is not quite an accidental or recent one. 
Indeed, since 1913, when the Andhra Gmferenee was held in Guntur disf "ic’t, 
the demand for a separate Andlira Province haa been Ufged at various 
unofficial political gatherings. And on the 14th March, 1927, the Madixs 
Legislative Council passed a resolution in favour of the formetiefr of the 
eontiguolm Telugu-speaking areas of the Presidency einto a separate Andhra 
Province. AgaiOi on the 19th March, 1928, the Mad|;as Council, on a token 
cut during the budget debate, expressed itself in favour of a separate Andhra 
Province. ’ 

Besides, it was quite significant that in the debate initiated by'a member * 
of the^Council of State on ;fhe Idth Pehruary, 1927, the Home Seqretary of 
the Gr»vemment of Lidia took pains to clearly emphasise that the Govern- 
ment tof India were in no sense hostile to the underlying '■principle of the 
establishment of Provinces on a linguistic basis, and that in such matters 
the poiii^ysof the Government was that it should not act in advance of, or 
in oppositidU to. publis* opinion. Of course, it » needless to remind anyone 
^hat the demand for w separate Andhra Province? is in no sense in advance 
of or inu opposition to public opinion.” Indeed, the weight* be^nd the facts 
dhat have been narraM above compelled the Simon Commistrion %o observe 
” The demapd.for the forfnatiojp of an Andhra or Telugu J?^rovinoe which %as 
put forward 17 years ago 'at a Conference of Telugu-speaking diiriaricts has 
been pi3niisitent for many years, ^ andi now become an important politioaV 

issue. It has* ohs two oe.msions^ during the recent years be<^me the auhvent 
of a formal debate ill the Madras legislature, ,which has^ by fairly large 
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endorsed the proj^sai for the constittation of a se^arat^^An^ri 
Fiwinoe.*’ ^ 

These factSrI must be weightjr enough to convince an^ne that the entina 
public opinion in the northfim half of the Madras Prglideney str^i^j 
^pports the creatioli, and that too al the*«ftrli«i[t. of a aenarata Provlne^ 
for the Andhra% • ^ 

I liprve now only to liope that my colleagues on thiseConference will care- 
•fully consider the claims of the Andhras for being grouped into a new Pro* 
vince, and after liein^ convinced of those claims, give ihoss oi us whof 1^ 
myself, have been working for its creation, their entire sympathy and 
support. I would also wish to take this opportunity* of requesting the British 
Ooveriiment to rcpiew the entire question, and do th6d)est by the |]por>i^ 
are demanding what is only their mere right. 

In ksking* tifis I do not for a moment suggest that the time of this 
Conference should l^e spent on working out the entire details of the schegie 
for an *Asidhra Province. Indeed, I have no desire either to side-tracic the 
work of the Confierence or in any way unnecessarily delay ite proceedings. 
If the ConfereiK^e dilonsses this question and accepts the principle of separa* 
tion for the Andhras, then the 6o\'erumeut of India could take their own 
time for a'orking out the necessary details which need not, in any way, 
trouble my Colleagues on this G)nferen(?e. * 


^NNEXITRE 3. 

REGARDING THE FORMATION OP A SRPARATE AnDHRA PttOVlNCt 
IN I^^U. 

By Mr. V. V. Gin. 

1. The subject of a separate Province for the Andhras has long been 
before the publio and the Government. The principle for the formation of 
such a Province has been recognised by eminent statesmen. His Majesty 
the King-Em|>eror approved of it on the^ground that it would be the greatest 
(bond of union for a component race. Vk^eroys of India such as we late 
Lord Curaon and Lord Hardinge and administrators like Sir Bamfyld Fuller 
were in favour of it. The Government of India was not hostile to the under* 
lying principle. 

2? That there has been a strong popular demand for the formation of a 
sepgi'Bte Province is abundantly clear from the following facts. The agito* 
tion for a separate Province was liegun about tu’enty years ago by the Andhra 
Mahasabha — the mouthpiece of the Andhras in India. Their claims for a 
Proving ware placed before the Viceroy and the Secretary of State in the 
*year 1917. The subjegt was mentioned in a debate in the old Imperial 
I^egislative Council in February, 1918, in c^nnectk>n with a rosolul^n tneved 
by Sir (then Mr.) B. If. Sarma, recommending the redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis. A deputation waited on Lord Oielmsford and Mr. 
JHontapiw-the then Viceroy and Secretary of State for India iS Council— 
about This matt^. The suhjec^t wiis again brought forward before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee (vide the memorandim presented by Hiwatf Baha* 
dtir Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao and published in a *BIuo Book). Andhra 
Conferences, held every year siiic'e 1913 and attended by large numbers of 
Andhras, passed resolutions urging the necessity for formation of an* Andhra 
Province. The Indian National Congress passed resolutions ^ppfoving of 
the principle and advocating division of Provinces fingjiistic basis. In 
1928 the Nehru. Report rectomended t^ie formation of a sPP&rate ProvincA 
for the Afidftitis. ^ 

Coining now tq the Legislatures in the year 1922, a resolution wal 
moved Mr. Jr Kamayya Puntulu in the Legislative Assembly urg^ii^ahe 
• netd for a separate Province andpagajyn September, 1927, Mr. ^ V. 
Jogiah, a member of the Assembly, gave notice to on the 
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same feiiBject <)ut had to withdraw tlie same asfit was considered Mdfsirahle* 
to tiing it * forward iin view the c^ntroi^ersy about the formation cf 
separate Province for ^ind regarding which there were giifen conflicting, 
notices of Anmn^ments. In February, ^i9?7, the Lejgslative Assembly 
apfroved of th^ principle in connection with a resolutjon moved by Pandit 
Nilakantddi^ss for the formation of a separate Province for the Oriyaa. 
Again^ in the san^e month of the same year Hons^urable (noiT Mr.) Y; Hama- 
dobs Piintulu mov^ reaolution in the Ckiuncil of State on this subjei^t and 
another member of the Council of State^ Mr. 6. Npayenasw^mi Chettyf 
gave notice of a similar resolution this year. 

4. In reply to this claim made by the representatives of the people from 
time to time, the Government of India, while accepting the underlying 

! * %k.i_ X? « : 




follows in para. 8, pages 513 and 514, Vol. IV of the mem^a^da submitted 
to the Indian Statutory Commission by the Government of India: — 

, the Government of India were in nonsense hostile to the 
underlying principle of the establishment of Provinces on a ^linguistic 
basis, but their view was that any proposal of th%t tflnd required very 
careful examination; in fact, their attitude was one of neutrality. 
While the principle itself w*as attractive, there were c?ertain obvious 
limitationr on ite practical application, and the first sondition in 
« dealing with proposals of tliis kind was that the Government should not 
act in advance of or in opposition to public opinion. For that reason^ 
the Government of India had laid down very clearly that l)efore they 
can consider any such proposal, they niuft be satisfied that there is a 
real popular demand and that if that popular aemand exists they may 
expect to find it voiced in the local Legislative Councu). This c^nditioir' 
has not been fulfilled in the ca^ of the resolution before the House 
. . . The Home Secretary suggested to the mover that if he wished 

his proj>osaI to be considered his best course was first to obtain what he 
had not yet Established, that is to say, unequivocal local support. 
When that has been done, he would lie in a position to approach the 
lx)dy which alone could give a decision in the matter, and that was the* 
Statutory Commissiofl’.” ^ 

Since this expression of opinion on behalf of the Governmeut of India a 
raaolution was moved on the 14th March, 1927, in the Madras Legislative^ 
Council by Mr. Anjaneyulu and was carri^; and suliseqiiently again on the 
19th March, 1928, the question was raised by means of a token cut in the 
discussion oi\ the Budget Estimates for 1928-29 and the fonnation of a %^pa- 
rate Andhra Province was accepted by the Council. , 

Thus, the limitation on the practical application of the principle fore- 
shadowed by the Government of India has since l)een satisfied^’ 

5. Further, the formation of a separate Province is in oonsonai^e with the 
ideal of Provincial autonomy, os set forth in the Despa^h of the Government 
and generally approved of b^, tiie Administrations in tnaia and Great Britain, 
apd of the proposed constitution for a Federal Goverifinent for India. The 
first Round Table Conferenc^e has given effect to the principle by approving' 
of the formation of separate Provinces for Oriyaa and Sindhis. Tim Report , 
of the Simon Conunission under the head ** Need for Provincial Redistri- ' 
bution in para. 38, pages ^4 and 25 of Vol. II, of its Report given* 
oertun tests for claiming readjustment of boundaries and r^istribution of^ 
areas. may be atgted, in this connection, that there is no area in Indir 
which satisfies these tests better than Andhra. It may be asserted, without 
fear of ccgitfiradiction, that viewed from aify standpoint, the claims of the 
Andhras for # separate Brovince are unqqestionable. If an Andhra Provinca 
be formed, it win^have» ll contiguous •diatviots inhabited by people speaking 
the same language f^orming a compact and self-contained area offijver 85,00(1’ 
emare miles with a populatfl>n of over 17 millions and paying a land revenue 
of ihi^x and^^half millions W 3^ crores of rupees. The* iribome of i^e Pr^ 
vxndctis as shown in the debase on the subject of the formation of an Andhra 
Trovmce, in the legislative Coundl, flif adtas above said will be sufficient (p* 


exiHtmce of a Separate Prorvin|ce. f}\^r#a»e in t&e Andfira part 
of toe Madras Pre&ideucy large irrigational projects and centres of commeaeial 
business ant also a separate University, a harbour add m Medical 
and otlvr Arts £)ollege8. A£ong others the only other important* instituti^ 
it requires for the* formation of a Province is a High Court%f Judicature 
»and a Ooverno^ in Cqunci^ and a Board of* Revenue with a capital in gome 
important cenire. As shoam by the mover of the resolution in the Madras 
Legislative CVmaci] in his speech the income of the Province yill be suttq^t 
to meet this expenditure and the creation of a Province will create facilities 
for incresused revenue. A statement of the land revenue and population of a 
few Provinces already formed and those in contemplation are given hereunder 
comparing the s|me vrith those of the Andhra Province if formed. * 


Revbkvb. 


i'rovinceB, 

(VQ £ihar and Orissa 

(h) Central Prqyincee and Berar 

«f ) Assam 

id) Sind f)ropose<l to be newly 
formed into a Provinc-e . 
(c) Orissa proposed to be newly 
formed into a Province . 
ij) Andhra Proviige if %pned . 


• Income, 9 

One crore and 55 lakhs of rupees. 

Two (Tores and 45 lakhs of rupees. 

One crore and 13 lakhs of rupees.* 

74 lakhs of rupees. 

Under 80 lakhs of rupees. 

About 3 (Tores and 50 lakhs rupees cr 
millions of rupees. 


PopriJiTios. 

Pro|>osecl Sind Province . . About 40 lakhs. * 

Propelled Orissa Province . About 1 crore. 

Andhra Province if formed 1 crore an^ 70 lakhs. 

In the matter of area also, Andhra Prof ince, if formed, will be far larger in 
extent than the proposed Prov inches of Sind and Orissa and a few* other 
^Provinces in India. 

It may therefore be suhniitted that Andhra’s claim for a separate Pro- 
vince, to say the least, is most reasonable and practicable from ewery point of 
view^ • 

6. There are •various other considerations of an equally important charac- 
ter ^vhich justify their claim for a separate Province. Andhras belong to a 
very ancient rii^ and have as brilliant a past as any other nation in the , 
world, ^hey distinguished themselves both in war and peaqe. There were 
among distinguished soldiers and great heroes. Their Kings fuled ^ver 
extensive territories, uucc their kingdom extended from the Arabian Sea t« 
the Bay of Bengal including Magadha in the North of India. They produced 
great masters ija literature. Their arts and industries were once^the objects 
of much Dsaise in both Europe and Asia. Their skill in architecture and 
Ane arts is well l^iown. History bears testimony bo their high culture, great 
political eagacity and sound statesmanship. Tl^ have not as yet foqgotten 
their histone individuality, and they feel a certain unity and distinct entity — 
and with this sense of separate entity the^ live amidst a number M other 
races in the Madras Presidency. •This union of heterogeneous mme whose 
langdage, customs, habits, tradition and sentiments ^ from 

theirs is injurious to the free and tunhampered growth of *the race. Th# 
Andhras, at prmnt, are scattered* in different places, in Miffbren^ groups 
and under, different Governxnents. There is in faet no apparent identity oft 
interest in them. The feeling that the interests of all the ^dhraa 
ideiltioal pan be felftoflly by the existence of a t^nanon Province. There i#iio 
doubt that the creation of an Andhragproginge would give a powerful impetqs 
4o the growing public spirit of the Andhras aud the lapid dsff^lopmeift of the 
Andhra country in all directions. 
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7. it may De meiiMouec^^in Uiis^ connectipii tbal the principle of IcmA^on 
of ^eeparate ProTiiuTes on lii^uietic basis was conceded by the Fimt Round 
Table Conferenceiiin roonnection with Orissa a«tid Sind and a Boundary Com- 
i&issidh was appointed by the Govenunent of India to fix ti:e boundaries of 
Orissa. Thi^^Commiseion has neoeesarily to determine, iiCttr alia, the boun* 
dary to the north o! Andhradesa in the Piesidenc^ of iMadras which will be* 
the southern l>oundary of Orissa to be fomied. it would lie, therefore, not 
onl;^ most convenient and opportune, but also just and equitably thaf the 
clamis of the Andhraa for a separate Proi’ince should oe recogniaed and a 
Boundary Commission l>e iuunediately appointed to work in conjunction with 
the Oriya Boundary Commission so as to settle the common boundary between 
the AndhrA and Oriya l^rovinoes. 

8. In the light of the above facts, it is riK|uested that the principle 
accepted in the cavse of Orissa and Sind >>e extended to the Andf^ras the 
Presidency of Madras ana an Andhra Province be immediately recommended 
and formed. 

10th Novemher, 1931, 


ANNEXURE 4. 

A Province for Karnataka. 

Memorandum by Mr, B. Sniva lido. 

Although the problem of the redisjtribution of the existing Provinces of 
British India has not been taken up m a general fonn by the Hound Table 
Conference, it has received a considerable amount of attention in so fur as it 
relates to the two cases of Sindh and Orissa. If the scheme for the separation 
of Ambala Division from the Punjab and its fusion with the United* Prorincsjs 
be accepted — express no opinion on the merits of the proposal — the question 
is bound to arise whether it would not be advisable to divide the United Pro- 
vinces into two administrative univs. Public opinion in India is being 
directed to consider the redistribution of the Proving so as to facilitate the 
administration of autonomous units in a self-governing India. 

The separation of Sindh from the Bombay Presidency, with regard to 
srhich an ofilcial Committee has made a Report, baa b^n urged by the 
Muslim Community on two grounds: — t ^ 

(1) Sindh as a separate Province will be a predorr inantly Muslim 

area; * 

(2) The great distance between Sindh and the restSf the Bombay 
Presidenciy prevents adequate attention being paid to the njaed^ of th^ 

^ peoqle of Sindh. ^ • 

' The case of Orissa being made a separate Province for the Oriya-speaking 
people was nut forward by the Raja of Parlakimedi at the last Bmion of the 
Hound Table Conference. His main argument was that Orissa ^is on area 
vith a single language and definite historical and cultural associalions and, 
should be under one adminifi^ration instead of being parcelled out (%s it now 
s) between four British Indian Provinces — Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, the 
IJentranf SF^rovinces and Madras. ♦ 

The p(^\tion of Karnataka is, in some Respects, similar to that of Orissa. 
This linguistic area, (which comprises the Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijapur*and 
^^orth Canara Distric^^and a portion ,pf Bholapur Taiuka in tlm Bombay 
Presidency; Soiith Canara, Bellary awid the Nilgiris Districis, with portibns 
)f the Sdlem, Coimbatore and Anantapur Districts in the Presidency) 

s divii^ed l)etween the twi^southern Provinces. Together with Coorg, which 
part of "the area, cover over 35,000 squares miles ai^ havS a 

mpulation of over 7,000,000. (Note: According to the Census Report «of 
l 921, there was e population of oW%0w,000 and the general iucreaae in the* 
copulation daring the. decade Averages 10 per cent.) 
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It is not nec«gsai*y to argue Ih genei iH the case tor a reamnoui^ion or 
the ProvimiA, %>n a linguistic, some other re<fognised basis. Eren in 1919, 
this probletn was present before the Secretary ot Statl jBr Ai'dia aiid ^h^ 
Viceroy. • • * 

The^otita(p]*Chelmsfori Report has the Yolloiving nanage oit the snMect 
of creating new Provinces ; — ^ 

* **? . . Wie are impressed with the artificial andpft^ incon’^^nient 

character of existing administrative units. Wc have seen how his- 
torical reason.s brought tiiem about. We c’alinot doubt timt the busi- 
ness of Government would l>e Kiinplified if a<hninistra^vc jmits were 
lK)th smal%r and more homogeneous ; and when we bear in •mind 
the jjrj»sypcts of the* ininiense burdens of Government in India being 
transferred to comparatively inexperienced hands, such t^onsiderati^ns 
acquire additional weight. It is alsi> a strong arguniei>^ in fav<fur of 
finguistic or racial units of Government that, by making it fiossible to 
conduct the 2>usines.s of legislatif»n in the verna(*«lar, they would 
contribute to oraw into the arena of public affairs men who were not 
iinac<]uaiTited with English . . . We are bound to indicate* our 

t lea ^opinion that wherever such distributions are netressary and can 
be €‘flef*ted by proc^ess of (consent, the attempt to do so should be toade ; 
and therefore we desire that it should l)e recognised as one of the 
earliest duties incumbent upon all the reformed provincial govern- 
ments to test provincial opinion upon schemes directed to this end.*’ 

• • 

It is to Ih* regrette<l that the Government has taken no action in the* 
directi< 5 n suggested by the Montagu-C’ljelmsford Re|>ort. On the other hand, 
resolutions moved by non-official Meinl)ers of the Bombay and Madras Ijegis- 
lative Councils and of the Cotiiicil of Rtate for the apfHuntment of a Com- 
mittee U) J>ring ahout a nnifi<*atioii of the Karnataka a*ere opposed by the 
Goveriiinent. In 19*id and 1928. Dr. Rama Rau, a Member of the Council of 
State, moved a resolution for the appointment of .sucli a Committee; but it 
was r<*jt*cted by the Council be<*aiiMe of Government opposition. The Madras 
Legislative Council adopted a resolution in August, 1929, moved by Mr. P. 
Siva Rao (Meiiil>er for H«*llnry) a.sking for urgent .steps to be taken far the 
•formation of a Karnataka Province, comprising the Kanarese-s|>eaking tracts 
of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Coorg. The resolution was 
passed by the Council, notwithstanding official opposition. A similar reso- 
lution was brought the same time hy Mr. Jog in the Bombay liegisiative 
Council, but faijed to secure jiassage tlirough the House in spite of general 
nocoofficial snijport. 

Tt may be ffsef iil in this connection, to quote the Xehru Report, who 
ihade tlie following observations on the claims of Karnataka for being 
»made a* separate Provjnf'e : — * 

“ The ra.se fo^ the Karnataka was placedT before us hy a repreaentv 
live of the Karnataka Unification Bangha, and the Karnataka Pro- 
viuoiai Congress Committee. It had lieen ably prepared with a wealth 
of <m1ormation, historical, cultural and Ntati.sticAl. All our questions 
w^e aiisv^^red satisfactorily and, in our* opinion, a strongs prima 
facie case for unification and the formation* of Karnataka as a s^arate 

Province %a8 made Parts of the Karnataka lie in Indian States, 

notably Mysore, and there are obvious practical difficuitiesr in the 
• way of uniting these with the rest. It might also not beecenvenient 
to unite the small islands of the Kariiatak% on* the ofher side of 
Mysore Territory as ^hese ^tild^ be cut off friku Kflynataka propdt 

by Mjsore. But even so, a sufficiently large area i%mai|ps 

finahcmlTy the position of the Karnataka it very strong, and even ai 
present there is a considerable surplus iif the British ^part cof the 
KAnataka.^^ 


JFinally, they recommended that — " P?irts.of Kfgpiataki^ except the smAI! 
inlands on other side of Mysore territory showld be separated froip* 
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the Prorinces in whlc^T tuey ere at pree^mt included and formed! into a 
Bva^ ieparate Province.’* *. 

It* jhould also**<>e added that §t th^ All-Parties Conference at Imcknow, 
recommended in 1929 in adopting the Nehru Report tbflst — “ A Committee 
may be appointed to take all nx^essary steps to , constitute Karnataka, and 
into separate ProvinoOw.” ** 

Tho six All-Karnataka Political Conferences held since 192C, and the 
three Karnataka Jnification Conferences since 1924 hafe passed unification 
resolutions unanimously. ^Besides these, the Veershaiva Mahasabha held 
in Bangalore ip December. 1927, the Merchants’ Conference, held in August 
last in Bagalkot, have demanded unification. The Local Poards of all the 
Bombay Karnataka Districts, and of Mangalore, many Taluka Local Boards 
as well as a number of municipalities, have passed such ^'‘eSo^utiotts and 
aeni them to the GoverAiment. A general manifesto signed by 84 leaders 
of Karnataka^ representing all districts, all castes, cr<^s, interests, and 
all political opinions, was issued in to the public, asking them to 

sign a declaration to the effect that they desired unifici^tiou. 

A questionnaire issued to about 200 gentlemen in Karnataka brought 
125 replies, only one being against unification. 

The following bodies have adopted resolutions within the last few months 
urging the creation of a separate Province for the Karnataka : — 

(1) The Karnataka Chamber of Commerce, 

(2) The Veershaiva Tarauna Sangha, B'.galkot. 

(3) The Cotton Market Association, Bagalkot, 

(41 The Cloth Merchants* Association, Bagalkot. 

(5) The Hubli Municipal Borough. 

(6) The Karnataka Unification Assocfiation, Bholapur City, 

(7) Sirsi Municipality (North Kanora District. Bombay Pres.). 

(8) The Basaweshwar Vidya-Vardhaka Sangha, Bagalkot. 

(9) Ilkal Municipality. « 

(10) Dharwar District Local Board. 

There can thus be no question either as to the necessity for undertaking 
the reconstitution of the existing Provinces into smaller and homogeneous 
units, or, in- particular, as to the trend of opinion in the different parts of 
the Karnataka on the subject of their unification. If the principle of self- 
determination were to be applied, an overwhelming majority of the pe^'^ple 
of Karnataka would be found to be whole-heartedly in favoui; of such a step. 

The only other consideration that may possibly be urged by critics of tb:*> 
scheme is whether the people of the Karnataka would be iu a*:>osition 
to bear the financial burden of a separate administration. But if Assam 
can be autonomous Province wiUi a revenue of Rs. 260 lakhs, there is no 
reason why Karnataka, which, under the existing division of revenues as 
between the Central and Provincial Governments, would have an income 
of Rs. 288 lakhs from the provincial sources alone, cannot face similar 
responsibility. Moreover, it may safely be said that, with' adequate oppor- 
tunities for development, Karnataka, with its long coast line, and rich 
nature* resources, would rapidly increase its prosperity, and become capable 
of the comparatively heavier burdens that would be involved in autonomous 
administnt^'on. ^ 

The complaint of people is that the present division of Karnataka 
Iiiaves them ineq position of helpless minoritieu, both in the Bombay and 
Madras Presiaeneiqs, where they form 19 and 6 per cent. respeetiVely of their 
total population. . 

farther handicap is furnished by the fact tha€ Whereas the people 
speaxing other languages, such as Gujcfati and Mahrathi, in Bombay, and 
Tamil spid Taluga, in Madras, lif'e in contiguous areas, the Kanarese 
4)eople are scattered ever a wide area with Mysore State in the centre 



Conlmu^ications are not easy in many pafts of tHe area on account of niiu 
and forests and rivers. The consequence has been a , neslect ^ by the jtwo 
Provincial 6ove|;nments of «mcn essential needs of the pcvple *as edueatioi^ 
health, forests, roads, irrigation andharbdur development. ^ * 

It is estimaM thq^ the people of Karnataka contrilpite to*the Govern* 
ments Iboth Central and Provincial) Rs. 43 lakhs liore than is spenf on 
^ thenw Fo| a High Court and a University the people have to go |is far 
as Bombay and Msairas in their lespective Presidencies f t&ere cannolf be 
the least doubt that the present anomalous div^ion constitutes a serious 
, grievance and stands in the way of the cultural and economic development 
of the people. 


APPENDIX A. 


*Aj|£A and rOPrtATION OF THE PROPOSED KaBNATAKA PaOVINCE. 

• (As per Census Reports of 1921. > 
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ANNEXITRK 6. 

Ssplt^TION OP OCDF PBOM THE AoHA PbOVWC*. 

, i* 

Afetnoran^fim by KhniV Bahadnr Hofiz ^Hidayat Hpttain, 

Itt .this note I draw attention to the administrative necewity of eeparat 
ing'ihe Agra Pro'rince from the Province of Oudh. Tho United Provinoae 
of India stretch from th^ plains of Bihar on the Kaat to the plains of 
the Punjab on the West, and from the low mountain ranges of Central 
India .on the ^outh to the immense barriers aiiich divide British India from 
Tibet, and Nepal on the North. They include four distinct tracts of 
country. The area of the Unite<l Provinces from which I aje excluding 
the' feudatory States of Ranpnr, Tehri and Benares is 106, (XK) square* miles 
or just slightly less than that of the British Isles. ^ 

2. The Province of Agra originally formed part of the Presicieiicy of 
Fort William. It receiv^ individual status in 1834 the Province of 
Agra. The Province of Oudh was annexed in 18.‘i6 and became a Chief 
Commiasionership:) with a separate administration. The two Provinces were 
hrst b; ought togeilAer in 1877 under the Lieutenant-Governor of the North* 
"Western Provint*es and Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and in 1902 are re 
finally amalgamated in a single Lieutenant-Governorship and became knoa-n 
as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh.^ In 1921, the Licutenant- 
Oovernor was given the designation of Governor. 

3. The Province which is divided into 48 districts has, arvording to the 
Census of 1931, a population of rlosei upon 48i millions. It is notcriously 
too heavy a charge for a single administration and should therefore be 
split up. Both the Provinces of Agra and Oudh suffer from lack of reality in 
the aininistration. The progress of both under one system of adminis- 
tration is retarded and neither has the o])poi'tunity to develop on natural 
lines. Small homogenous creas autonomous in their charai:?ter onght to bo 
the aim of the future United States of India. It is already on the cards 
that the Central Provinces are going to be split up, the Hindi-speaking 
districts may be attached to the Agra Province and the Mahrathi-speaking 
districts may go to Bombay. It would, therefore, he in the fitness of things 
that Oudh should be separated from Agra Province. 

4. The Tiiluqdari system of Oudh and its special laws of priiiiogenitive 

adoption, etc., are unique in the history of India. Oudh is well abie to 
bear its own financial burden. Even now It has its own highest Couri^ of 
Appeal both Civil and Criminal. It has a separate cadre of iudicial officers. 
It has its own rent and revenue laws. It has its own University. ^ 

Oudh, rightTy styled “The Garden of India/’ has an arej. dt» 24.000 
^tiare miles and a population of 18 millions of people. For generations 
past it formed a separate State ruled by its own Nawabs or Kings. 

The uni'jue position of the Taluqdars of Oudh, their peculiar status 
in the land under them, their hold on their tenantry, their fj^itriotism, 
and above all, their unfl inching loyalty to the Goiter nmen t ^f Great Britain 
entitles them to thek reco^ition as partners of the Government; in the 
administration of their Province, to the maintenance of tfceir rights and 
privileges granted to them under Sanads, indeed to the 6nal redemption 
of all thasst engagements and promises hel/l out to them from time to time. 
This the TaKiqdars «fear^ is impossible unless the Province of Oudh is made a 

i«nit of adminktratiq^ by it^lf. 

5. The Zemindari system of the Province of Agra resomMes in many 
Respects the Malgaaari sysiem of the Hindi-speaking districts *bf’ the Central 
Pr^ivintes. Th§ status of the ^|enauts is correspondingly^ similar. The ; 4 oil 
of Wundelkhnnd in the Agra Province resembles that of the Jdhhnlpr're 
Divisioii of the ^Central Prorintes/ THk< Zemindars of the Agra Province 

^are by law recognised owhecs of every inch of land within the ambit 
cf their Zemindari. In common with the Taluqdars of Oudh, ^hey degir> 
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thAt ttoir status in the fand ^ recognised one, of tUl fundamental 
rights in th^ constitution, and that tnere be no fear of coafiscation and 
expropriation of their properties, which should remain: in^uipi; from duties 
or taxwf, oiher*thya the land revenne, which they are pledged to fay to 
^e Goremment of the day. 

6. It is, in* my ojuniotf, impossible to reach the^eifantry and imi^ore 
, theii* condition till the Provinces are separated and the charge for adminis- 
trative work is reduced. In proposing this scheme, l^h^e duly^t^keu 
into consideration homogenity in area, administrative convenience, linguistic 
and racial unity. Oudh, unlike Agra Province, speaks that dialect of 
Hindustani wbidi was termed Eastern Hindi in the Census rep<^ of 1921. 
Perhaps there is no other part of India that can undertake its owif auto- 
nomous administration a*ith so little disturbance of the present arrangements 
as Oudh. 

• • 

NovAnher mh, 1931, 


ANNEXURE 6. 

Hbhobaxdum on thr hbfkesgntatiox of La.vd Holders' ixterests in t&i 

LEOtSLATtJltES. 

By Dr, Narendra Nath TjOw, 3/. A., Ph,D, 

The question of special representation of certain interests, Labour, 
Comment, Depressed Classens, Landlords and the like, came up before the 
Federal Structure sub4>>mmittee of the last Session of the Round Table 
Conference in connection with the distribution of seats in the Federal Legis- 
lature. The conclusion of this sub-Committee on the subject, recorded in 
paragraph 34 of their Second Report, was thlft, ** subject to any report 
of the Minorities sub-Committee, provision should be made for the repre- 
sentation, possibly in both Chambers and certainly in the Lower Chamber, 

' of certain special interests, namely, the Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Landlords, Commerce (European and Indian), 
and Labour.” Both Mr. Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made sympathetic 
refqrenoe to the need of the special representation of these * classes when 
the question was raised by the Chairman of the Federal Structure sub- 
CoAimittee, The Minorities sub-Committee did not come to any definite 
conclusions on#tbe subject, that is to say, on the question of special seats 
for thq^ interests in the Legislatures, but there is nothing to warranty 
the view dhat the sub-Committee had no sympathy for thet claims of these 
interests for special ^presentation. On the fiber hand, the Conclusions 
arrived at so far are distinctly favourable to such claims being recognised 
definitely in the composition of the liCgislatures in the future^ 

, It is,* However, desirable that the position should be cleared up by those* 
memberi of th<f Conference who would be vitally affected by its ^jeeisions 
relating to the si)ecial interests. Speaking fot inysqlf as a Landholder, I 
would like to spress upon you particularly the claims of the 
interests in India for special representation on a proper and •aaequata 
scale. I am sure I can counts upon a sympathetic considerfti|lQ of our 
case. With your permission, therefore, I venture jto put foiarard a few 
•ui^estions which, 1 hope^ will that eornesi attention a-hich tke 

w^ht of t^e subject deserves. ‘ 

may re^l for a moment that a Statuto^ Commission rejected oHr 
claim far special wofiresentation in the Legislayire though retaining wngcial 
s&ts for Commerce and Universities. The reasons given were nitther 
substantial nor conclusive, but roused foiif utmost anxieties as beittg 
jcAiive of a certain frame of mind in refponsilflb , quarters whiA, if noj 



im 

challenfteil at *the optfrt. might have far-rwJSing e«^ im 
interests and status. Our hope^ however, lay in the fact 
coifcradicted , the «fin<'ings not only of the In^jian Central iJonutttttee hnt 
rfso df everv Provincial Government exi^ept the Governmental AsmBa where 
there is no^ special representation of LandholderaV interests. It is wot fo|^ 
us to reiterrfce that, Mr. Monta|;,u and Lord Che)msford had sin the^ Joint 
Hep6rt on Indian ConsfAiutional Ri^forms observed that the landed aristomcy 
of India are recognised as her natural and acknowledged leaders#^* In the < 
United PfovincSjs aind the Punjab, the great LandhoIdJhs occupy a untqtie 
position in society. In Bengal, too, round the Zemindars at the centric 
has grown up an intricate s>'stem of rights and duties which it would ' 
not bv poflsiblti to ignbre. The Statutoiy Commission ttok some paint 
in drawing up a table supporting their contention that the landholding* 
interests have been sufficiently represented on the various Pro^5n6ilil Ccaincils 
eveV without the special Tepresentation accorded to them. This shows inci* 
dentally, the important part the Landholders still play in the public life 
of the country and the trust and respect which they command. But the 
Statutory Commission used the figures to prove that** the claim of the 
Zemindars for specia] seats was superfluous. It is strange that it did not 
occur to them that the Landholders had their own special interests to 
represent and protect, and a Landholder who was sent up by'* a genera! 
constituency might often, quite conceivably, find himself in the most un- 
happy position of either haring to sacrifice the interests of his own cIbm. 
or those of a constituency which he represents in r case of conflict of interesta. 
Such conflicts are by no means likely to be r^'re. nof are they unforeseen. 
Thus, for instance, on all matters of tenancy legislation, taxation of incomes, 
payment of land revenues and the like, the interests of the Landowners 
require to be specially represented. It is very difficult to postulate identity 
of interest among the different classes In su(?h cases. We are fortifieSi 
in our contention by the findings of the Govemnient of India, in their 
Despatch on Proposals for Constitutional Reform. ] take the liberty of 
quoting the relevant extract from their Report: — 

** We have ourselves no hesitation in holding that this form of 
special representation should continue. Both the arguments and the 
statistics used by the Commission might, to our mind, have been used 
with special effect to destroy the sp^ial representation either of 
Commerce, or of the Universities both oP w^hich the Commission 

retain.., Such questions as tenancy and land revenue measures 

may be expected to occupy more prominently the attention of 'the 
Provincial Legislatures in the near future, and in the controversies 
likely to ensue, the landlords can reasonably claim that they should 
not be deprived of their special representation at a time when the 
extension of the franchise may well increase the difficulty o2 their 
securing representation on a general register.” ^Para. 39.) 

W<;th regard to the last point, it may be observed that we claim special 
representation not because of the poasibility of our failure to be returned 
on a genera! 'register. Even if we are returned*" from a general coire;titaency, 
we claim it, for reasons given above, all the same. It ifs not a correct 
reading 'of the situation to., suggest that with political progress, the 
Landholders will necessarily have a diminishing initnence in the 
public Mfe of the country. The distinguished roll of public servants 
drat^ fr6m the landholding classes in our country is by no means 
negligible ^and in spite of cases of atrc^hy here and there, the genera! 
conclusion is wy no mokus inevitable that the landowning interests of a 
cdAntry will he a ^ back number in th3 Prse State of India.^ Our intere^ 
and connections, ties and affinities, are too vast to permit us tj occupy a 
position of second-rate imi^ortance in the India of the future. May I 
mention/* as an illustration of point, that the total revenue paid & 
the lltendholders in India exceeds even the yield of the income-tax P Thi& 
!act*aloEe establishea our suprema Interat in the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the futuH. * ^ ' 



V 

X rMit#rAt6| bimeTer, what one of my aminjjj^uisnea i;oiw«ku«» 

In Hi# Prov^ihC!^ Constitution* suK-Committoo that in* pUading for special 
iwpMMimtioii for^ur^ we do not intend to encroach upoiQ the"righti 
of otber ocmiinimitiea for representation. On the other hand^I stand for 
the representAion aitd pioiection of ever^ special ^ntarest in the S|ate; 
hut ets imnortanee must be considerable and there is no denying as to the 
wei|^t or the Lar^holder’s claim for special representation, P I may 
be allowed to digress here for a moment, T will take tne liberty of dien- 
tioning that a tendency of modem political thnught is the increasing 
reeognition of the importance of special social and^ economic interests and 
ap'oups, and tliaf much of the e<'onoinic, political and social unreA ofato-day 
U due to ijiif (pilure of the mechanism of the modern State to adjust itself 
to the* diversification and specialisation of these group interests. It is felt 
that t^e safety oi democracy lies in the perfectfhn of grotjp life ancT its 
representation in responsible Li^slatures. 1 make bold, with your per- 
mission, to refer this new orientation of political thought and practice 
in order to remove the misconception that to ask for special representation 
is necessarily against national interest. 

As to tlfe numl)er of seats to he allotted to us, in view of the importance 
of our interests and stake in the country, and of the comparative smallness 
of our nuin>)er, we are entitled to claim an adequate basis of representa- 
tion other than populatioin The need for it is nil the more clear since 
it is obvious that in fisture tli# Legislatures are going to he largely increa,^ 
in size. The claim of the landholding interests in Assam for represent atioD 
should*ho recognistKl. As an illustratipn and nothing more than an illustra- 
tion. I may he permitte<l here to refer to the insistent represent.ations of 
the landholders of Gonlpara as to the hardships they have bt»<*n labouring 
under on ,aceount of the abseiu'e of their representation in the Legislature. 
It is ru*ed)ess to add that we claim proper and adequate ref presentation, 
for reasons which I hare already discussed, in both the Chamt»ers of the 
Federal TiCgisIature and the Prorincial Legislatures. 

As regards the mrfhfXl of representation, whether it should be direct 
or indirect, the pro<*edure will he determined by the manner in which the 
two Houses of the Federal lA^gistature and the Provincial Legislature, will 
be constituted. The Federal Structure suh-Coramittee was ** almost unani- 
mously ” agreed that the Ujpper Chamber of the Federal Legi^ature should 
be fleeted by the Provincial Legislatures on the sifigle transferable vote. 
Whether thi.s \^ew is arce])t^'d by the full Conference or not, there is no 
doubt that tlm Landholders are eminently suited for meml)ership of the 
JTpper ITouse of the Legislature Rut thi.s should l»e in addition to their 
represet tat ion in the Lower House, which in any rase must be direct. If 
’ Second Chamber is agreed for the Provincial Legislatures ifiso, we have no 
doubt that the Landholders will he .specially re|,we.9ented there. 7 havf* nyt 
intentionally raised fhe que.stion of the number of seata that we want in 
each ra.se for the reason that this may be left to future discussion and 
negotiatmft. 

• 

It iw needless for me to emphasise, in conckTsion, that the confbntment 
of the Zemindars is a national asset of no mean rXtue. On retusn from 
England after the adjournment of the last Session of the G^Merence, 

I h^ve been struck by the anxiety arith which my fellow Zemindars 
have been following the delinerations of the Conference. %ave had 
thf opportunit^jr and honour of coq^ulting their optqioii, i^nd I have tried . 
to place their views, as I wead them,* in this Memorandum ^ith as •mu^ 
moderation • fie * possible. I take the liberty appealing to my fellow 
detegates to realise the importance and justice 4 >f our cltfim and rerogni.fe 
denniteb^ the need Of adequate and proper# representation w>f*our Mei^sts 
iif the Legislatures of our country, 


fSnd Sefftemher, 1931. 
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ANNEXrRE 

SfsiCOBAXDrtlf OK TM POSITIOK LaKI>BOT.DBBR A#» 

FUTETOIIS CVf^ P«KMAN*KTI.T SmJTLBU ErTATVS) IK TH« VtW CO!fRTITlf»lOK. 

By the Maharaja of Darhhanga an<f the Baja of 

The positioii oi' the big Lnndho1der» of India in a^y new constitution 
requires to be carefully considered by the Delegates, British and Indian, 
of the Round Jable Conference. In the claims that large ronnnunities lye 
putt inf: forward for safeguards, the case of a w‘rtion, wWch is small in 
numbers, is apt to be overlooked. But if the imiiortanoe of this small 
section is realised, if the stake of the Landholders in tS’e '|bouiit?ty is 
adef|Uately appreciated aifd if the part they have so far played in fiteadying 
and sobering public opinion is understood, there will be no hesitatrou in 
conceding to them fheir rightful position in the new order,. 

It has to be regretfully stated that at the first Session of the Conference, 
the Ofise of the Landholders has not received that attention which it deser>*ed. 
Sub-Committee Vo. Ill (Minorities) of the Conference which wijs eKf>ected 
to consider the question, devoted itself almost entirely to the claims of 
minority communities. It did not deal, with the single exception of the 
British commercial interests, with any of the intr rests which are in a 
minority as distinguished from communities, iliis result was perhaps 
mevitnble as the big landholders, the repres/Aitatives of the class on the 
Conference, the Maharajadiraja of Darhhangn, the Raja of Parlakimedi. wore 
BOt members of the Committee. It is cur earnest ho|H* that thi.s grave' defect 
will be rectifie<.l before the Minorities Committee meets again. 

Nor did sub-Committee No. VI f Franchise) deal with the question. That 
sub-Committee quite naturally felt that the nature and number of special 
constituencies should be first settled before it can deal with the nature of 
the franchise for such constituencies. That the problem iras present in the 
minds of the members of the sub-Coranittee is obvious from the Report. The 
Franchise sub-Committee states : “ we are of opinion that the franchise quali- 
ftcations for special constituencies depend essentially on the nature of those 
constituencies. We are not empowered to consider the latter point nor are we 
in possession of information as to what special const it iiencie.s are contem- 
plated. The question requires examination by n competent body.” 

The only Committee that, in spite of lack of represei\ttttion on that 
body, considered the position of Landholders, is siih^/ommittee No;, I 
(Federal Structure). In the course of the Report, it says : “ opinion was 
unanimous in the suh-Coranii\''tee that, subject to any report of the 
Minorities sub-Committee, provision .should he made for the representation, 
possibly ill both Chambers, and certainly in the Lowc^V Chamber, of certain 
special interests, namely, the Depressed Classes, Indian Christians. Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, J/iadlords, Commerce and Labour.’’ It is noteworthy that 
there was uhnnimity of opinion as regards the need for siK*cial representa- 
tion of Landlords in the Federal Parliament. How much more necessary 
it is to^ secure their repre^ntation by sperinl constituencies in Paovincial 
Legislatures, will be Y>bvious to anyone who has appreciated the wheme 
of the pRivincial sub-Oommittee. It has also to be m^iced that the Federal 
Structure Committee expected the Minorities Committee to deal with and 
report on*tK^ claims of the Landlords for special representation. 

It is under these circftirostances that it has become imperatively necessary 
to present the tuse of the Landlord!^ to the mc^nlK^rs of the Conference. 


Status of jMfidlords, 

T^e Jerm Landlords, as used jn wnxfvtion with the demand for special 
rep resen tcition ir any constitution.** is not clearly understood. It is ant 
to be confused wfth the owners of large areas of landed property under 
what is termed ryotwari tenure. The term has a specific connotation in 



tndita folitict. It b«a been on^erstood p} a|^p)jfr to .the c&ss of n»mer» 
who afe temed Zamindars and who are proprietors of land and not mere 
leeseei from Cbvernment, oi Ihnd. It is also sometimm t)^aght tfiat 
Zamindils were m^a farmers of rerenne ander old assignments^of Mbghnl 
Emperors. Some were of that ekaracter, but most of the Zammdars and 
in partignlar aUkiost alf tbeeZamindars of Sodthern Indiaytand tBe Taloqdars 
of Ogdii do not belong to this class. Their family nistory dates bacB to 
^several centuries. T|)eir ancestors were chieftains and rulers of vast preas. 
The houses of t>arbhanga, Halrampur, Mumhidabad, Burdiraif, V'enkatagiri, 
Bobbili, Jeypore, Pithapiiram, to mention only a«few, have historic tradi- 
* lions, not second to some of the important Indian States. (Jver a ceiitu^ 
bacrk they enterid into arrangements with the Brilish power Wherry in 
lieti of prot^tion against invasion they undertook to pay a certain subsidy. 
These knnads* or treaties are in their eyes, and must be regarded by the 

Paramount Power ps sa(.Tosniirt as sacred as the treaties with presAit- 

day Rdlkig PrinccMii. In esseiK» there is hardly any difference between the 
sanads granted to these aiu*iefit Zamindars and the Treaties entered into 
with Ruling Chiefs.* Thia historicat i^erspective is necessary to appreciate 
and understand the ftosition of the Landlords, and the claim they now^^put 
forward- ^ 

The ZamindarH, holding a large stake in the country* and to a «»rtain 
extent consen'ativo by tradition and instiii(‘t, have no desire to arrest 
progress or to thwart the l^itimate ambitions of their countrymen. They 
are a pan. of the nation anff are bound to take note of the surging tide of 
nationalism, and the unaniiiiofls desire for Dominion Status for India. But 
they w'ill be false to their principles and untrue to their Order if they do* 
not destre to priMerve the inherited nghts of their class and secure legiti- 
mate guarantifea in the new order of things. 

JjandhMiie i la im$. 

They claim that the Zamindars should have special reprenentation in the 
Legislatures Prosunoial and t'^uitra! as^hitherto, and urge respectfully that 
this representation is more necessary now than hitherto, 
t (21 Realising that no reasonable aroownt of sjHxdal representation can by 
Itself be an adeejuate safeguard, they urge that in all Provinces there 
shotild be established bi-cameral Legislatures, the Upt>er House being a 
stea^ving influence yn the cKxasional im)>etuosity of the populaa Chamber. 

(3) Lastly, in view of the sanctity which they attach to the agreements 
entired into with them and the sanads granted to them hy the paramount 
power, they iirfpe for the inc'lusion in the fundamental rights of a clausse 
i^urin^the inviolability of the terms of such agreements and sanads. Tht>se ^ 
I clauses 11* be elulMirat«Kl in this and succeeding papers; thi^ pn^sent memo- 
randum will deal withfthe question of special rej> resen tntion. 

• 

Spfrial ReprPsenMwn of Londlards, 

^ ♦ 

Ever lince inauguration of representative Legislatures in India, 
this clast of Landholders has had a right by specij|^l represtuitation of member- 
ship of these b^ies. * 

In the Miuto-Morley reforms this was conceded, and they formed®!# fourth 
of t^e strength of the elected members. In addition a considerable* number* 
of Landlords were nominated. This right was recognised apfl Confirmed 
by .the Montagq-Chelmaford scheme ^f reforms. At#ption ^s invited to the 
very cogent req^Mms given 4n tke*Hepert on coustitutionaj* reforms oL Mf. 
Montagu aiMeLord Chelmsford for the special ^presentation of ibis class. 
Itjiaa to be remembered that the interests peqjuliarly affecting this clads 
are stilb under the * control of Executive Gougcillors and • not pbjynlgrly 
^elScted Ministers, and that they f^m a reserved subject. If it is fuftheV 
' rejuembered that there is a considorabie*oflIcial bloc in the ^upcils^ trhicia is * 
pxpected to^ hold the balance even between coAipting* interests — it will 
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be cle&r bow mxicb ino^e uecessa? r it is, tnder the proposed scheme of pro^ 
rircial autonoiny, give adequate represenlation to Landloedf. 

I 

Iht Simon Report. 

fin imfortunate ]f3Coimneiidatio]i of the Simon Commission that thin 
representation may be abolished has led to the question bein|; re^:^nede 
and has^creabsd ^he most widespread and genuine als£i*m amohg the liand* 
lords. It can with perf^t accuracy be stated that no recommendation of 
the Commission has been more severely and unanimously criticised than* 
the one advot.ating the abolition of specia'i representatign to Landlords^ 
The Basis of the Report and its reasoning are alike incorrect and fallacious. 
The Commission was incorrect in its estimate of the number 'of Landlord 
representatives and wholly misappreciated the need for their representation 
by special constituencies. ^ 

It would perhaps be better if the Provincial Governments and the 
Government of India were left to deal with these recommendations. They 
at l^ast could not be charged with motives of self->interest or with a desire 
to indulge in sp^ial pleading for their own Order. 


The Provincial Governments!* Criticism. 

( 1 ) Madras. 

'' The Government of Madras in its Despatch dated 11th August, 
says ** The Government of Madras consider that the Commission was acting 
on a wrong assumption when it considered that Landholders would neces- 
sarily exert such influence that their return would be assured and that, 
therefore, there was no necessity for a separate electorate. TBe si|ps of 
the times tend to the other direction, and it is extremely doubtful if, in the 
future, Landholders will able to exercise the same interest as at present. 
There is a danger that Landholders,^ if they are sure of obtaining a certain 
number of seats by nomination, will not take the trouble to stand for election, 
and rather than run the risk of a council in which Landholders are represented 
by nominated members alone, the Government would prefer to continue 
their special electorates, as they originally suggested.’* 

The Bombay Government is equally emphatic, and would, indeed, extend 
their representation. In its Despatch No. 1/161, dated 13th August, 1930^ 
the Bombay €k>vemment states : The Government of Bombay are unable 
to accept the recommendation regarding the special representation of Land- 
holders, and adhere to their proposals submitted to the Indian Statutory 
Commission that, besides continuing the present representation of thv» Land- 
holders, in additional constituency for them should be created for the 
southern division of the Presidency and one seat allotted to it. The argu- 
ment that by virtue of standing and influence they have opportunities 
of being rOwurned in the genera] constituencies applies to an efRuai extent 
to the commercial communities also, which, under the Conrmissioh’s recom-^ 
mendabjon, are to have special electorates provided for them. Thet Govern- 
ment qf Bombay, therefore, are of the opinion that in view o| the importance 
of thef Landholders and the steadying influence, which they are likely to 
•exercise in the councils, the privilege of special representation now , held 
by themssbould be continued, and that/ as Landholders in the southern 
division owihg to the^ cmaller niimber ^of electors in it, have, as a rule, 
had very little«phante in the election againsb candidates in the centra) 
division ^ separate seat should be allotted to them in the sovtlern division 
rs suggested above.’* ' , 


Bengal, 

-The 'Government of Bengal .takes the strongest objection to the extra- 
-ordinary recommendation of the Commission, and in its Despatch No. 2ift 
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A.Cm dated 15th August, 1930,* says, **To th# recdmmeudatioiui of tHe . 
Oomadmon %d tiie subject of the Landholders’ coiustituencieB, ^e strongest 
objectioB is taken by sererat members of ^he GoTemmSntP urge th|t 

the Landholders who are reft«med by* general comtitueneies do net represent 
^he Landhddetf^ interests in the LegisUitiwe CowicU, hut ari •governed by 
the viAoe of ike people in their conetiiueneies andaofthe political party 
whidh hoiwsupported them in their elections, ^ 

further ar^uAent used is, that the interest of the Bandbolddrs’ ^re- 
SQ^tatiTOS in stabilising the constitution is valuahje, and, as it is considered 
important to introduce into the council every possible stabilising element, 
there is general agreement that the separate Landhoner constTtuencieS|^ould 
be retained. There is some difference of opinion on the question i^ether 
their ^umBA* Should be increased proportionately to the increase in the 
number of members in the council, the majority being in favour of g;wing 
the landholders* the same proportion as in the present council. But the 
actual number must depend on the decision about a Second Chamber.” The 
Bengal Govemmenffs memorandum is important in two respects. It shows 
the futility, from the Landholders* point of view, of the argument that they 
can be returned by general electorates, and it correctly down that the 
principle df special representation is unaffected by the constitutiop of a 
Second Chamber. 


^he United Provinces. 

In view of the present ajUfrarian situation in the United Provinces, the 
views of the Government of that Province must carry special weight. In 
its Ddbptch No. 4949 C. dated Augrust 23rd, 1930, it says, ” The great 
Landholders of this Province hare special electorates which return six 
members of the Legislative council. Can the ground that their standing 
and reputation, and the infuence which they exert in their own localitii^ 
hare enabled them to share a large number of seats in the general consti- 
tuencies, and are therefore such as to render special protection unnecessary, 
the commission hare, subject to a certain safeguard to secure them their 
present representation, recommended the withdrawal of their respective 
^ special representation. This Government are unable to endorse the Ccon- 
mission’s recommendation. Government hold that the representation which 
the great Landholders have been able to secure has not been dispro- 
portionate to their political importance in present condUions. It is 
aln3>st inevitable * that as the electorate gains political experience, 
it will tend ‘to prefer representatives drawn from sources other than 
the great landed families and the need for spectai representation is 
Jihely to incri^se rather than decrease. This Government are unanimously 
and B|eong}T in favour of the retention of the great landholders at th^ 
existing ratio and thg Governor-in«Council desires to repeal thc^recommen- 
dation placed before the Commission. I am also to add that the Miffistere 
consider that similar bodies of equal status <to the Agra Province Zamindafs’ 
Association) in other Provinces should also return their own rcg^resentatives 
by sepaadle electorates to both Chambers of the Provincial Councils and* 
^ also tojthe Fedbral Assembly and the Council ot State.” 

Bihar and Orissa. 

arhe Government of Bihar epd Orissa is not a whit behind the othei 
Governments in this behalf and in their Desnatch No, • 4368 A.R.. 

dated 23rd August. IP.30, say. ” The proposal to aoqfish special represenba* 
tion for the great Landhohfers has been strongly resented by the Landholden 
of this, ns*cff other Provinces. Due weight mnst be g5^fn to tlfeir repra 
smtations. The Cqpimission appears to have sheen influenced undniy Ps 
t^e facft that thl great Landholders have^ sueceeded in M \he rA^lncei 
taken together in being returned^ foi^ fqpr times as many seats ^ ms .wen 
socially reserved for iSiem. It is to note^ howew, that* m Bthmi 
• and Orissa^ where the position and influence of we*Lanano1ders is as gr^ 
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as, or greater than in other parts^'of Indii, the Landhcddera have not coma 
off^o well ; ,the>vha{-?« only secured election# ii} ten of the |;dheral oonsti- 
tciencK:* in^ addition to the five rreseryed seats, and eveii«f3ieee m^piberi, 
though posa^ing the qnaliiiration needed for the Landholders’ conatitneney* 
arc not elecfed in ihat infercMj ** Though prop]|)ecy m not yaay and knoVr-* 
lodg!^ is impossible/’ iSlere appears full justification for their apprAiensira 
that, ^ith a larger number of voters, but with constituencies in 

area, the' Landlords will have greater difBculty in scouring election and 
will not enjoy as favourably a position as at present. The Local Government 
attach great importance to the due representation of this class, not qua 
Landlords, ^ut^as stakeholders in the country, who can be trusted to add a 
sound element of responsibility to the councils, which may, under the 
democratic constitution now proposed, consist largely of pefsoLS* who have 
littb «to lose by ill-eonrldered legislation or ilUadvisod executive action. 
The presence df such an element in the council will be the more necessary 
when the official bloc is removed and the number of noiQinated inemlters 
is reduced. His Excellency in Council and his Ministevj consider that the 
arguments in favour of special representation completely outweigh the 
single argument put forward for its removal, and urge strongly that reserved 
constituencies should be kept for the Landholders in no smaller' proportion 
than at present.*’ 


Punjab, 

. The Punjab Government in its l>espatch Nrf. 47dd-^, dated 14th August, 
1930, says : We are impressed by the fact that, with the extension of 
of the franchise to a portion of the tenantry and a lowering of th^ rural 
property qualifications. Landholders of the cla4ss whicdi stood for the special 
constituencies may have difficulties in securing representation. We consider 
them an important interest in the Province, and os we do propose 
to have a Second Chamber, we would retain special representation for them 
in the Council.” t 

This striking unanimity of official opinion cannot be ignored and must 
be given due weight. Nor, till the Report of the Simon Commission was 
published, was there any difference in non-official opinion on the subject. 
All the provincial committees which were associated in the enquiry of the 
Indian Statutory Commission recommended the retention of special repre- 
sentation for Landlords. The Indian Central Comniitjee also urged its 
retention. 


The View of the Oorernnieni of India. 

' The picture ^will be incomplete without the views of the Government' 
of India qfi the subject. In their Despatch No. l^of 1930. oated 2<}th 
September, 1930, the Government of India state: ” The recommendation 
of the Statutory Commission conflicts with the view ei^ressed by the Indian 
Central C'Ommittee that this class of special representation should be retained. 
Every Provincial Government except the Government of Assam, w’nt.re there 
is no special representation of Landlords, agrees with the^^Tndian Central 
Committee, and consick^rs thit the special representation of the great Land- 
holders still needed in view both of the position of th? class in the 
country r.nd of the steadying effect which it is likely to have in the new 
Legislature^ The .suggested abolition of /-heir speoial representation ihas 
been received with feelings of resentment and dismay by the great Land^ 
hdders themselves, an^ one of the first steps which they took on learning 
of the proposal Was to form a repr^enta\ive delegation to present to His 
IJgeellency the ViceVoy an rddress containing a weighty prote41t**agaiiwt the 
withdrawal of their present privilege. Particular objection has b^n talcm 
^ ik 9 Landlords themselves ‘te the suggestion made by the Commissibn thnfi, 

^ in the ^vent of their failing to sfcurfc representation equivalent to the , 
pr^nt number tf their special, constituencies, their representation should 
be obtained by nominaffion.” 
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It may ba ^mphasiaed here that the doTernment of India have rigWy 
gauged feeling of the Zanftndars and Landholders* o^tiigapropoaala of 
the Bimon Commisagm. The resort to» nommation is a readEionai:^ sugf^tioa 
mnd cannot be offered to a class of people who have hitherto enjoyed the 
right ot electidh. It *i» fiarther open to gfave doubt n^ether* any section 
at the Conference would agree to the principle of nomination for any intdtwt 
since euc*h*principlej|is fundamentally opposed to the scheme of pro^^incial 
autonomy. Is the Goi'emor of the Province to nominat# aSd if so, i^ he 
ter do so on the recommendation of the Ministry winch anil thereby augment 
its own strength and position in the Council ? 

The views of*the Government of India are unequivocal on the n€^d for 
the coatintmttcw of special representation for Landlords. The DeKpat< h says : 
“ We have ourseU*e» no hesitation in holding tlpit this form of sp^ial 
representation should continue. The siidbMs in genera) copstituencbys of 
persons possessing the special landlord qualification can rightly be regarded 
as a healthy sign oi a greater readiness on the part of a con.servntive clasa 
to recognise their colligations and take up political responsibilities under an 
increasingly p4>fiular system of government. But prejudices still survive, 
and unless fq-iecial con.stituencies are retained many leaders hf this important 
class may still l>e unwilling to expose themseh-es to the hazards of ^Hec*tion 
by general constituencies; and thnsf Ij(tfuiholdpr.^ who arf elecfpd by general 
conjffifuencieA wnj/ prove ftuhe unrepre^wtifafire of the landholding infereH, 
Such questions as ter#ncy ai^d land revenue measures can he expected to 
occupy more prominently the attention of the Provincial legislatures in^ 
the nej^r future, and in the controversies likely to ensue the Landlords can 
reasonably claim that they should ndt be deprived of their special repre- 
sentation at a time when the extension of the Franchise may well increase 
the diffic?yty of their securing representation on a g€»neral register. The 
Government of India thus conclude their final and conaidered recrimmenda- 
tion. “ On the broad issue whether or not there should he special consti- 
tuencies for the representation of the great Landholders we ha%'e no hesita- 
tion in w'cepting the view of the Indian Central Committee and of the 
Provincial Coveruraents that they should be retained both in the Central 
and in the Provincial Ix*gi«latures.’* 

In spite of the strong support of the Provincial Governments and the 
Government of India, the Landholders are disquieted as the proceedings of 
theJRoiind Table Canference have not so far allaye<l their apprehensions or 
guaranteed their rights. This feeling was reflected in a resolution moved 
byaa Landholder member in the C^ouncil of Btate so recently as September 
2drd. whfrehy he urged that adequate representation should he given 

4o Landholders in the future constitution of India with a view to protect 
their interests. The spokesman of the Government of India quite legiti- 
mately iminted out Ifiat the Government had supported the W*lain^ and 
suggested that the IVlegates to the Bound TnRle Conference may now be 
addressed on the subject. 

The l^dholders' delegation at the Conference, therefore, uige on their 
colleagues the justice of their claims and the need to meet them. They 
wish to*|>oint out that their stake in the (‘ountry reruiin^ that the!^ should 
be heard in vii^ication of their rights in the popnlar^Hou.«ies of Ijcgislature 
both Provincial and Central. They respectfully point out that Land- 
holders arc returned through g^ernl electorate.*; they will necessarily feef 
bound by the mandates of such PhM'torates and that in those vep* v^tarissuea 
wh^re their clnfjs has to be represented, their obligations to tno electorates 
will conflict wi^^ their duty to th^iir efl’der. They fuAher#feel that etyn ta 
candidates general constituencies with the^ most • liberal intentiom 
teyards their tenantry, they will be exposed to merciless Viid nnscrupulods 
attacks mf those #hd desire to fight them in tl|p election by cncploi^ag^the 
passions and class prejudices of thyir tenantry. They are emphatieam* of 
oninion that resort to nomination to seftiri their proper p{,Aoe^in I^gis- * 
iattire is a humiliating devic^e, and that, fifrther, Th^re i# no section of thq 
Coyference^ which will accept such a device. • 
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Landholders, therefore, claim that they should be panted special repre- 
*fleiitation thKmghjspocial constituencies in the' s^me ratio to |h6 toti^| elected 
efmndth of the House as at pr^nt, in both the Prorincial and Central 
liegiiJatures. ^ 

][u anoher meinot*ai(ium the question of Seconh Chambers and the claims 
of Landholders with reference to such chambers will be dealt wit;J;i. 


ANNEX TOE 8. 

I. 

BTATBkSNT ON 3EHALF OF THE SAa§ABS' AND InAMDAES* CeXIBAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE BoKBAT PeESIDENCT. 

* 

Circulated by the Baja of Bobbili. 

J8th October, 1931. 

tl 

1. On behalf of, the Sardars' and Inamdars’ Central Association of the 
Bombay Presidency representing the landed aristocracy and gentrj' of the 
Bombay Presidency who are commonly styled /j ** Landholders.” we have 
the honour to present their case to His Maj^iity’s Government and to the 
members of the Indian Bound Table Conference. 

2. The class of the ” Landholders V is composed of Sardars, Inamdars. 
Jahagirdars, Saranjamdars, Talukdars and Watandars, each of which tenure 
has some specialities peculiar to it. The term ” Inamdar ” is more or less 
generic and has been used, so os to include all the various tenures; 

3. The landed aristocracy of the Bombay Presidency is an important part 
of polity from times iminenorial. It founded empires, led armies, and was 
principally responsible for the civil rdministration, army and defence. It 
formerly wielded and still wields a great influence in society. It is in no 
way inferior to any other class in respect of education and culture, and has 
not been slow to move with the changing times. This class has the special 
advantage of coming into direct contact with the villages, for the develop- 
ment of which no class is lietter fitted. In paragraph Ifi? of the Montagu- 
Clhelmsford Report it is said — 

” The natural and acknowledged leaders in country areas are vhe 
landed aristocracy. They generally represent ancient^ and well-born 
families and their estates are often the result of conquest or^,. grants 
from some mediaeval monarch. By position, influence and education 
, they^re fitted to take^ a leading part in public Borne of them 

are l^inning to do so," and our aim must be to call npny more of them 
out into the political lists/* 

This quotation is given ti^ll4l|Kjs prominently to notice that ttte^^ framers 
of the l^eport intended to lay down as a matter of policy* that tliis class 
ehould be given propqf facilities to play their part in the new order of 
things. ' ^ e 

a 4. Tbe' interests of this class are extensive. In the Bombay Presidency 
proper (ex^usive of Sind) this class holds 2,0f6i villages as alienated, the total 
number of viKages bein9f20,8d4i. The net revenue of the alienated villamss 
' and lands is Bs/ the land fbrenue of the OoveAiment villi^ee 

being^ Rs.^ 4, 30, 15^,007. Thus it can be roughly said that'* ^^tdara and 
Inamdars hold one-tenth of' the number of Government villages, and bold 
one-foqrJ^h of .its land-revenhe'. ^ , 

^ tenuTes, culture and politicalv education of Sind being entirely 

^^Aist^flot ^at o! the Presidencs/" proper, our Association has restrietoA 
ite activities to the arvstftracy bl the Presidency proper, and we are not 
gcing to offer any remarks about Sind and Sind Landholders. 
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6. Having described the inlerest^ of our class ancV tftiv exteiA we proceed 
to trace the hi|tory of representation accorded to this class^in the Legislature, 

7. Since 1861, ^one person «frdm our class was being *nAiinated inathe 

Bombay Legislative Qouncil till the yedr when there was Change in 

thp constitution of the Legislatures. Elective principle ^ine itf, and one 
seat was 4 |'e 6 erve<f to beVect%d by the Deccan Sardarstinly for the Bombay 
Council. The Order of Bardars of the Deccan is a creation of the Polij^ical 
Department ^of the Bombay Government, and the inclusion of any* person 
in the list of Snrdars depends exclusively on the sweet will of the Bombay 
Government. Thus the Inamdars, many of whom hifvc interests much larger 
Alan those of many of the Sardars, remained unrepresented? The Q^*der 
of the Sardars of ftuzerath was created about the year 1908 and the Morlcy- 
Minto Reforgi^ Ijrovifled one more seat for them in the lot^al council, the 
Inamdai^s who constitute the main bulk of the landed aristocracy reinaipisg 
unenfranchised. Reforms of 1909 went further and the Landholders of the 
Bombay •Presidenoy were given a sent in the Central Legislature, which was 
alternately shared •by he landholders of Sind and Sardars of Guserath, and 
landholders of Sind and the Sardars of the Deccan, the Inamdars being 
.without votes. 

I 

8 . The Sardars and Inamdars pressed their cl.'iims for special • and 
aiU^quate representation wiien the Rt. Hon. Mr. Montagu came to India 
in 1917, and wnit**d v:]»on him and Tlis Exttdlency Lord Chelmsford in 
lieputntion. Our Association ^painfully notes that for no ostensible reason 
tiie Government of Bonfiay opposcxl the claim of Inamdars, and the Gov- 
»*rninent of India saw no reason to interfere. Thereupon, our Assocriation 
pheed tl^eir ca^^e Vicfore the Joint Parjiameniary Conimittee when it was 
‘ormed, and being convinced of the jn,stice of our cause, they reported that . — 

“ The special representation of the Landholders in the Province's 
shoiihk he n>considcrcd by the Government of India in consultation 
with the lotal Governmonts,’’ 

A.S a result of this, such Inamdars as held whole village as alienated 

tvore included in the list of the voters vfor the seats for Sardars without 
increasing the ntimhcr of seats for the Landholders. 

'• 9. Wo strongly cojupluiii that in fpite of the expansion of the Bombay 
C'ouncil in 1892, in 19W, and in 1920 the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars are 
just in the same pl:u?e oii tliey were in 1861 when the Councils# came into 
f'xistei^^e with rrsptc^ U> the nuinbor of their seats in it. However, we 
note Uiat the chwni of Tnairulars for special representation at last found 
recoglition at tlie hands of the Government. 

10. We are not sati^ified with this recxignition merely. W^e claim adequate 
reifreseni(Mion, Our edaim for the greater numl>er of seats iJoes not rest 
iHerely on the exttmt ^ our interests. We are the only cultuflid cWias 
that come into dihjpt contact witli the village. .AkI shall be of great use* 

^to the developinentwof the country if proper facilities are afforded to us. 
The Montagu-Chelmford Report says, and askftowledged 

leaders in thb country ilrca^i aie the laiuledTrofiicracy and they further 
^iliierve in paragAph 148. *‘ No men are better^ 14 ualifi^ to advise#^ with 
understand ng and great natural shrew'dness on the ^eat mass of #ural 
• questions which wWl come l»efore the Provincial Legislatures • • 

11. Our class has a large stake in the country, and by tradition w;e are 
#ndnwcM with a sense of responsilnlity and appreciate J:h© dittcuTties of 

administration. The management of qpr estates bringf ijis into contact with 
ainioift every de|fhrtment of *1110 Ck>%^erfiinent, and the pw^nc© of Ais 
class in adequgt#) ^numbers will serve as a healthy^ check an^ hasty ffhd ill* 
considered legislation. ^ 

12. We*have peAoiU of all castes, creeds* aiid religions In our dais, 
whicn, combined with our culture an« 6q§ia]l position, k^ps us above th% 
narrow feelings of oommunalism. At a time vhen evil sif cctaimthialism 
.is jampant, oiy presence in_ adequate numbers will sei8re as ctheck to it. 
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isi. ^ider i>ower» mv# to giren tho Ij6gi»l&ttire« id eoi>e Vitb 
' th^ strong demand from the publio for the same, and the^r should be m 
constituted «c tof^^i^gress on proper lines. record it ii^ otir imniddered 
SpiniSn thflt this can be best achieved by giving the«special iimreeta so 
much representation as would effectively inffnence the deliberatfona and 
decisions or the Z^gij|]aiures. We have confidence fhat reftreaetitMtiT'ea of 
the special interests like Landholders, Commerce and Unirer^ty will be 
persons^ pf ba{an<^d views, and their voting will be glided by reason and ’ 
responsibility. As the popular Chamber will have real power and control 
over the purse, great caiv has to be taken of its constitution ; we advocate « 
the policy^ of effective T^»pre$entation of the special interest^ in it. 

145 With due weight to these considerations and without exaggerating 
our claim in any way, we modestly ask for twelve seats vin* the Bombay 
Cojincil, and three in the Assembly, and one in the Council of State, if 
it IS to be retained. 


Second Chamber for Prorinces. 

15. It is the considered opinion of this Association that a Second Chamber ' 
consisting of the* representatives of important interests like the landholders. 
Commerce, Fniversity, and men of exi^erience is a necessity in the interests 
of the p^ple of the Bombay Presidency during the initial period of the 
introduction of autonomy until the Tjogislatiiros are accustomed to use the 
new pow^s with which they will be invested^* and ^ the voters fully learn 

^by experience the importance of the right to vote. After an experience 
of twenty years, the Provinces should decide w^hether the Second Clmmber 
should be continued or done away ‘with. Our Association unhesitatingly 
states that the Simon Commission have put the cart before the horse in 
recommending that the Provincial liegislnture should lye unicameral at the 
outset and should afterwards decide whether to establish a .Second Chamber. 

16. It may be pointed out that this Association had waited in deputation 
on His Excellency Lord Chelmsford and the Right Honourable Mr. Montagu 
in 1917, and had submitted a schemes for a Second Chamber even then. 

17. This Association recommends that the Swond Cliamber should be 

so constituted as to be above any tinge of communalisTii wlnVh can be 
secured by an electorate with high franchise and without communal basis. 
We think th/it a Second Chamber so constituted will he an effective prevent! ve- 
to the evils of communalism in the liOwer House. ' 


(ruaranh^es. 

18. While wlvocating full autonomy for India, we make it cffVir that 
s?>ectfio i/fcvisions be incorporated in the new eonsiitulsion for respecting 
the pledges and solemn engagements made by the previous Governments, 
and by the British Government. ^ 

19. As observed in par^gtaph 147 of the Montagu-Chelmsforji Report, 
“ the estates of the Landholders are the ^ result of conquests or grantr 
’from some medineval ^onirch In pre-British times many of the Ruling 
Princess and many the “ Landholders stood practicayy on 

level/ >fter the introduction of the British Government, “ Landholders 
having ^tensive territories were constituted into Ruling Princes by enter- 
ing into nith them. Such of the old magnates as did not then 

possess extensive" espies were not invested with temtoidal poweire 
the«* now constitute the class styled^ as the “ Landholders of the Boifibay 
Presideiicv. Solemn pledges were given and Sanads were f <> . 

on l>ehalf of the Secretarv of State for India as representing His Maie^y s 
Gdwfnment^ that their esfatet would be continued to ' them without any 
furtlier increase in land tax or BUca;»ssion duty. Our Association urges 
that tha Indian or Provincial Lejfislatures should not be given any iiower 
to impose any tax on Tnams and Saranjams in contravention to U;he 
xerms of the Sanads apd pledges, nor ^ould ’ they have riny pow^r tm 



curtail an Inaift or SarSnjam in any way either direc^ 

20. the I^dhpldera ijuid the Ruling Prinoea atodd on* 

tha aaro level id pre-Britiah timea, the only difference beinif ^e extent 
of their instaiese and their political importance. ll'ifhUe 5^^ i* unanimoiialy 
agreedi that Treati^ made with the Princes shall he respected, our claim 
for ata-tntofl^ provisi^ for respecting the Sanads and fUedges given hy 
His Majesty's Government is just, modest and reasonable. * 

^ 81. In conclusion, we have the honour to requ^t the Bight Honourable 
"the President an^ the Meuihers of the Round Tables Conference behalf 
•^of our Association to give their favourable consideration to the statemenf and 
to our prayers. • 


A brief note on the aims and extent of the interest of the Landholdnrs 
•of the Bopibay Presfdenc.v : — • 


The term Lifnd||iolders includes only holders of alienated land, such 
as Talnkdurs. Sardars, Saranjamdars. Inamdars and Watandars, and not 
•the holders of ordinary ryotwari lands. The tenures of such Landholders 
are of a sp^i^ial nature and have a 8|>ecia1 history. In several cases the 
grants of the Innms are from the Vijayanagar and still more ancient kings, 
in some from the Adilshahi and other dynasties, in others from later pre- 
British Governments. In several crises, t.c., the Desais and Deshpandes, 
the watans have been time out of mind and have >)een continued 

by successive Governments, ^lie grants were for distinguished military 
service' and some other useful service both to the Government and the people. 
Them' landholders took an active part in both the Civil and Military 
Government of the prt*-British period and acted as a reliable link between 
the pe<»pl© and the Government. The British Government, too, has after 
a careful dliquiry guarunU'ed to continue the Inain.s by the issue of ex- 
press orders and Saiiads which have tlie same sanctity as Treaties and 
engagements. One of the main conditions of tluii Sanad is that the Inam 
would bo continued f<ir ever without iqprease of land-tax, if any, imposed 
thereon. These Sanads form the 1>asi8 of the agreement between the Tnam- 
• <|ar8 and the Government, and ought to Ik*, as they have been hitherto, 
scrupulously respected. In the early part of the British Government when 
•everything w'as in an unsettled state, the w^atandnrs have been of immense 
help both to the Government and the people. It was the watgndars who, 
till tfle advent of the British Government, maintained intact the self- 
^nl^ined and sc/lf-sufficieiit village administration. Their utility has been 
since greatly dinynished owing to the enforced commutation of the service. 

^Tht hulk uj their interests involved . — Out of a total of 22,905 villages 
jp the P/esidcncy proper, 2,372, i.c., nearly 10 per cent, arojlnam villages, 
and nearly 25 per cenU of the gross revenue of the Presidency firopej is 
alienated. * 

All-principal iastes, iivchuling the Muslim and Depressed Classes in the 
^country, ajo included in this class of Landholders. , 

• Condition of imposed on the Sanads . — As the loyally clause in the 

kSanad miftht be stretched to any length by the Ejfecutjve Government, our • 
class is always ||liy of putting forth a hard front even to suppoft its 
own right.s and privileges, for fear of losing the holding it.solf. ^^tti the 
re8uit« that their prestige botli ^ifth the Government and the^tjeople is 
being slowdy undermined. Landholders have all along bpen siuperely sup- 
portvig all popular movements. Conaistently with thei^ relayons wdtli Govy 
ornment, tliey have been helping fhe ]jf6pular cause as fai* as it li^ in 
their power. •Wicy are for full Dominion Status aiyi wdll tfy^to attath it. 

The only anxiety those Landholders is tlfht the legitijpate /^ghts 
andsprivi/bges enjoyed by them time out of iftind from genei^tion to 
nation should be continued in future* ai^^ whatever form the futurq Gbv- 
•oniment will take, it should have no power to encroach* on* tb# 
eeenred by express orders aqd Sanads and time-honourdd and well recognised, 
practices. Jfp the ordinary eourseithcy should hav6«no fear in that i^pwt. 
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Hut, unfortunately, we see latterly occagiqjpal signs of tenants bidiig set up^ 
^ agi^nst LfthdlAds* with the result of agrariitn disputes %»nding^ UAsettle 
the established order of things* ^If nationalisation of atf lands is to ci»ne a^r 
all, no one, "not even the Landholders, can stop it. is, l^wever, extnenAly 
drubtful and a aisjAited point if such a ooura^ is desirable in thi interests 
of the country at large. For the good of the country in general, if is sub> 
iviti:ed«that ctht rights of property enjoyed for a c<9kisiderabte time should 
be respected. So some neeessaiy safeguards ought to l»e introduc'ed. 

Special representation in Councils.— So long as seats are to he allotted 
on Jhe basis* of speciSil interests, the Landholders too a right to have 

special and adequate seats provided for them. Tlie special naturv^ 
of their tenures and their historic importance as rejberfeVitinjj* ancient 
srri^tocratic families deserve to be taken into special consideration as 
cli.stinguished from the holders of ordinary oci iipancy lands. Just^as trade.* 
industry, education, etc., are to be allotted spwial sci'ts, so Landholders 
should also be given special and adequate represtntation both in the 
Piovincial and Central Lcgisl.'itiires. 

Seconft Chamber. — ^Tbe Sewmd Chamf)er, which is mainly brought into 
existence to assure stability and exert a steadying influence will avert pre< 
cipitous legislation, which the present political atmosphere indie ates. There 
is a real necessity for such Second Chambers both in the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures — at any rate in the pre^jut stage of development. 

In conclusion we wish to quote with apjfroval the apt remarks of Rajah 
Sir Vasudev, Rajah of Kollengode, a very rich Jenmi of Malabar and 
sometimes a Member of the Madnis Governor’s Executive Council. In 
future the differences of communities and religious will not look 
so large in the business of legislation as the difference.s are based< 
on economic status. Even in the last few years questioiis of land* 
tenure have taken up much of the attention of the Legislative Councils 
and it has been regrettable to notice that the tendenev* of the Councils has 
betm to undenriine the position qj( the Landholders in relation to tenants. 
'With the large extension of the franchise that in now proposed this tendency 
is likely to be further emphasised in the future, and we, Laudhoideni, 
cannot look equanimity to that future unless we are given sufficient sale- 
guards, of which one must necessarily be separate and adequate representa- 
tion in the future Council.” 


Copy of some of the resolutions passed by the third Conference of the Sdirdars, 
Inamdars and Talukdars of the Bombay Presidency, hUd at Vharwar on 
SOth and SUi May, lOSl, under the President ship of Bnc Bahadur 
Sar^r M. V, Kibe. ' 

Besoluiion No. 1. , 

(a) Ibis conference records its keen disappointment and strong protest 
that no representative of the Bombay Sirdars and InamdaN’ Class wa,^ 
invited to participate in the deliberations of the RounlS Table Conferehc^ 
in .spit© of the repented’’ requests from this class. * 

(pXTliis conference brings to the notice of Governmsiut once more ther 
history, traditions, the va.st extent and the special nature of the interests 
of thift Q^ass in this Presidency, which? being entirely distinct froia thos^ 
of tbe Ldhdholders vi other Presidencies, makes it impossible for a repre- 
sentative of file Lii^idholders in oif/hcfr ..parts represent* the views cf this 
class, ^and Vequeste Government to invite representatives ^ Jbhis class from 
this Presidency Sfor the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. 

<t) Thit conference nj»tea, with disappointment the vi|s*W8 6f the 

I&ndholders of India in general, an^ of the Bombay Presidency in parti- 
fciilar were not put forward before, nor did they receive proper considera- 
tion the haflds o( Rodnd Table Conference, in spite of the fact that 
a special Committee for the minority interests was appointed hy the ^Roundl 
Tabl^ .Conference. ‘ * ' ‘ * 
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(<f) conaiders that unless* the class of Sffdara %nd iSani- 

dam which forma tHe greatest s{>ecial interest of Bombay Hreaidencv is 
adfi^tmtely replanted, Uh© ^[loiiTid Table Cotfferenc© canm^t be said to bo 
realljr rej^eaentative, * 

Proposed by Bardae V, N. Mvtalik. 

• a * 

Seconded by Sardar G. N. MuinHOAR, Af.L.A. 

BupporU^d by Mr. H. R. IJksai. M.L.C. 

Supported by Hon. Sardar J^oannatm* MAfiARi^. 

Supported by Sahoar S. A. Saroesai, Rakasgi. 


Hesolution IVo. ii. 

This Vanferenoe urges the Government of India and the Government of 
Bombay to recoinmei^ to His Majesty's Government and the Round Table 
Conferew*© and requests His Majesty’s Government and the Round Tsible 
,C'Onferenco to take steps to incorporate statiitorv guaranteoB in the new 
Government India Act for undisturbed continuance of alleviations without 
any diminution. This conference expressly points out that alienationli are 
not liable to any interferon**© or diminution. 

Pro|#sed by 8hri. Nanasaiirb Mutalik. 

*8©condfd by Sardar G. M. Mujumdar, M.L.A, 


RtBoluii^ No. S. 

Having regard to the conditions in the Presidency the conference con- 
siders that a Second Chnmher is a necessity for the Presidency. 

Proposed by Sardar Dajisaheb Patwardhar. 
Seconded by Subi. NanabJ^eb Mutauk. 


Resolution No. i. 

• This conference disapproves of the policy of the Bombay Government 
regarding the forfeiture of properties held under Sanads without getting 
any decision of a Civil Court and recommends Government that the properties 
so forfeited without obtaining any decree should be restored. * 

Proposed by Shri, L. M. Dkshpandf. 

Seconded by SiXRi. Nanasahrb Mutauk. 

Supported by 

Shri. Jairamdas Desai and P. K. T>hib>41.kar.^ 

^Resolution No. 

In view' of the policy ns adumbrated in the Government of India Act, 
4^19, and the recent speeches of the Prime Minister representing the 
•British GjvernmcRt, this conference is of opiniojn •that Sardars, Tniwndars 
^nd Watandars, in their ow-’n interest ns well as in the interests qf the 
• country should w^rk actively to achieve full Dominion Stattfs for by 

all constitutional means. 

Proposed ll^ Bhri. L, M. Deshpande. 

Seconded by Bhri. J. B. DkcHi^ • 

Sup])brted ffy SdRi. Gopalkae DESJI^ANRE. 

Besohition No, 6, ^ ^ 

Wiis conference considers it neceffary that tfie class should co-opertte 
W>itb all the leading political parties in Yndia with a view to^shai^ and 
h^lp^the future constitution and progress of \he CKiVntry aha so self^guard 
itd* own interests. • 

Prbposed hy Shri. G. R. Ahiqibdab. 

Seconded by G. T. Dbbhpanbb.* 



•Sesohtion ' 

In view the policy punmd oven nndor tarmr Vovonme^ mod in 
view of tfe uodors^ditig uPrired ot tho time o4 the Sl/fttkmom of Me 
^Iktaadars of the Dmrict HerediUrj Offieerv, tnift cotifereiioe Qov. 

ernment to follow a liberal |>oli€y ia f^aaitog pemiiiaicm to olHiidera 

bf levy of Ndhrslbe where there are no persona in the Watan Family exhting 
with a view to preeerve^ancient Watandar Families. 

Proposed by Sm, H, R. DasM, 

Seconded by Sahoam Babasarkb Bullapa Dbsai. 


ANNEXURE 9 . 

#■ 

MBMORANDFM ON SECOND CHAMBERS Ilfr PROVINCES. 

^ By fW Maharaja of Darhhanga and the Baja of Bohpili. 

We desire that in the Provinces there should he established an Upper 
House or a Second Cliamher which will function as most such Chambers do, 
as a revising authority in legislative mattet^. We do not desire to go 
into any details as to the functions of sucti Cliawft>er 8 and their relations 
with the Lower House. These matters could W adiusted once the principle 
of the establishment of ^lecond Chambers is geni^rally agrt^ed upon*. 

At the last Session of the Round Table C^r)nfercnfe, this question was 
considered h^ sub-Cominittee (No. 11 fProvrincnal Constitution) and the 
recommendation of that sub-Committee was as follows: — »- 

** The existing Provincial Legislatures are unic ameral. The sulv 
Committee recognibe that conditions in some Provinces may make 
it desirable that the Provinaial TjCgislatures should be hic^amernL hut 
the decision to incorrmrate a Second Chamber in the new constitution 
of any Province other than Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihpr 
and Orissa where opinion in favour of a Second Chamber has alreadv 
been expressed, should not be taken until opinion in the Province 
defiilitely favours this course,*’ 

« 

Two questions which arise for consideration on a pervsa! of this recom- 
mendation are: 'Whether the Provinces mentioned therein are th<f. only 
Provinces which have expressed in favour of S<*coik1 ChaiiDxns, and wliether 
the principle of obtaining the opinion of each Province on so fqndamertal 
:an issu% can*be adopted. If it is considered tlmi the course suggested Vv 
the Committee should be*puTsned, a further questifAi of an ancillary nature, 
hut by no means of secondary importance, arises, as to how and wlien pro- 
vincial oyanion should lie obtained on the subject. * 

We are clearly of opinion that the estahlisliment of Second /'liainliers i^ 
60 fundamental an issuer not merely in regard to vestfjd itghts and intereflLs, 
but f.o the proper working of the constitution, that we cannot dontemplatA 
aquanimrty the differential treatment of Provinces this behalf. The^ 
Provinces of India cannot be compared with the States of any of the well- 
known t Federations. In Canada and AuiAralia, the units making the Fede- 
ration are*compa»atii}» 5 ly small in area and population. In the Unitea States 
thp Federatinfe unitb are in some ^slunoes not much larger than the hjggest 
district of*a Province. It has been possible,* therefore, /ind even desirable 
in dealing with such snfoll units of a federation to give k •certain degree 
latitude a/id not to Enforce a uniform gystem of bicameral liegislat\>re in 
aK the Federating units.* * ^ ♦ 

» * Th^ siEp and population of 'thi* provincial units of the Indian Federation 
afford the best*^ argqnAint against the proposal of the sub-Committee. The 
population in some of the provinces left out qf (onsideratiqn by the Cpm- 
mittqe, varies from 20 ifiillions to 46 millians. It'is inconceival^ that«at the 
rhyeshold of a new era of a great constitutional reform, the affairr of such va^t 



maa.«ild> ^aiatu>M should be le^ to the ^intntDveled conti^ of a'dncW 
Cttiamlier, efpedM^nt of o power of veto or other extraordtiiftry powers 
vested in n jpivemw will be m praM^tke effecilva. The dbe# #dk® over^ty;. 
or pniuok) must be found €roui •within and cannot eitiier elfec-^ 

tijrely, or for long, do imposed from without. We, therefore, iftyngly urge 
for the ^abUehmont m bicameral system of L^lhture in all the 
Proving. 

• Indeed, ft is hardly necessary to point out that the# eajpedieftt of .a 
Second Chamber is in fact a better method than the vesting of extraordinary 
cowers in a Governor to secure the democratic character of the constitution. 
While in the initial stages of development such Second ChambcO’s will neoes- 
sarily play a eonllderahle part in securing the careful and adequate con- 
sideration of legiKlation. tln^ grf>wiiig experience of the Lower House 
would naturally tend to make the occasions of ini^^rferenoe by a Seraad 
Chamber fewer and Jewer. It i« obvious, therefore, that while*a govemor'a 
veto may 4)e a dead wall arresting progress, the system of bicameral Legis- 
lature contains a*ithip itself elements which will make for the healthy and 
vigorous growth of democracy. 


• The Hinion Commission in their Report first su^eated Ihe desirability 
of establishing Swond Chambers only in some Provinces. The Goveriunent 
of India in their Despatch have followed up the suggestion and have limited 
the recommendation to those Provinces where Provincial Governments have 
agreed to the establishment such Second Ckaml»ors. It would be unfair,, 
however, both to the Urovinci^ Governments confjemed, and to the Gov- 
ernment of India, to conclude from this re(x>mmendation that they are not 
in favfui^ of Second ChamlM*rs. The cannot overlooked — and this- 

has a very great liearing on the consideration of the question at issue — 
that the various Provincial Governments in their Despatches were not con- 
templating ^he constitution wliieli is now emerging from the dcliberatioiis 
of the Round Table Conferenr*e. The ideal of “a federation of all-India 
is still a distant ideal aocording to the Government of India. They, no 
doubt, contemplated a sort of federation of Indiatf provinces, but even this 
was .severely limited l:\v various considifration arising out of the present 
system of unitary control. And in their Despatch the Government of India 
slated We require a vigorous t^entral authority capable of sustaining the 
heavy burdens that nece.ssarily fall upon it . . . It should be in a position 
to mobilise the ex|>erience, talent, and resourcM».s of all India for the more 
efficieu^t pursuit of su<ili objects as agriculture, medical or tH'onomfc research^ 
It imist aIjMi }K>ss^>S8 powers of intervention if developments in any Province- 
hre qpch as affect any other part of lndi<i, or the administration of any 
central &ub}e<‘ta ’k 

•It is u*»t unnatural that under such a scheme the constitution of bi- 
onineral J/Cgislatures in the Provinces was not considered an urftent i^ecessity, 
and the Govern ment proposed to leave the question to lie decided by Pro- 
vinces. But. with the emergence of the idea of an all-India Federation;* 
wdtb the desire expressed by States of entering into such a fedei^tion, the* 
position bq| •entirely changed. One result of the acceptance ,<'f an all-India 
Federation as this immediate objfKrtive, has been an appreciation jp the 
position of British India Provinces. These Provifichs aqs no longer content 
to ’>e in tiie sul) 0 |dinato position and under the leading strings of a O^tral 
Government, whtoh they have hitherto lieen. In fact, the cdaiin ,nf put 
forw’ar|l by BriDsh Indians tliat frovince-s should practically be ^sovereign 
*6tatee not much inferior in status to Indian States in r^ation ko we new 
Federal Governniynt. The States themselves have mifde it clear that they^, 
will not tolerate apj process of levelling dfbwn, hut that the mft-uval corollary 
of the acceptfnfcc "of the idea of federation should he thfe Jevellin^ up of 
Indiain Provinces to th§ status of Indian States. • # • t 

It canifbt, therefore, be denied that either* dirfctly on the* formation atff 
an all-India Federation, or very soA i^tes, Indian Provinces will, hare 
greatly enhanced powers and wull be comparatirelji free {nom •contralwed 
control , supervision or ^ven advice. This process of levelling up , 
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is bdaiid ll» groiv lat, *an Mcelerated pace until the Proeincea be* 
cpme sovereign . units in the new * federation. Is it ,then ponsible 
to take thcvaange V indifferent” interest is, ^he creation oi bicameral iegia* 
*1atufes Pronnces under such vastly changed oircuinstaneea ^and when 
these units vhave virtually full powers within their*' jurisdiction P There 
cun onl 3 ' lie one answer to tbff problem, that ip the new cv^nstitution every 
PA>vince must have^a bicameral Legislature, the Upper House acfbing as a 
wholr^some restraint always on the Lower House. * < 

In supporting the proposal for a strong Second Chamber, at the Centre, 
in addition to the exiratArdinary powers vested in the Cover nor*Genera],f the 
Government of India v^ry cogently argue that though ” the Governor-General 
ui)i \tontinue to be charged with the duty of securing th^se purposes which 
will lie the concern of Parliament, it is desirable that, njj faf as possible, 
tlu)so powers should not bo brought into play in oppositiem to the wishes 
of the Assenihly, until the decisions of that l)ody have been reviewed by the 
calmer judgment of the C^ouncil of State It is obvious that this* aVgument 
applies with equal force to the provincial administrations * and to the powers 
proposed to be vested in provincial Governors. 

'Kvoii with preference to those Provintres in which tlie Government of 
Indiq do not immediately conlen\|)late the establishment of a Second 
Ohamber, they do not appear to be certain that a single Chamber will be 
always safe or effective. Tliey state: ‘‘Future cin urnstancos may create 
a demand for a Second Chamber. We accordgigly accept the suggestion of 
the Government of Madras that the snbj^it shorld l>e included among 
those matters on which after ten years a ‘ constitutional resolution ’ may lie 
passed, and would a)>plv the provision to all Provinc*es. leaving it open to 
a Provincial (Vjuncil to recommenrf the creation of a Second (chamber, 
where none exists, or the abolition of one that has l>een set up. We do not 
take it as certain that no Provincial Council will pass a resolution to sub- 
stitute for a unicameral, a bicameral system. We w'ould suggest that a 
resolution dealing wdth the creation or abolition of a Second ChainlH>r should 
n:<|uiro to be supported by not less than three-fourths of the votes of the 
Ii<:*gi.slature instead of the pro|>ortien of two-thirds suggested by the Simon 
C'om mission for other matters. 

This recommendation of the Government is so extraordinary that it 
requires some consideration. The optimism of the Government that they 
do not think it is c'crtain that “ no Provincial Council would recommend 
the creation of a Second Chamber ” is as striking as it is ill-foundqd. It 
is difficult to find an example of a Stato with a single Clvand>er aft4}rward8 
resolving to saddle itself with a Second C^hamher, to revise or suspend the 
fh'cisious of the first Chaml>or. Hi.story aftords no such t>instnnce of self- 
abnegation on the part of a popularly elect4>d Chamber. Further;, w^henoit 
is remei^hered that the Government of India seriously suggest that a thre^, 
fouVths majorit^^ of the „popularly elected Chamber should vote for the 
‘creation of a second Chamber which wull che<k the vagaries of the first 
Chamber, ^the 8ugge.stion becomes fanciful. Is it conceivable under any * 
circumstances jti anj* country that three-fourths of the nurnl>pr of elected 
meml)j*rs of a popular House will have so little faith in «their own wisdonf 
and fair-inindedness„Jis t'o ^mggest that their judgment should be ^revised by/ 
a Sedimd Chainbcr? ^ 

'Tie* truth is that the Government of India have reversed the position 
and haYiB«, therefore landed themselves in a sort of awkward blind, alley. 
Their line ‘of reasoning ought to have led them to recommend the consti-' 
i tution in each^ne oS the Provinces of a bicameral Legislative. Power should 
th«fn have bee& taken to alter the* constitutioh at the end of ten years by 
a consfitutioniU Umendmant adopted at a joint session of Houses by 
a thYce-foyrths majority. This is the only i>ractical and constitui^onal 
iftstnod of Working thetne^'ly enlarged provincial* atiministratlons. The 
nead ifor a Second Chamber lA. gCjsatdbt at the initial stages and not ftfter 
a period of* ten 4 vearB, ffjhen popularly elected Chambers learn by e3qper|enos 
to restrain their impetuosity and get accustomed to the use of power. 
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Wo perefp^ strongly urge the establishment of bip&meral JLegiriatiA^ 
in all Prmnoes. and we are prepared to consider the ii^rporatioxf* of a 
provisioipfor a ^i^itution^ amendteent'such as outlined by the Govern- 
fient of India for the abolition of Second Ct^ambers at t^e endT af ten years. 

In a^ing tllis mucti we® feel we are doing nothing^nnreasonable, becAuse 
once i^t is admitted — ^and it has lieen admitted by everyone without any 
reservation— that the consensus of public opinion" is for* thb retentioif of 
residual powers in the Provinces, it logically follows that there should be 
created Second Chambers in the Provinces. * 

It may be ^ked why, among others, Landlch'ds require •a Second 
Chanil^r in the Provinces, when they have already demanded special repre- 
sentat^n i?,«tlie popularly elected Chamber. The reason is obvious. Re- 
cause the claim for special representation in the •popular Chamber «rtses 
out of, a desire oi> their part, not indeed to affect by theii^ own vote the 
decisions* of that House, but to have their case properly presented for 
consideration by* tlu) members of that body. The Landlords realise that 
tlujy cannot have by s}>ccial representation in the popularly elected Chayibcr 
such number of members as can in any way influence the victual voting on 
matters in twhich they are inten^sted. Also, before a question cones up 
before the Second Chamlier it is highly essentia! that every effort should 
he made for the Lower Chamber to appreciate the Sfiecial point of view 
of Landlords. If that poiigb of view is ignored or brushed aside by the 
Lower Chamher, then ^no rea^ safeguard can only consist in the revising or 
suspensory powers of the Second Chamber. It must, moreover, be clearly® 
realised tliat Sec^ond (.’hanihers are claimed by, and are intended for, not 
merely Ir^audlords, hut other large interests as well. 

In this connection it has to he specially explained that Second Chambt^s 
in the Provinces do not help the interests of the Landlords only. They serve 
to an equ^ c.xtent all thosi^ special interests like the Universities, Labour^ 
and Commerce. And tlius the Second Chambers tend to ensure the righta 
and privileges of the im{)ortant minorities. Agufti in this iMmnection it has 
to be pointed out that the Madras Presilency. more than any other Province, 
richly deserves a Second Chambi'r, Ijecause the Madras Presidency contains 
•the largest numlier of ancient and large Zamindars than any other Province. 

Th«»re remains the minor question as to how, and when, if at all, provincial 
opinion should be obtained as to whether a frU'cond Chamber ig required in 
any Jl^rovince. It is obvious that in the Provinces referred to in the Report 
of Rub-C(»mniittt!ip II such opinions have betm obtained from the Legislatuies 
constituted under the pre^mt Act. It would \ye grossly unfair if, with 
respect to othei®Provinees, this ascertainment of opinion should be postposied 
till coiiiyils are constituted under the new Act, when perhaps members w'oiild 
I have \Hmi returned with a mandate to oppose^ tJie creation of S^ctmcLChambt^Js. 
Parity of conditions if quire that the same prtKfdure should l»e followed in 
all Provinces and that tin? existing I^'gislaiures should Ik» invited to expreSs 
an opinion should it still be considered mstvasary to got such opin^iis. 

In th\| •connection, it has to be noted that the Madra% Legislature has 
already expressed itself in favour of the creation of a Se<x)nd Chamber. The 
Provincial Committiw elected by the Council t^ c^-oper^te with the Statutory 
Commission rc'cqpimended in its Report that n Second Chamber was jiAjessary 
for the Provinces. This Report w as discussed and w as adopted by the Madra% 
Legislative Council in a resolutiqia passed on the 12th of Augu|t^l929. It 
is, therefore, submitted that in any event Madras should be inalud^ in the 
Prqvinces for which a recommendation for the creatTc^ of S^xind Chambeas 
has been adopl^ by the TProvincial ^Constitution sub-Cftmniittee of® the. 
Conference. • • • * • • 

diVe strongly nrge„ therefore, on our colleague# of the Rountf TabJq Con* 
feuenoe flie ne^ for the establishment of Seomd* Chambers in all Provinces. 
.Without such a revising chamber, we^ are^bonnd respectfully to point nut that 
wibdo not feel that provincial administrationa can rign smogidily^or emcientiy .^ 

• Nfivmhit^rd, im, , 
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INNEXUBEJO, 

MEMORANDUM RmARDINQ DEFENCE. 


By Mr. B. V. Jadhai. 

4. Sub-Committee of the Hound Table Conference constitifted last yeaf 
to consider questions of Defence, and they recommends: — 

(a) That iinm«diate steps be taken to increase substantially - th^ 
rate of. Indiani^ation in the Indian Army to make it commensurate 

‘ wiili the main object in viea% having regard to all^ relevant consider- , 
ations, such as the maintenance of the requisite standard. />( efficiency. 

(b) That in order to give effect to (a) a training college in India be 
established at the earliest possible moment^ in order to train candidates 
for commissions in all arms of the Indiian Defence Services. This 
college would also train prospective officers of the Indian State forces, 
Indian cadets should, however, continue to be eligible for admission 
as at present to Sanahurst, Woolwich and Cranwell. 

(c) That in order to avoid delay the Government of *lndia l>e in- 
strncted to set up a committee of experts^ both British and Indian 
(including representatives of the Indian States) to work out the details 
of the establishment of such a college. 

The Government of India accordingly Ait up a committee under the 
Chairmanship of General Sir Philip Chetwode, the Commander*iu-Chief of 
India, who submitted their Report te the Government of India. ' 

Copies of this Report have l>een supplied to the mem)>ers of the Hound 
Table Conference, 

I beg to submit that it is very desirable to convene a meeting of the 
Defence Committee of the Hound Table Conference) to consider tlie recom- 
mendations made by tho^ Expert Committee and thus afford the members 
of the Defence Committee to place 'their views before the Round Table Con- 
ference, But if the Government do not see the necessity of calling a meeting 
I take this opportunity of placing my views before the memliers of the Corr- 
ference with a hope that the authorities here and in India will give due 
consideration to them. 

The protreedings of the Committee of Experts were openc^d at Simla t-n the 
26th of May, when the Chairman, the Comniander-in-Chw^f, informed the. 
Committee of the Government’s proposals for an iminediiite extension the 
field of Indianisation in the Army to a force equivalent to a Vromplofce division 
of all arms and a cavalry brigade, with proportionate provision fop ancini]^/.v 
services, staff, ‘«tc. These proposals involve an output of about “ 6U Indian 
King’s Commissioned Officers a year The Committee’s task was stated 
to be '* to draw up a scheme for a military college capable of producing this , 
output ^ 

I must state here that I am among those who do not ap)>V«vc of this, 
method* of Indianisation by dividing the Indian Army •into two groupl, , 
Indianised and un-lndianiked. I think that Indianisation should proceed 
from \\io bottom in all the units of the Indian .\rmy. i 

In paragraph 14 of the Report reference is made to a decision of the 
'Governnfaat gradually to reorganise the^^fficer establishments of [udiaviising 
units on thi' British paittern, consisting of 28 commissioned officers in a batta- 
Vlon. as compan^^d with the existing cstiRdlshmepts of 12 Kind’s Commissioned 
and' 18 qr 19 Vicirpy’s Commissioned Officers. This decision tnvqjves the even- 
'fcual elimination* of the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer, no loss than the British 
oi^<ye,*^fro!tt It^dianising units ^ 

i have to raise a voice of protest ag.unst this decision of the Governirfent 
of which, they took thr^ ago and managed to keep it as it 

secret. It was cifsualls; alluded xo in the speeches by the Commander-in-Cinef 
and the Secretary, Military Department, in the* two Houses bf the Ii^didn 
.Lfgislatrre. But the words used were so' cleverly enigmatic, tWt none of ^ 
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UM fnM able to raaKse tjjoir full tinAcatiaiis.a Th# 

deotaion 6f tna Goranunent ot Ind)^ thti$ rfmaiiiedaa%loae 

Tba rank %iid of the unfortunate divition condemned to Indianisatmn 
under ^ ioke^ bare no idea what is in store for theift. charts o{ 

prmoiton tor efficiency and meritorioiffi serAce are completely blocked. They 
will not aw promotion as Vi^roy^s Commissioned Offices like their 
breihrene hi the tin*Iiiaianiiffid dirtsions. The prospects promotion in Jihe 
^two units ;rill thus be rastly differeut and this fact when known will 
certainly hare a badseffect on the recruitment and morale 4 )f 4he Indidui^d 
division. 


> advent of ^e Indian officers who will replace the British officers 

will at the sam^time stop the promotions of the •rank and fife and the 
latter are |>ound to look upon them as inimical to their interests. A feeling 
of hatred^ if.'» likuly to be engendered against them and it is feared that dis- 
cipline will materially suffer. Tf the fears are realised the Indian opiuprs 
will lieaexposed to the charge of incompetence and this may uitiraately lead’ 
to the oohdemnatjon of Indianisation. 

The Civil Sei^icc^and officers of the civil side of Government are treated 
with great consideration. Whenever any new change is introduced care is 
taken to see that it does not prejudice the interests of •those who ^^ere 
enlisted Iwfdre tlio introduction of the change. Tliey are given an oppor- 
tunity to place their case, compensation is provided for any loss that may 
he fall them and everjiihing is done so that there should he no discontent. 
The most glaring instance Uf this policy that occurs to me is the sudden 
increase in the ntxnib^ of EKe<*utivo Cfnincillors in Bengal. Bombay and 
Madras in 1921. Fp to that year the w»irk was done by three Executive^ 
Councittors of whom one was an Indiai^. Civil Servants had in prospect two 
Executive Co unci Heirships and care was taken that their prospects should 
not suffer. So although half the work was transferred to the newly appointed 
Ministers und there was not sufficient work for two Executive Councillors 
their numlxT was rais^nl to four so that under the provisions of the Gov- 
eruTuent of India Act the number of Executive Councillorships open to the 
Indian Civil Servi<*e should remain at two as beltire. This has entailed un- 
necessary heavy expenditure and at thi^same time made the administration 
ton heay\'. But it was looked upon as justifiable to keep the service contented. 

* But in the Indian Anny, Government has decided to do great injustice 
to the rank and file of the Indianised division only. I am not aware of any 
compensation that is intended for them. , 

resubmit that tliis step is sure to affect recruitment and discipline in 
tlie unit selected. Tlie Government of India have exposed themselves to 
the charge of ]^enking their promise to the privates and non-eommission^ 
fjJBcers already in service. They joined with prospects of getting Viceroy’s 
commis^ons in due course if found fit and under the new scheme their ad- 
vancement is wholly bJocked. The distinction between the ^Ihdiyiised and 
un-Tndianised divisions is invidious. The latter shave every chance of^pr^ 
motion, the former have none and this for no fault of theirs. 

Another, objection to this decision is that it adds unneoiMssarily to the 
4>ost withSut in anj' w'ay increa.sing efficiency. Sixteeh King’s Commissioned 
Officers in each Dattalion are to replace IP or^ 15 Viceroy’s Comnyssioned^ 
Officers. The cost will increase nearly fourfold in salaries alone. The leavw 
allowances, travffiling expenses and other charges wdll also inercase tbp^cost. 

Ih© Viceroy’s Conunisaioned Officers have done very good service* and n^ 
officer of note has ever branded tliem as inefficient. The change ae wot called 
for.and I submit that the OoverninenJ of India shouUb^on^ider itf decision. 

The st'rongest objection from iffy pdint of view is*thaU»tli^ chang^w’ffi 
materially rlHllrd the rate of Indianisation. Tf <yery battalion is io abso^ 
23 officers instead of 12 as at present, it is clear that if Inaianwation under 
ihg old tchem© wAilS have taken (n) years f ui\|^©r the new# sememe •us pu^t 
,f^th in the Government of India’s^ dmsion Indianisation will surely Wake 
iHnlyeats. 



im 

'» *rhe aAnntu^ of dissent have put forth other oj^ectiom whkh I tMkii «t« 
worth considering. , • ^ • 

subfOoTomittee of the Hound Tnble Oonferenor tecOfiKiiiiendod 
Jmdian Should be eligible for adfiiiacion to Sandlnirst, Woolwich 

aftid CTanw^ll. TEe Committee in their majority report> hare rejected the 
recommendation. I am of opinion that the Cheta’ode (Expert) Oommittoei 
had no right to revise^ the decisions of the Rountl Ta'ole Codferene% I am 
m glmeral agreement with the arguments that hare been advanced in the 
dissenting^ mimites^on this point. , ^ 

I strongly urge that the college should be opened as early as possible and 
not later than November, ^9S2. , 

ISih "S/ovemher, 19S2. 


ANKEXTTRE 11. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMl" IN INDIA. 

Ill/ Taiwan Hahadur 3f. Jiawachnndra JR^o. 

f 

1. The discussions in the Federal Structure siih-Committee on the Army 
question were mainly directed to the constitutional problem in relntion t^ 
the defence of India. While T am in general t’tgreement with the schome 
proposed by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn and others^- during* the dismissions in the 
Auh-Commilteo in regard to the future control of military policy and ad- 
ministration during the period of transition, I am of o]>inion that i^oreral 
questions relating to the size, functions and organisation of the Army in 
India have not received yet adequate attention from the sub-Committee or of 
the Conference as a whole. The meetings of the Defence Ruh-Commlttee were 
held during the closing days of the Conference in .Tannnry last with very 
restricted terms of reference, and the general conclusions reached in tli.nt 
Committee' did not cover the whole ground of the problem of the defence 
of India in all its aspects. The Prime Minisier^s declaration on the ll>th 
January last hsis made it clear that the responsibility for the affairs of India 
is to b€^ placcwl on Indian shoulders. Whatever he the measure of oonstitn-' 
tional advance that may result from the labours of this Conference, a self- 
governing In^ia must lx* eventually in a position to provide itself wu*ih armed 
forces commanded hy Indians and ht to undertnUe the defence of the coursfcry. 
The only position compatible wnth responsible self-government «n India .similar 
to that prevailing in the Dominiems, is an Army officered and controlled** by 
Indian officers and responsible to a Fmleral OovernTrient India. This 
♦aspect of the quc?stion was fully recognisc*d by the Defence snh-Commit.t<»e ot 
this Confepsnee 'in its Resolution No. 1, which w^as to the effect that ** the 
suVCOmrailtee consider that with the development ‘ of the new political 
structure in India, the defence of India must, to an increasing extent, be 
the concern pf the Indian people, .ond not of the British Government alone 
I In order to give practical effect to this principle, they recognised V J^he great 
importance attached by Indian Courts to the reduction iir the number of* 
British *tT(x>p8 in In^a to ‘the lowest poR.sible figure,”^ and recorhmended 
that thfe question should form the subject of early expert inveftigation. They 
plso ref-ommended that immediate steps should he taken te ** increa^ sub- 
stantially t|]|e rate of Indianisation in th^ Indian Army, to make it pom- 
mensnrate* w^^^h the ^main object in view, having regard to all relevant eon- 
( siderations, 8nch<as thg fnaintenance of the r^uisite standard of efficiency^ 
They ‘agreed thaV a training college *‘in Thdia should be estjed^lished at the 
earliest (tossible moment, ^nd suggested the appointment of* A committee 
of experts to wort out the ^letails of the establishment of such a college. , 

it ft was * generally expected that the Reports of the two CoAimitti^ 

< snj^csted by the Defence suh-Comm^ttee'*would he ready and be made avail- 
able to thf3 Tnomhurs of Conference during the present Bession. In regeyd 
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expert inve^igafton c^ceming^the re^nfticA of llritieh iroope' 

4n India, eiigi^.«^a by the Defence siib-Committee, it is understood tiiat tie 
Qovernmeni o7 India have, iq, censultation with the Sedtetnry State tor, 
India, splinted nnAfay last a committee* of military experts to go into 
the question, but iui composition and terms of reference are* pot known. 

If is Mieved, h|?wever^ that the Committee ts wholly ^ihposed of military 
ofBcers. was expeci^d that when this Conference resumed its labours 
^luringf the eiirrent session, the Report of this Committee be p9ti(^d 
before the Conference. In answer to an inquiry by me, I was, how^ever, 
informed that the exjMjrt investigation which was started carlv in December 
wna still prcKeeding, and that the India Office has sfated that *;it is too 
early as yet to qay at what stage the results of tnis Committee wfll be 
available’*. It is clear, therefore, that during the present sittings of the 
CVmferefice, report will not he made availahlcs and it is not known 
whether this report will he ptihiisbed. It is unfortunate that 50 representa- 
tive a fm^hering ns\his Conference should tt?nninate its proceedings without 
expressing its con|(idered views on the vital problem of the defence of India, 
with special refererMf» to the reduction of the British garrison, in the light 
of the expert investigation suggested by the Defence Committf»e. 

iSVrr«7//i of ihe British Troop$ in India. 

3. For several years Indian political opinion has expressed itself in no 
uijccrtain terms on the of the reduction of British troops in India, 

Jioth on |)olitica} ground^ ami aHo ns a measure of economy. Jt is iinne(v*ssary 
U'V.v to dwell on (dther aspect of the question at any length. The arguments 
.ne wel^hrmwn to every meml*er of this Conference and have bfM'n elaborated 
.diaost every >ear in the Indian I>»gislative Assembly and also at the annual 
{.'icetings of all import. snt political organi.sntions in India. 

t. On eve of the Indian Mutiny, the Indian troops in India out- 
numlH*reil the British by eight to one. The total strength of the European 
tr‘>ops serving in India ahout the year 1.^57 wis 6,170 European officers. 

non-cfirnmissioned office**??, rank fdc. and -fCf? FuJopt'au veterans, 
making a total of 4/5.107. Before the inriliny campaigns uere over, the 
British (harrison in India was raised to (vvor 7(M^M) rraui and the Army 
I onunissions wliich sat since the Mutiny, laid down fixed pu^’ortions of 
Briti‘di to Indian troops, which were accepted as matters of high policy. 
In eoiise«|iience of this, these proportions wtun* only slightly ranied. and the 
streiOgth of the British Army in India, a^s (hdermined almost inunediately 
after the Mutinv. Ims been lunintained more nr less at th.e same level. In 
on account of the supposed danger of a Russian invasion, lO.OOC^ British 
and 20, rKKl Indian soldiers were added to the Army, and the total strength 
(If the .hrmy in Indi.a, ns it stood in 1^7-88 w’a.s 74,000 British and 
Indian ^soldiers. The actual strength of coinl)atant troops of tliu Army iu 
India in 1903 was 77.076 British and 142,087 Indian ranks. During % 
Oreat War. there was a great expan.sion of the Indian ranks, but on Lst 
Septcunher, 1923, the strength of the British Army in India twas 15,924, 
and the Vidian Army was 124,507. Corresymnding fi/^ures an the 1st April. 
•1931, are 58, 558®nnd* 132,977. It will Iw seen from the above snmm#r>- that 
the proi^rtion of the British to Indian troop? nefone the Government of 
India was tak^in over by the Crow*n was 1 to 8, and after tlyi^ j 
this proportion was generally 1 to 2. In 1879, the Peel Cmumission 6xe<V 
this ^proportion at 1 to 2 for tluu Bengal Arm^, and 1 to 3 for 4 }^ Maclraa 
and Bombav Armies. This .subsequently chan^d to the general ratio 
of i to 2*5,' an(\ the ratio is pract4r«iJ]:r the same at nwsent day. 

The Purpoi^e of the Armu in ^ndhi. 

*5. Vift-ious reasons have Wn as.sjgned frbm %ime to timh for the main- 
tenance of this large British Garri^n^ iiv India, T should npt 
re^rred to theise reasons but for the assusanres jj^ a 

to the Tndiiwi Statutory f*ommi88ion on this matter* The Statutory Coiq^ 
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• mission say tliat ** i^ey have beon lasared fcH© Army is not artift^plly stilatjgodf 
wi& a I'iaWf;. Jto piSpog some portions of its a'l^ilablo for m3*vios olsowliarii' 
eft for* the vurpo^ of keeping on^lniign soil a resonro not siooood Al India 
at the expend of the Indian taxpayer. Its atreng^ is not iniKPS ttan !•- 
calculated to be neceaeary for iigeeting the eroerimncias of disorder 

andHhe possibilties of' external attack '*. (Page l72» Vol. II.) Thcr Report 
does pot state the persons and authorities a'ho had given these asstirdnosi. ' 
These a^uraheed are opposed to the statements' made by respon* 
sible authorities from, time to time, to which it Is necessary to 
invite attention. Though it was laid doa*n by one of the Coin* 
missions that the purfiose of the Army in India was ^tto prevent and 
repel foreign aggression, to prevent armed rebellion within British India 
and to overawe the armies of feudatory native States**, the* militaiy policy 
of <iieat Britaiti was n6t solely dictated to meet the actual requirements 
for the purpo^ of internal and external .security of India.' The whole subject 
of the organisation of the Army in India was reviewed by the Peel Com- 
mission in lBf58 and by the Eden Commission in 1879. The recommendations- 
of these bodies linked up India ivith tl\e general schetne of Imperial Defence 
of the British Empire, and the Indian Army as now constituted is not 
confiiioi to meeting the legitimate domestic ref|uireinents of Ifjdia, but is 
also intended to meet the requirements of British Imperial policy. The.se 
facts cannot he denied. 

t 

, Tht Marquis of Lansd&itne. 

6. The late Marquis of Landsdown^i who was Becreta^ of State for War 

at the time of the Welby Commission, stated in his evidence that if India 
were isolated from the United Kingdom, it would l>o certainly not necessary 
to maintain a force such as is borrowed from the United Kingdevn, and in 
the same degree of efficiency. He said that the Indian Army was organised 
witli a luew to the possibility^ of its employment upon operations which 
have nothing to do either Vith the internal policy of the country, or with 
the mere repression of tribal disordtrs upon the frontier. In his answers 
to further questions, His Lordship remarked that tho pn^se^it system 
was really in a great measure contrived to serve tho two-fold requirements* 
of Britain on the one hand and India on the other, and that millions of 
money had been spent on increasing the Army in India to provide for the 
security of India, not against domestic enemies or to piwent the incur|ions 
of the war-like peoples of adjoining countries, but to maintaip the supremacy 
of the British power in the Ea.st i 

Lord Curzon. 

r ‘ ’ 

7. ‘•In his introduction tq. The Indian Corps in Friinre, another Viceroy, 

Lord Curzon, observed that ** The Indian Army in fact has always possessed 
and has been proud of posse&sing a triple function ; the preservation of 
internal peace in India itself; the defence of the Indian . frontiers; 
and preparedne^ to embark at a moment’s notice for ^'’^mperial sorvicor 
in other parts of the' globe. In this third aspect^ India ihas for 
long been one of ' the most important units in the^ scheme ^ of 
^British*' Snperial Defence, providing the British Government witli a striking 
t'oroe always ready, of admirable efficiency and assured valour**. Attention 
is also to th^ Report of the Esher Committee on the Army in lAdia. 

w^o stated that, the Cbmmittee could ^not consider the administration of 
the Army in Indca ot^herwise than a» part of the total arm^d forces of the 
Empire. ^‘The Committee vipre request^ in considering theii recommenda- 
tions to avoid, if possible, Naming them in inch a manner as might hereaf^r 
pror/p * inconsistent with thq, gradual approach of India <^war^ Domimon 
;6tatq;5. ^But the Committee stated that^for the purpose of the Import ths^y 
accepted «the yelaj^ipns of India ip GFreat Britain and to the Empire as they ’ 
ctood on the date^ of the*^ Report in November, 1919. It is unnecessary * to - 
, refer in detail to these recommendations, but the point is thkt while ^ the 
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.Vk«v "• iM*iittMn*d to meat 

the In4iM» Amy is part of Impeftal 

o^Ws*^Mis lf"*ih!r proraedej^ to make tbeif^recommendktioiA 

the Indian Legisl^i^e AswmWy 
t*«4 “Mnmptions un*rlying the Report W the Bsher 

2^2rt*^f Se ^ confidered othenrise fhaa 

forces of the Empire, and that the military reiv"*** 
-of India ahoiild be *reloped in a manner suited to ImiierfaHieoeslitm. • 


MacDonald. 

8, Finally, 1 might also refer to the oWrvations made by the present 
•Frime gMiniKiei^ Mr. MacDonald, in his book on the Gorernment of India. 
Wo says : ^^hat is the proper charge for India toibcar for this occup^tinn? 
A large nart of the army in India— rertain/i/ ofu-half -ia an fm^nsrial Army 
which we require^for other than j nrely Indian purposes, and its cost, there- 
lorc, should be met 4rotn 1nif>eria] and not Indian funds. 'When we stationed 
troops in otht?r parte of the Kinpiro, we did not charge them upon the? Colo- 
nies, but in India we have the influem^e of the dead hand. A beif-go?ern- 
ing India m>u1d no doubt insist upon in-aring some definite share in <^pfence. 
but like the Dominions it W)u1d Jn^ttle how much it ought to bear: it aould 
adjust the cost to its means, and it would decide in what form it was to 
make its contributio?i — prrh^ps an Indian recruited armjf. In any event, the 
present plan, hy which Tndisy |>ays for the Imperial army stationed there, 
without in any way det^^rmining policy, is as bad as it can l>e. If the» 
♦existting sjrstem of military defence is to last, the whole cost of the British 
army stationed in India should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer.’’ 

1 have referred to the statements of these high authorities, as it was 
also siiggofited at. a recent conference held at the India Office that the Army 
in India at the present time is organised and maintained solely for the 
defence of India. This is not a fact. On the face of the admissions referred 
to above, it is clear that the British Garrison *in India is maintained at 
least partly for carrying out British ffdioy in the East. 


Indianhation of the Indian Army. 

9. 1 shall now refer to the scheme of Indianisation of the officers' ranks of 
the difuiiari Army. 4)uring the discussions of the Defence sub-Coiiimittee, it 
was strongly nr^^ed by .several rnemliers that, subject to the requirements of 
effitifucy and the nvnilahility of suitable candidates as offict'rs, some definite 
indication shoiiW be given as to the rate of IndinnijiiaTion or that some period 
iW^^iould J)o fixed within which the Indianisation should bt^ completed. The* 
majorilV of the members considerwl it impossible, for practical reasons, to 
lay down any definite fate of Indianisation, and Recommended thar immadiate 
steps should be taken to increase .^uhsf ant tally th© rate of Indianisation 9n 
the Indian Army to make it comiwensiirate with the main object in view, viz., 
th© incrqine of the n^sponsibility of the people of laidia for thb defence of 
their country, it is a legitimate inference from the proceetlings and resolu 
tions ofethe Defence sub-Committoe that th© priftciples os to the Pace ani 
method of In^anisation would be discussed by the*Compnttee appointee 
under resolution 2 (c) of th© Defence sub-Committee. which wn.s d{r«cied t< 
tak^ into consideration tli© repoi^s of all the committees hitherto appointed 
in regard to this matter. Nevertneless, the Government of Tnd^J.^in contra 
veqtiun of the intentions of th© qicmbers of the*l)erenqp sub-Coinmittee 
decided the question relating to tHb pa©© of Tndianisa'fion. •fTh© Comm^der 
in-Chief in fvidin, who presided over th© deliberations of <he Indiait MiliteH 
College Committee, gave a ruling that the finest ion of whnt^should be regara 
ed as a asubstantidl iherease in the rate Uf indianisation commftnsur^ vitl 
tifc main object of resolution No. F of th© Defence sub-Committee waj no^ 
within th© competence of the Committel. ^he work of thq MpitaR/ CoB©g< 
Committee was, therefore, practically reetneted ft a coftsideretion of thi 
^Yipational lind financial details Telating to thie ^establishment of the college 
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The question of the pao& of Indianisatidh has not, therefore^ been hitherur 
discussed either in* the Defence sub-Oonunittee pr at this Oonferanoe or hj the* 
Jndian Milifary^DoIlege Commit^ sej^ up in ^oordanoe with the eesolutiona 
of this Conference. This question should not be left Wholly to the Oover^- 
ment of India or^the Secretaay of State, and J yeature think that this 
Conference should express its views definitely on the subject of the*paoe and' 
method of Indianisation. 

< 

New Orientation of Military Organisation, 

l^reo^ er, in view <Vf the political status (iff^ India now fsreshadowed in the* 
Prime Minister’s declaration, a new orientation of the policy of military 
organisation in India is absolutely necessary. ♦. f - 

••10. In this connection I sfiould like to invite the att^tion of thw Confer- 
ence to the able and exhaustive dissenting minute of Sir P. S. Si^aswamy 
Aiyer, K.C.S.I.. C.T.E., and of Major-General Paja Ganpti Kao Raghunath 
Rajwade, C.B.E., appended to the Rejwrt of the Indian Military College 
Coipmittee, 1931, and to the various topics dealt with in that Report, They . 
hare given considerable attention for years to the whole subject of military 
organisation in India and their views are entitled to very careful considera- 
tion at this Conference. They observe that till the inauguration of the 
Montague-Chelmsford reforms, the authorities gave no thought to the qut'H- 
tion of defence from a national point of view. *rhe Esher Coinmittoe on the 
organisation of the army in India paid no rfctentiod to the national aspect 
of the question. The only committee which at all approached the problem 
from the national point of view was the Auxiliary and Territorial Forties Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir John Shea. But it dealt only with the organ- 
isation of the non-regular forces and its recommendations have not been’ 
carried out except in the most half-hearted manner. The appoifjtjuent of s 
committee to examine the military organisation of India from a national 
point of view is one of tjie most urgent measures to he undertaken by u 
responsible, or even a semi -responsible Government of India. Such a con»- 
mittee must be charged with the diAy of devising measures for uplifting the 
martial capacity of all Provinces creating a national army imbued with a 
sense of patriotism and responsibility for the defem^e of the motherland, auA 
preventing the domination of one area by another or of the civil population 
by the soldiery. Public opinion will refuse to accept the dilemma posed Ivy 
the Simon (3ommission that for the purpose of defenciP India must rfmain 
for generations either under the heel of Britain or under the hex?! of the® 
enlisted classes.'* * 


Main Features of the Scheme, 

1). Th< three main features of the scheme of Indi.'iuisatiori which has bec*n 
put forward by His Excellency the Commander-in-Cliief, and acceptevd by the 
majority of the members of the Indian Military College are: — 

(IV The annual output of cadets from the College shonlc^ he about, 
six^^y in number, and that the Indian King's commissioned ofiiceil; 
should be post^ onl^s to the units selected for IfidianisatioiP. 

* (2) That the units should be organised on the pattern of the British 
•A^my and that toe Viceroy’s commissioned officers should lie eliminated. 

That the pace of Indianisatiou of the officers’ ranks should be 
limited for the present to the output of the proposed College. 

In i;egard to^ tlto firs£ point, the present propeiml is to continue the mgbt 
-units scheme ana to extend it to the whole fitting formatiov.ft Tliis scheme 
was universally condemned by all the Oommai^ing Officers of the Xndiaqised* 
utyits^ by the Ipdian cadets,^ and, by almost every witness that amaved befewe 
the^Indian Sandhurst Oommlttee presided over by Sir John Shea. Abdltag 
.the ‘'military men of the hiito«e‘«> TMik who condemned the scheme may to 
^^ ntiimM l4ieiii.£Genc|pf«* Sir John Sheai Adjiitant4}«tteral in India, Vho 
stated thaij from his own point of vieir, as an ofiosr responsible for p^orid^ 



ing effioien^ peraonnel to the army, he would tar sootier see m me 
mediate stage Indian cadetg ntixed throughout the Indlaijkuiiifti with Bntisb 
offioeTs^^and hh gapressed the opinion IHhat we idialr have^a ftr mdro 
efficient army if a mixture of Indian and British boys in the same unit is 
permi'yied tham by totallyelndianising certafn units.’’ After aVeriew of the 
whoje eridetioe, the Sandhurst Committee came to tne conclusion that ^ both 
For psyclffilogica) and practical reasons, the continuance of ^e scheme can, 
in their opinimi, only conduce to failure.” They said: Indianidhtion 

nreceeding in the army in any measure, the onl^ means of ensuring success- 
ful Indianisation and, conqpnitantly, the maximum degree attainable of 
military efficieilby, is to allow Indian Officers to serve shouldei^to shoulder 
prith Britjsh pfficers, each learning from the other in every unit of the 
Fndinh Army. This was the original plan and, as we believe, the correct one. 
rhore is one other practical consideration to whfch we attach imperlbnoe. 
The TVidian Kingii commissioned officer is still a new element in the Indian 
A.rmy to which that most conservative body of men, the Indian rank and file, 
taye not yet becoAe fully accustomed. By the method which we advocate, 
bhis new element can he ahsorhed with the least degree of questioniT^g and 
the least ^ derangtnnent of the existing system of the Indian Army 
taken as a whole.” Notwithstanding this weighty opinion •of tha 

[>oniiiiittee based upon most important evidence, the decision to oon- 
binue the eight units scheme was a serious blow to all chances of socoess- 
ful Indianisation. It eanffitt Iw? a matter of surprise if uncharitable people 
Jraw the inference tfiat tho.lh responsible for this decision did not want to 
;ivo the Indian cadets all fair chances of success. The present proposal *s 
to exttmd the scheme to Ifi units, that is, to one whole fighting formation. 
This Stef) has Ikkui taken by the Government of India and the Secretary of 
^tate, notwithstanding the criticisms raised against the eight units scheme 
luring tlsa last six or seven years. 

Kliminafhn 0/ Vicfrop's Commiss^ned O0ieers. 

12 . In regard Ut the elimination of %he Viceroy’s commissioned offic-ers and 
the roorfs^inisation of the IndianistHl units on the pattern of the British 
Army. I would again invito the attention of the Conference to the f»hscrra- 
tions made hy Major-General Bnja Ganpat Rao Baghiinath Hajwade, C.B.E.. 
and Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiycr, K.C.S.T,. C.I.E. They say : The present 
arpini.^ation of thi# Indian Army has €»xist^^ for a long tinie*and there has 
bi>eii 110 c<»in}daint that it was defective or inefficient. On the other hand, it 
hilk la>en repe.*\tedly acknowledged that the Vir-eroy's conimis-sioned officer is 
the backbone S.f the army, just as the permanent non-commissioned officers 
in thi^* British .\rujv. who come midway between the King’s commissioned 
offi<xu*®nnd the men in the ranks, are said to form a wondeW’ul ^^y. It lies 
upon those who wish lo introduc«' a radical chai|ge in the sfatn$ quo t# make 
3Ut a strong case in favour of the change. Tlie mere fact that the Brifish 
.\riny is organiwvd on a different basis is not a sufficient reason for departure 
from th^axisting organisation. There is no ren.son is assume th^t the Britisl^ 
patt<^rn w a ms»del of jierfection and should he slavishly unitnted elsewhere. 
Even supposing that the existence of an intermediate Jfnk between Ae King’s 
i^fiirnissioned ^ffievr and the rank is unnecessary it Voul^ furnish Uio argu- 
ment for II change, unless it cfiuld be shown that the existing systefb^has pro- 
in^ any evil results.” The organisation of the army in even* country's 
ada|ited to its own nect?s«ities and requirementa. and ^ere i%n<f reason for 
the adoption of the pattern of an^ other country trithont •regard to its awm 
aaministrativ^ necessities and other mnditions. MoAovevf the Indian AliH- 
tary Oolie||f**Oommitt<‘e have never considered ^be finmcfal aspect of th^r 

E osals. The substitution of the Viceroy’s aommissioned officers by Ae 
(r’secommimidheh officers will add enormously to the cost df the^fl|^ttten- 
of the army in India. ITndeU any circumstances this matter^ do^ no{ 
Mem to he a problem for immediate Anj}^deratiy. I raitu^ tq draiP the’ 
mention of tlm members of the Conference to tBe^argimients on both mdes> 
whioh hmri Imb folly •Mt out in the dissentini^ minute above referred *tq.. 
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'There is no d^bt it will indefinitely^ prolong the period tp com* 

pleWy Indi«riae^€b officers- reaks of the ^^irisipn of the brig'a^ selected for 
*610 pSrposf, Bot^ s]^ak of the Indienisation d the whole anuy«< This is 
one of those questions in whicfh a decision might be left to the future GoTwn- 
meat of Indta^ afterr all the Indian unite have bc^n completely Indianised od 
-the present basis, “ The seal for imitation of the British pattern ^s liable 
to be.^ribed^ and not without a sboa' of reason, to the sinister objbct of* 
retarding the pro<!oss of Indianisation as much as possibPe and not to the love 
•erf ideal perfection.” Thq argument that the interests and prospects of the 
Viceroy’s winmiasioned officers form a ralnabU> element in the army may be « 
conceded a^t once. There can be no objection *\hat in the aase of the excep- 
tional few men in the ranks who may possess sufficient ability and education, 
they may be given opportunity of .securing appointment to King ^ com.ntssion 
to Vho Military College.’* The Sandhurst Committee presided over by Sir 
Andrew Skeen* made ample provision for iiieeting the claim of the y ioeroy’s 
commissioned officers to King’s commission. It is ohvions that the abolition 
•of the class of Viceroy’s commissioned officers would reiliov© all prospects of 
promotion from other ranks, and would have a very detrimental effect upon 
recruitinent of tke other ranhs. The proposal, if acct?pted, will retard the 
Indiamsation of the officers’ ranks, and attention is inviU^d to the views 
•expressed in the Dissenting Minute above referred to. 


Pace of Indianmttfpn. 

13. In regard to the third important feature, namely, the pace of Indian- 
isation, it has been pointed out in the^Defence sub-Committee that if'^British 
9 :ecruitinent is stopped from to-day it w'ould take thirty-five years from the 
date of stoppage for the disappearance of the last British officer from the 
Indian Army, The Indianisation of one division and one brigade mnv pro- 
posed is not a substantial increase in the rate of Indianisation, as contem- 
plated by the Defence sub-^voinmittee. In coming to a conclusion upon this 
question reference may be made to tie proposals of the Government of India 
in 1922. The period .suggested by the Skeen Committee was forty-two years, 
but the revised programme accepted by the Government of India reduced tlie 
period to thirty years, which again was subsequently reduced to twenty-eight 
years. The scheme now propo^ is so indefinite that it is impossible to say 
what length 'of time would be required to Indian ise the whole army, making 
all the necessary assumptions as regards the availability of the candid^ites. 
His Excellency no doubt stated at the Indian College Committee 

that his proposals were not of a static or rigid chararter, qnd that after a 
period of fourteen years, commencing from 1924. it would l>e possible^ to form 
a definite opinion as to the success of the experiment, and that it ina'./ not Ke 
necessary to wait for a further |)eriod of seven years bpfore deciding to carry 
the experiment further. These statements are not assuring. 


CompetHion and Nomination. 

14. Ilje la.st point that *f .should like to refer to is the proportion •^f vacan- 
cies to' he filled by competition and nomination. The Indian Military Col- 
lege CSnTmittee have, by a majority, recsommended that fifty per cent, of the 
vacancies,. ahould b© set apart for rscruitjnent from the Viceroy’s commis- 
sion^ offioen.. In every country a certain number of commissions are j?iven 
men from the ranVc, and the number of such commissions is limited, and 
jibe proportioa 01 vacancies filled u^f by nomination to thoi^ filled by eom- 
petitton fs very fimall. Tks importance of general education* among tke 
qualifications of officers is now more and more recognised. The arguments 
agidlirt the present scheme ire fully set out in the dissenting minu^ above 
referred to, and I am in entire agreemdht with the dissenting members ilriat 
to admits such a #}arg 6 proportiQp the Viceroy’s commissioned officers to 
Ewing’s oommiasions woula be to court the failure of the whole scheme. T&e 
admission of officers who are below the generol ' educational ^salifications 



required* weald aerioosly inierfere witli t||e suc^m q>f JndiaJisation! I am* 
therefore ofeei^iiiioii that the whole scheme pat torwardi by His Excellmcy 
the Caminaiider-in«€bief aii4eihbodied in the Report oft tjm Indian Milifary 
College €kmiinittee«reqaires reconsideration. ^ ^ * 

* In coOclaBicm, Xndija demands a change ifx the present poHqy of concen- 
trating^he demnsive force! of the country in the hamis^of the British^^and 
to transfer the burden as rapidly as possible, consistently with efficiency, to* 
Indian shouldem. Ihi view of the Prime Minister’s declaration 4asif year, 
this policy will be altogether indefensible. Our inability to demnd 
otfrsefves is often cast in our teeth as a serious tm pediment to the attain- 
ment of the statgs of a fully self-governing Dominion^ though the«past policy 
of Great Britain is the main cause of this impediment. The formulation of 
a newtTnilitary^policy vw-d-ri* the people of the country and the transfer of 
the defence of tho country to their shoulders is a ^necessary coneomita^ of 
the new^status of India referred to in the declaration of the Brime Minister. 
The sincerity of ^ Great Britain to constitute India into a self-governing 
Dominion will be tested by the adequacy or otherwise of steps taken for 
transferring to Indian shoulders as rapidly as poasi1>le the defence of India. 


ANNEXURE 12. 

MbMORANDCM os the Qt-ESTIO!? OF SAFTCrUAllDlSC BRITISH COMMERCIAL Rl6BT8» 
By Dr. yarentha yJih 3/, A.. Ph,D, 

I. 

Need for Bf^examining Chntf^e li. 

§ 

1m this Mt?morandum I i»ro])o«e to Ipivc the question of the safeguarding 
of British trading rights reconsidered and the implications of Clau.se 14 of 
tho Report of tho Minorities suh-Conimitteo. ns amended by the whole C<^«- 
ference at their meeting on the 10th January. 1031. taken up for fresli 
examination. For reasons stated hereafter it is now iin|>erativo to reconsider 
the issues involved jn the question. I need hardly emphasise that the deli- 
berftions of the Inst Session of the Conference on this problem of vital iinport- 
ang^ were not Considered as conclusive in their hearing on the same. 


Prime Minister's Declaration. 

• 

Furthermore, the Aiggestion for a reconsidergtion of the qne^ioii is sup- 
ported by the declaration, made by the Prime Minister on behalf of Bis 
Majesty’s Government while adjourning the last Session of the Conference, 
that theipenclusions arrived at were all subject to revjew in the Ught of their ^ 
reactions on th€S public mind both of India and Great Bfitain. And then 
the vie# that the deliberations of the last Confei-^nce on the particular sulv 
ject were of a J>rovi8ionnl character i.s also borne out* by the fact that very 
little time could be spared at the last Session either in the sub-Confnsttee or 
the £!ommitteo of the Whole Coi^erence for the discussi<»n of this particnlaf 
subject. In fact in the sub-Conimittee it wa.s .scarcely discussed •ht all. The 
point was specifically urged ” by. Sir Hubert Cfcyr,* Lord Reading « 
thought that thfi clause ouj^t not*to be put in as ** iffereed-^*.. That vgM 
the leth JAdary, the same day on which the CqmmitteA of the Whole Coi# 
feuance sat to consider the Report of the Minorities sub-CAmmittee. Tn tlfb 
interval* hoawer* tlie clause as passed by the stib-Committee Was rdMhraJted 
at an informal conference conststiiffe of Sir Hubert Carr, Mr. Cbintip^ani 
aial a few others and the new draft ae^an amendnieut of jhe.ongjrfal came' 
Aip for discussion before the Committee of tffe WhdTe JConWrence. 
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Kastyt Prpcee^ings in the enh^Commitfee and tie Committee of iheS^KtAe 
■ < Conference, 

The wholAfthi^ yes don© in a hurry and th* members of the Conferenoe 
had piactically no time to study the<» implications of the ' amended draft. 
Mr. Mody, in Jiis speech on the prop<^$ed amendment, introduced an important 
qualification ' which « was supported by me. Mr. *fayakar, alto in the same 
Committee, voiced the^* general feeling when he complained that he had not 
bad t^e time nor the opport^unity of considering in detail the wording of the 
•clause, l^ord xteaiing pointed out that the phraseology had been changed 
only within the last few: moments.** Sir Hubert Carr also referred to the 
“ amazing hurry ’* with which the alteration was to going to bo made. Ulti- 
mately^ the Committee o:i the Whole Conference allowed som^ of the membem 
to discuss the matter informally and come to an agreement. Wjthout^ refer- 
ring now to the substance of the speeches made when the Committoe re- 
asse^ibled, it is sufficient to stress the point that though there was q great 
hurry to arrive at an “ agreement,*’ no real agreement as a mattei of foct 
could be reached. When the C-ornmittee of the Whole Confsrence met, how- 
ever, on the 19th January which, be it remem l>e red, was 'the last day of the 
plenary Conference, it was announced, that an agreement had been reached 
and the amended^ draft was noted. 

Th€rt)oint that I want to make from the above references to the proceed- 
ings is that not only should Clause 14 QxS amcndcnl be considered as a pro- 
visional agreement subject to review and reconsi^lerntion, btit that the agree- 
ment reach€‘d was more or less unreal on at^cyuni of the haste with which 
the proceedings were concluded. While the spirit of public wrvk*© which 
must have animated Lord Heading and his colleagues when they motion the 
intervening Saturday to explore all mOans to arrive at an agre<*d conclusion 
must be deeply appreciated, 1 regret here to record and to bring home to 
members of the Conforenc© the fact that the necessity of arriving at an agree- 
ment was allowed to overshadow the great importance of the principle 
involved in the clause. Tlio pt^riod of eight months which have elapsed sine© 
the Conference finally adjo!»Tned on the 19th January last has given every 
one of us sufficient time and opportuiyty to re-examine that claiiw^ with that 
patience and scrutiny w^hich it so fully deser\'es and to consult responsible 
opinion on the subject. 


Vagnenef$ in the Wording of the Clavee. 

The discussions which have been pro%'okod by the amended clause have 
revealed that the succinct form finally assumed by it has iml^arted a sort of 
vagueness to the clause? impelling critics to misconstrue it ac^*(>rding to tfteir 
own predilections. For instance, the Euroi>ean commercial community in 
India has interpreted the clause in an extremely conservative manner' because 
to all intents add purpos^as they seek to emphasise tha|i the provisions of the 
claus6* should make it iroposrible for the future Government of India to exer- 
cise any right of discrimination against the prevailing commercial rights of 
the British traders and industrialists in India. The persistence with which 
such views have beem stressed has greatly stirred the Nationalist opinion in 
India and the feeling of uncertainty which has developed ks a consequence 
justly demands that the cladse should be purged of all ambiguities by the 
necessaty elaboration. Personally speaking, it has been niy<^ conviction that 
the cla^us^ does not bear any interpretation calculated not to allow the Gov- 
ernment qfjjndia any powers of discrimination in utter disregard of the 
necessities inr'olved. , In addressing a meeting of the Bengal National Cham- 
' hfv of Commerce in Vay last, 1 dwelt at length on this clause to explain 
j^hat ;^he clause ^as sufficiently elastic to allow fhe necessary ^egree of con- 

a ol in the interest of nab*onal economy. It is on this presumption alone 
lat thp clause seemed to have won the general support the memberif' of 
the^ Conference. extreme view taken by the European commermal coua- 
^ munlty could hardly be countenance^ by 'the clause, as in that case the logical 
' oonsequepoe of tbq, acceptance of. the clause would be not only to put a clog 
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tfc^i^anonnc «idvanc«m€ii|^ of India but also^to imiXMie nm irr^AefikMi 
tnoi^agie^m the commercial interests of the counlry^which in effect would' 
ren^r all impr^iTeineni of political stator euviaaged by the Conference com- 
plemy nugatory* It h a Kigntfibant fact that may be n&t^ in^thia oqpmec^ 
tion that ^en thb liberal interpretation pu# upon the clauee by me failed to 
a||t 28 fy the moiubcra of the Chamber. Tn fact, there ia a wideapiead diaoon- 
tent am^g the^iublio tn Iielia againat the clauee. e • , 

^ The breyty of the clause is a striking feature of the agreement, and 1 
recognise that without it the agreement might, perhaps, notthaee be^ Teeth- 
ed at all. While agreement on the subject-matter of this clause is essential 
|in<t indispensable, the interests of the nation and jf the British commercial 
community alike gannot be allowed to be mystified by interested interDreta- 
, tions which alike claiming support from the clause have made the ia^r a 
fruitful ^sounce rtf controversy and ncrimony. 


Indian Opposiiion and Claifii, 

Regarding the mdhner in which the implications of the clause should be 
amplified to pla<*e them beyond all doubts. Indian opinion is emphatic^ in 
* sujigesiing that in any case these should convey a definite nsaunince of being 
designed priliiarily in the int4‘rest of India. T recognist^ that the best* safe- 
guard for commercial prosperity is good will and T am glad to find that Bir 
Huherti Carr recognises this also. But there mrist he an active manifestation 
of good will in order that tllerc might he a real settlement, and this is an 
important nhligation infftosfvl i 9 )t only on the British commercial community 
hut also on those who rciiresent the interests of India, It is necessary for 
us to a5^ure the British trading interi^ts in India that there is absolutely 
no fear of the spoilution of their just and fairly earned interests in India. 
Wc recognise the part they have played in the development of the cotintry's 
trade and sommerce and in the growth of her resources. If, however, for 
advancing the economic interests of the country, the future Government of 
India he constrained to i^vtond certain privileges to national concerns alone 
to the exclusion of others, or if in pursuance of th% same principle, they are 
conipelled to reserve* eertain spheres of ficonomir activity to the children of 
the soil oiiiV* iu con.sonanee with the accepted principles of international con- 
\*f*ntions, that, would certainly involve a conrae of action to which the non- 
nationals in India r?m hardly ohiwt. Beyond, however, giving such special 
impetus to indigenous enterprise in certain spheres of economic activity, there 
will be nhsolute e<^pi«litv of troatment as between the British *and Indian 
^trading interests, wVmnevcr it i« found that the present relative positions of 
the %ro interests are hnsed on free and espial opportunities. But at the same 
time difficulties ^nist h*^ realised and f.'^cfnl and I am aware that most of the 
tT*>uhlc due to the existing iiiequalities between Bnti.sh and Indian trad© 
4 ^ind conmjerec which the Indian nation can ill afford to he perpefu^ed under 
the terms of equality of rights. , • 

All these points lead to the conclusion that it is essential for the Confer- 
ence to address itself to the re-examination of Clnu.se 14 of the Report of the 
M i n or i t i es#^ib-Com m i ttee . 


IT. 

riavJff U of fhr Beporf of ihr Minorifie^i !^nh-Commiffer inspired of^ 

ronfidenre tshirh is vn founded. 

Ip the firsh part of my Memomndym T have nrguc^that Clanse 14 of thj 
Report of the Minorities suh^Commtttoe • even as amended, i^open to roview ^ 
and reconsid^Htion, without examining the clause itself , •either in •form or^ 
in apbstanoe. T propose to do it now, to show that the clause has neither 
thsL aiitharity of a* precedent as a ronstit\itx>na\ device nor ^tWb weigb^ lof 
co^nt reasons in its favour. The spirit that informs it is, not only on ^the 
shoiring of European spokesmen on the bnt^also of J:he .Ooypmmeht 
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uf ]>efl^atch on^ thee proposab of the Stututory Conunbeioa/ Wat of 

arant of oouMeiioe in tto possible attitude of Indian politicians 'and states* 
men in tl^ fotursr,»i£ India were to get cc^plete and unrestfioted free d om 
ift dsterminuig Ift r Wn economic and omnmereta] destiny. «The start b thna 
made at the wrong point, even if the 6ase of a mutual miderstandiiig or con- 
vention^ wbelher }wsed on reoEprocity or not, was considered to have beeoi 
established. If the ajpresentatives of the Britilh eommercftil interests dis- 
play a real spirit of accommodation and good will towards Indian^ aspirr^tions,, 
thmrd is no reason why there shonld be any discriminatr on except that which 
b dictated solely by the national interests of India. 

<1 « * 

The Bight of Diseriminaiion u not an Arbitrarif Bight, 

It b not difficult to conceive what the national interests of 'bur ^country 
coifid possibly be, and it is proper that 1 should start with an attempt to 
define what tfiis expression might mean. It does nof mean, ii) the first 
place, that India claims for herself any arbitrary right to deal with n<m- 
Indians as she pleases. Apart from the obvious infringement of the prin- 
ciple of natural justice w-hich such a course would involve, it would be clearly 
against national interest to pursue an arbitrary, and high-handed policy of 
disoriniination even though it were practicable. The traditionkl cniture of 
India has not been achieved by a policy of exclusion roaring itself in a mase 
of conflicting antipathies. It has been based essentially on sympathy, for- 
bearance and toleration. India understands noC more than ever that in the 
period of national reconstructiem on a gigantic scal^ that will face her in 
consequence of the devolution of complete political authority on her, she will 
stand in need of the co-operation, help and sympathy of the world. There is 
thns absolutely no reason to fear that India should ever attempt to ccnflscaie 
the just and legitimate rights of any non-nationals doing business in India. 
The patriotic Indians, however, seek, in national interest, to reserve the 
right of calling into question any rights or privileges which appear primd 
facie to have a doubtful b/uiis. Anyone who would argue that all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the British commercial community in India have 
been fairly and legitimately earned Should understand that India has also a 
case which is contrary to this claim and the iasue that the righta of the Bri- 
tish commercial community doing business in India are to be guaranteed fot 
all time to come is open to discussion for reasons stated hereafter. 


Avt/ioritafive Becognition of the necessity of reserving certain Spheres of 

Economic Activity, * 

In the second place, it has been authoritatively recognised that even 
State has in national interest the right of reserving certain spheres (of ecodo 
mio ^activiOy to the nationals of the State and also th^ power of regulating oi 
restricting the conditions <vf admission to, or pursuit of, certain callings am 
professions, especially those which involve a devolution of the authority oi 
the State or entail special responsibilities. In this connection, I may refei 
to a very important Aociiment prepared by the Economic Oomuiiftee of thi 
League of Nations and a<\opted by the International Conforbnee on the Treat 
ment pf Foreigners held at*” Paris in the year 1929. ' ‘ 

The British Attitude, The Draft Convention put up before the Paru 
* ^Conferpnee ork the Treatment of Non^naiionals, 1999, " 

'(he docui;nert; is ff'Braft Convent^'on*"* to em|>ody in a common statute the 
civil, legal, ^flscal^ and economic safeguards which are •iijc^jbqpensable foi 
‘nationafi of any contractijlg party who have been allowed to establish them- 
s^veo'in tlu. tfiritory of other, parties in order to carry their busiueis oi 
ooeffipation therein, and to prevent any^diiferential or unfair treatstent wbid 
milht'in their own territory impede the trade of nationals of oilier eouis 
tries.’* *It & d^'essap^c^ study this convention in some detail so as tc 
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^foPow thi» nn^re of the attitude taken up by British ecnnmercial del^ 
;gation in the matter of the kafeguarding of what the^^deacribe as weir 
rights. *rhere ft ig> doubt that the analogy bf*tween the two ca^ is\enalfle 
•in so far as the purpose of the Paris Convention was the satnc^ as that of the 
one suggested fty the firitkh commercial ooiKinunity. ^ If* there ts any depar- 
ture ^from the analogy, it (consists in the fact that the British communiiy in 
India is dt present, commercially and politically, in a position of piivilege 
and advantage while the Hi(sh Contracting Parties who ^ere asked to*sub- 
sqribe to the League Convention on the Treatinent#of Foreigners w’ere all free 
and independent political entities with the usual exertion India. Another 
point of departfre from the analogy c'onsists, probably in the f£;t that the 
problem ii|^ligiia is not one between the nationals of different countries 
independent of each other but between the subjects of the same Crown. Bar- 
ring these two possible points of departure from the analocY betweon^ the 
League •convention and the pro|>osed convention for India, we Ijeague con- 
vention, I siibmft, jffers us a useful guid(^ in the matter of finding a solution 
for the conflict of interests in India. The wealth of experience and know- 
ledge and the a'eight of authority that were hroiiglit to bear upon tliff disj- 
cussions ofjp these questions of conflict in the Paris Confetenr^ invest their 
findings with an importance that cannot be exaggerated. The <h‘aff of the 
Convention was drawn iqi by M. Richard Riedl, Chairman of the Economic 
< ■onnuittce of the Co«nc;i! of the League of Nations and representative of the 
International Chamber of ^’onitrierce which has among its adherents more 
than a thousand e<‘onomio of^anisations. Chambers of Commerce, industrial 
and commercial federations and banking assooiationN. * 


The Sifrnifirnnre of fhe ** Reservations made, hy the Itraft Convention, 

A reference to the preamble of this c-onvention quoted above shows that 
since the object of the Confercuiec* was to secure equality of treatment between 
the nationals of a country and the foreigners alibwed to establish themselves 
in that country, nothing hut the barest rainimum of reservations was to be 
allowH'd fqr the protection of the national interests of each such State. As 
a matter of fact in the Committee of the Conference which discussed the 
economic and cornniercia] firovisiom? <»f tlic Draft Convention, the tendency 
ivas nil hut too apfinrcnt of giving the iiational.-i of one country the utmost 
fre^orn and .scopoiin tho othei's which subscribed to the eorfi'cmtion. The 
following clausqs of the Convention as accepted in tlm Committee roust there- 
fnw he understood from tw^o asj>ects : as a matter of general practice followed 
hy most of thf countries in tho world, and as laying down the minimum of 
«*eserv;|jtions in the matter of trading and other economic rights in the inter^ 
ests of* the nation. 

Arttcle 7 (as amended). 

Main Principle. 

m ^ 

‘M. Tn the territories of each of the High Contracting* Parties, and sub-*' 
ject toHho observance of their laws and regulations, nationals of «the othqr 
High Con t racy ng Partie.s allowed to establish thenikelves therein ,•..... shall 
bo phu'ed on terms of complete equality dc jure and dr fan^to, withs i^ationals 
ns ^egard.s:— , 

” (a) The conduct of all (commercial, industrial^ and fipaiftial activi- 
ties, ancL in general, any activities of an ecdb^inic qharacter, without^ 
any diswetion bein£ drawfc in^this connection hetw^m undertaking 
operift^g independently and those which# operates as branches, subn- < 
diary und<^tii|kings situated in ^e territory of the above-mentions 
High Ciontracting Parties; ^ 

** (h) The exercise of occupatiegis .which the laws of the sgid %Higl% 
Contacting Parties allow their nationals io carrj^on^freeiy, or* ih * 
the case of profeasions for which ^cial tStles or guarantees 
requir^, the exeruise of ^hese professions, subject to the submission oi 
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the senie tiUes or ' guarantees, as %re required of nationals or are 
. equivalent, if necessqiy subject to reciprooitx»‘'by 

«the High CX&ntracting Party concerned. 

*Jt€servations. 

JS. The provisions of the previous paragraph shall not apply to the"exer« < - 
cise, in the tdtrilory of any of the High Contracting '^Parties, of the pro- 
fessions, occupations, industries and trades hereinafter specified : 

** (a) Public functions, charges or offices (of a judicial, administra- 
ttivej military or other nature) which involve a devolution of authority 
of the State or a mission entrusted by the State, or the holders of 
which are chosen either by the State or by the admin istrationtf under 
the authority of the State; even if these are endowed with juridical 
personality and irrespective of whether or not they possess a t')x¥itoriaI 
character, either general or local; 

** (h) Professions such as those of barrister, solicitor, notary, author- 
ised broker, and professions or offices which, according to the national 
laws by which they are governed, entail special responsibilities in view 
of the public interests; 

“ (f) Industries or trades forming tlie subject of a State monopoly or 
monopolies exercised under State control 
(d) State undertakings ; 

** (e) Hawking and peddling; 

** if) Fishing in territorial ai.d inland a-aters, and the exploitation 
of the riches of such waters, the coasting trade, pilotage and the inter- 
nal services of ports; 

•* (g) Service in vessels or aircraft flying the national flag; 

** ih) The exploitation of minerals and hydraulic power ; 

** (i) The operatioJt of public services and of industries forming the 
subject of concessions; ' 

** (/) The manufacture of arms and munitions of war; 

** (k) Direct and indirect insurance o|>erations carried out by indivi- 
dual underwriters/* 

The Economic Committee in their enumeration of the professions, occupa- 
tions, industries and trades, the exercise of w'hich may he reserved to 
nationals or made subject to differential provisions in the Draft Convent ’on, 
took care to mention that it was “ intended to be illustrative, not exhiius- 
tive.” They noted further that a large number of .States, eveg amon^ 
those w'hich ]u,bitually aword liberal treatment to eKtabtished foreigners,* 
prefer to retain the right Ip inaUe a distinction between their own nationals 
and these foreigners by granting only the most favour(*d nation clause; while 
at the same time a large nnml)er of existing treaties in practice grant 
national trAitiiient to foreigners admitted to the territory of the iCgiitracting 
parties, subject *to c*ertain duly specified exceptions/* At Uio same time it 
would be fair to recognise*' that Article 19 of the convention as ameuded laid 
the High Contracting* Parties under the obligation ** not to, avail themselves 
of rigkis reserved to them under the provisions of the present convention in 
a manner unfriendly towards the nationals of one or more of the High Con- 
tracting P&]|^ie8/* 

% 

fc I 

Ariitle $0 {ah aniiended), 

Enf^uragfment of Nati^)nal Industries, the Paramo^n^ Consideration^ 

^ Without prejudice to stipulations of laws relating to the enooursf^e- 
mdnt of ^atipna\ industries, or ^ tlfe award of contracts concluded by public' 
authorities wajf of tamer, the Hig^ Contracting Parties undertake not to 
jf^rejudioe the guarantees of equality between national and foreign under*** 

• i 



takipjiss Mb laid down in tiA prooeding artidea*!^ faeftns oSexeSti^Toa df< 
taxes or du^es or by differential ^regulations affecting production, trade or 
tliO level of prices/’ ‘ • 

1 havl taken *tlie liberty of quoting thewibove extracts ^mewlyit in* detatf 
|o show what a competent b^y with the distinct idea of pronv^ng equality 
of tr^ifig and%ommefcial eights as between* the natignuks of dinerent coun- 
tries considered to be absolutely essential for the protection of natibnal 
interests of the coux\|,ry. How much stronger is the case of l^dia irhere tbe 
national interests of the country have been for a centur^ and a half Sub- 
ordinated to Ini|>er)al interests, so much so, that«without the impetus of a 
great national urge and n drastic equation of opp<yrtunitksi and resources, 
she might not ifhd siifbcjent elbow' room for any national proj^ess «t all. 
The present , si tj^iation is that not even in one of the professions, trades or 
occupalions recommended for being reserved for th^ n«'itionals of a co\intry 
in Article 7, paragraph 2, of the Paris Convention has Ind^a any nfallner 
of authority in regulating such professions, trades and occupations. All of 
these are under the^ effective control of non-Indian interests. 


Brifuk SuhjrcU po.*§ihJr? 

The question may now he lais^xl that a convention which has Wn Seemed 
to he eppli/ nhle to "the nationals of two independent count ries cannot apply 
to the determination of th«u economic relations between England and India. 
U is nwdless tc# nay that I r<^d the claims advanced by the British commer- 
cia! community in India its a part of this larger question of the future rela« 
tions l^^ttveen Great Britain and India. It may argued that India 
cannot consi-tcntly difcriminate hf'tween the rights of Indians and Britons, 
who are both Britinh .subjccU so long as India remains part of the Empire. 
In reply this contention I w’ill enquire first if it is an implication of 
remaining under the same Crown that India should be unable to preserve 
tlio national int<‘rests of the (^nintry. for that is what discrimination, if we 
must use this word, i.s meant for. If the ansv^r is in tVie affirmative, I 
would only regret it, and say that it qiill not satisfy our country. On the 
(vtlicf ham^, I hav< a- toy t>‘Xf a soctif-n of an Act of rarliarncnr. ahich lays 
• down : — 


Serf ton {]) of fhr Itnprrhl ynfionaliitt Art, 

^ Nothing in thft; Act shall take away nr abridge any power* vested in, oi 
e.N<‘rc»sahlo by. * 1)10 Legislature or Government of any British possession, or 
affkct the operation of any law at |ireseiit in force w’hioh has been passed in 
exercise of suni a power, or prevmit any such Ivegislature or Government 
from Ueating differently different classes of British subiwiB.” St>ction 26i 
(1» of British Natunifyity and Stains of Aliens Act, 1914 (a^amqpdc^). The 
wording of this station is sufficiently explicit, but to make it more (Hear T 
may refer to two iiii|)ortant prononiKvments relevant to this issue. At the 
Imperial Conference of 1023. General Smuts, tlien Priimi Minis^r of South 
.\frica, homo <»f discriminatory legislation agniwst Tm^ians, .stated in 
'Memorandum skbmitte<l to that Conference : — 

General Smuts tn JPSS, 

** There is no equality o# British citiaen.ship throughout ^tbe Empire. 
On the contrary, there is every imaginable^ difference.* There is no 
common ^icpiftl British citiisejisilu^ in the Empire andjit is quite wrqpg® 
for VL Bfstish subject to chum wiuality of rights iff aUy pari Of tl^B 
Empire to which he has migrated or where^e hap]:hns to be living . , . 

*“The coikmbn Kingship is the binding link between the par^of the 
Empire ; it is not a source fri«n which private citiaons will derivc^fheir 
rii^ts. They will derive their ri^te* simply and solely from the a&thor*, 
ity of the State in which they live.”* 
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^Earl (7reioe 

ic was ixx 9 urima#.c 6 of what General Smirts ijoonoeived to ^ the ** newer 
dbnception 9 ! the^British Empire” Giat justified the, principle South* 
African discriminatory laws against Indians settled or wanting to settle ii:^ 
the Union. *A similaii view waf ei^ressed earliee — at the laiperial Confer* 
encd of 1911 — on behan of His Maj^y’s Government the Earl or 0/ewe,. 
who was then |he Secretary of State for India, who sai^,: * 

” Nob^y can attempt to dispute the rights of the seK-goveming 
Dominions to decided for themselves whom in each case they will adit it 
as ci|ii«ens of thei^ respective Dominions.” 

cv » • 

Now, are the instances of such differentiation between the different classes 
of British subjects in the Dominions at all rare or infr^uentV 'As a matter 
of the question of British subjecthood, as one writer remarks (Pitiius, 
yatimality within the British Commonwealth of Xations, *p. 163), hi^ hardly 
been taken into consideration at all in the prcxess of discfimination. Res- 
trictions have been imposed in the matter of immigration,* including imprison- 
ment or deportation of undesirables, and even in the matter of social andi 
political rights. Even in England, where there is no legal distinction beiwetm 
British* subjects hiiiling from various parts of the Empire, ther^ are some 
regulations, as for example, those against coloured persons joining certain 
regiments. In the Irish Free State, British insurance companies are allowed 
to operate only after depositing a heavy security ejs a local reserve operating 
as a discrimination in favour of Irish compaiiiwi. * 

t 

The British claim for Eqnal Citizenship is thus tenahle neither in Law%or in 

Constitutional Practice. 

All these facts go unmistakably to prove that the claim that British 
subject has an Inherent right to equality of treatment in all parte of the^ 
Empire along with the natipnals of those parts is tenable neither in law nor 
in constitutional practice. The recen^t constitutional tendenc 3 ’ on the other 
hand points to the creation of a new kind of national status by several 
Dominions adopting a form of Dominion nationality, independent of its 
adoption of the Imperial Nationality Act, of 1914. These laws, however, are ‘ 
of restricted application and useful only as an index of the recent lines of 
the evolution. of Dominion Status. The lesson for India is obvious. A self- 
governing India, equal in status with the Dominions, shoVikl have every iV>n- 
stitutional right, not only to pass restrictive legislation upan any class of 
British subjects desires in pursuance of national interest, ^ut also mi^ht 
evolve an Indian eitiaenship which, in the fulness of the conception, as 
Ciinted above, will enable her to lay down conditions for the exercise*'of fulF 
civil and pq^iticdl rights. * ' 

III. 

Political Develfy^menC depends fimdamentally on Economic jpevetotanent. 

It should be clear fr^m whdt has been discus^ in the previoua parhgrapha- 
that, if ^ndia is compelled to discriminate against any class ef British sub- 
jects in^'tne national interest, it would be consistent with the existing con- 
stitutional i^^actice. As to the question, ifi India is going to exercise .the 
right and to what exten^. I have already endeavoured to offer some sugges- 
^ cions. 'Hie freedom of «determining one’s (Own economic future, is the inalien- 
able ];fttrt of the (devolution of politica&l authority* and India us so backward 
itk industrial and cofumercia) enterprise, that I have no hesitatfoi in stating 
my heliqf thaj: the initial iferiod after the grant of pqlit^al freedom, well 
inevitrXly be tak4n up with the rdoonstruc^ion and rehabilitation of hef 
mio ^9stem that is now labouring nn^er serious handicaps. My appreciation 
' of t^e Indian 'vie*^ enahlqps me to emphasise that India does not want t> 
ifippore the just and readable rights of any commercial commiviity doing < 
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|>ii«iii 69 i ill India and hit theai sutomarily and without joftaiM. ne hacdnrard* 
mm of Didian dbuiineroo and induKirj; eonipels vts to exanAo all Bncharighth 
«r privilog^ and to aee whether the^ are blodiing the promotion^ and deve- 
lopment of Indian commorctal enterprise, ^bv creating an^ fierpetnating 
mon^otiea or by otherwide restricting fair oompetltioS, or by posse^aion 
of discrimihaiory pr^vilegeii of whatever natnre operating against the inter- 
ests of the children of the soiL The mens re-examinatiom of *such* rights or 
privileges does not mean their forfeiture or oven ^piidiation, if the problem 
is approached in a spirit of goodwill, mutual understanding and accommoda- 
tion. I do not fide any reason why such examinatioi^ should mean an^ harm 
to anybody^ pnipss the interests themselves be thriving upon discriminatory 
advanfages. If the rights and privileges at present enjoyed by the British 
'Commercial commupity are fair and proper, and if the fienple of Indi% 
a genuine grievance that these, or at any rate some of thent», are not so, I 
do not find anyn*enson why the former^ould at all resist the Indian pro- 
posal to refer all dieh disputed cases to arbitration by an impartial and 
representative Board, meeting in an atmosphere of reason and helpfulness. 

» • 

The Hecognition of the Eight of Biicrimination as a matter of Principle does 
vof prechide Mutval Adfnsfmenfs. 

Before T procetsd furtlieif one thing should he made clear. Certain indus- 
trifw, trades, callings, dnd professions must be reserved to the nationals of the 
•country, whatever may be the rights of any commercial community inddeiitel 
theretft. In these spheren. the int<*riyt of the nation is absolute, and this 
right sliould be recogniscnl a matter of principle. The Paris Conference 
regarding the treatment of non-nationals has made a list that is meant to 
he illnstmtive. It ruwl hardly be emphasised that the list should he int<'r- 
preU^l to mean that there are certain spheres ef activity in which the inter- 
eat of the nation must have precedence over all other interests. Subject to 
the re(‘Ogniiion of the above principle, 1 am lure that an equitable re- 
adjustment may hi* arrived at on manj^of the existing points of condict. It 
i.s relevant to point out in this (Hinneciion that the principle of protective 
Mutics to encourage indigenous industries has never been challenged in India 
or in any other wuntry. The policy of the Government of India not to 
grant concessions such as bounties to industrial concerns unlejss the company, 
drnWor rH'rsons provide facilitu^ for training Indian apprentice, and in the 
case of a company, unless it has been formed and registei'ed in India, and 
h:i# a rupee shares capital and n reasonable proportion of Indian directors* 
was, so far know, never critirisi'd on the ground that it involved an 

hnduo •niorference* with, or forfeiture of, the existing rights of foreigners^ 
doing business in the country. Again, the mwssity of dwenmination has 
br»en recognised in the* .stores purchase policy of yie Government. ^The reason 
why no outcry was raisf»d against these, wdiich arc undeniably discriminatory 
in a scnise, was possibly due to the fact that these were considered to be 
necessarwan the interest of India 

Discrimination in favour of National Interest,* l7vt t}/if against ih% Britisdi 

Community as mch. 

J^fter all, India looks at the ^problem of commercial .sateguard *trom turn 
broad standpoints. One is that the British commercial community is a part 
of •the larger body of non-national Interests that aiw jloftig ^btismess in India^ 
at the present Vw^Tiiont, and that fndia proposes to exbreis^h^r right of iRs-* 
crimination*ifbt against the British commercial ^omnnini^y ns such* but as m 
part of the whole of the non-national interests^ existing fn India. Nobody 
c§n question the^ right of India to discrinsina^ against ci|te»wfio fei not a 
national, and for all practical put^oses, the Hritii^ industrialistr, as^lle is 

y i.-.i. S I. . fc ,1 

^ * This extract is quoted from the Seerelbry of®8tate hit Mdia’lj letter to 

•tha Secretary General of* the League of Nations. No. E. d: O. 7954/28. . lHa 
.dnstanoe of this may be found ill the Steel Xndust^ Protection Act q|f 1984. * 



to-^av. Has •4ot himself with the Ihterests of jthe na^n. Tbe^ 

lifitisii commercial community is Viow intrenched in a petition of odrantage, 
and this position is the result pf certain circumstances over which India oh 
account of ncr baikviird condition has had nei^er any innuenee 'nor any 
con^l. If this position is allowed to be made a permanent fea/inre id our < 
ecoitonuc would mean that the Indian would* for ever remain in a 

position of absolute inferiority. India requires safeguarding against that 
eventuality, for she is weaker us compared irith the wealth and resourcetf^ of « 
Great Bri^^in. , \ 

ThVit the present commercial superiority of Britain in India has been due 
to a practical neglect of Indian interests in many directioni* aVib the exclu- 
aiof of the (leople of India from many advantages and concessions will appear 
from ’'the datu^. given below. In claiming equality of ' trading rights, the 
British cominercial community is really demanding the perpetuation of these 
inequalities and discriminatory privileges while India eifpects the removal of 
these inequalities as the first step towards the rehabilitation of her own indos- 
trial life. 

• Hoic British Commercial Superiority has grown up. 

In tracing the history of the su|>eriority of British enterprise in India, I 
need hardly mention the importance of the social^hpproaches to the realisation 
of patronage and power enjoyed by the Etird)>ean rdmmonit\' in this coun- 
«try. In India, for over a century and a half, the sources of that patronage 
and power have lieen under the commend and disposal of the represeVitatives 
of the British community in India. 

A. — Social Approaches, 

If, as a result of that, the lucrative contracts and tenders go to European 
firms, if leases and concessions are granted to European companies, if muni- 
cipal monopolistic franchise has bedn issued to European corporations, we 
have nothing but the political atmosphere under which we live to blame. 
This political atmosphere has made it impossible for the influence of Indian 
public opinion to bear upon the control of the main lines of public policy. 
It is for this reason that, for years past, Indians have been insistently 
clamouring for .self-government, and this agitation has '-now taken a deter- 
mined form in India. 


B, — The Cotton Industry, 


I may here refer to some concrete measures adopted by the Goverd^ent it 
India for pifbmotion of British commerce and industry, among which none 
has been so inequitable as the cotton excise duty repealed only in 1926. The 
majority Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission had laid down ** that the 
existing cotton excise duty should, in view of its past history and associa- 
tions, be u*nreseyvedly condemned.’* The Minute of Dissent coWdered it 
necessary to point out that the cotton excise duty was *not imposed for 
i‘evenue*purposes, thaj it waS levied purely to propitiate Lancashire.** “ The 
Indian ^cotton e^ccise duty has always been politically, ectfftiomically, and, 
above morally indefensible,’* wrote the London Times in commenting upon 
^he agitatujp of 1917-18. The discrirninatit n involved in the exciae levy is 
clearly hoTneirOut by,, the Report of the British Mission to the Far East which 
6^,ows that an inciust^py^ thriving upon ^inequality of tradirgr rights cannot 
prosper where ci^hipetition is free and open. ' 


C.— The Shipping Industry, 

ijimay refer again to the shipping iifdustry. It may be remembered that 
vas ifiiy. Haji’^poastalJTralficvBiirthat started the hare of ** Safeguards^ 
for the British commercCai community, and it was instanced as an illustration 
^ot discriminating legislatipn in the communication addressed by the Asm- 
ciaV^ Oiur.irib^ts of Commerce to the Statutory’ Cotuinissiou in July, 1929, I 
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iMed hArdl5* point out that the ABSociated Chambers pf Oominerce chcise m- 
eery unfortuna;^ example ^ launch their campaign bSc^|(tse tSe ro»er\^atiAn 
of coaatAl traffic i# regarded as a nafionardiity in almost all thc^ countries of 
the world, and thert> could ho no dispute on«the principle of iTlcaRtll. I bare 
already referred to life dAft convention prepar^ b>ttho Economic Coipinit^ 
tee the^PoriK ConfercncMi regarding the treatment of non-nationafs (192f>) 
laying down that the coasting trade, pilotage and the ^t«wna] fiersHcm of 
ports are subjects in which discrimination might, in na1ion:>l he 

nvade between the nationals of one country and those of another. The quea* 
tion was really ^bother Mr, Haji’s Bill amounted «to any unjust or unfair 
diHCThiiination. T»»ciiuse w« cannot accept the position ir.»p!i<* l i»i if ; »i\ 

of the; British tfiiercantile community against the Bill that India shall in the 
future debarred from exercising her inherent right of differen^ifting 
bcjtween national and non-national interests in cases where the interest of the 
nation hs a whole demands it. Incidentally it may be pointed out in this 
connection that tlic*succoas of British shipping industry’ has not been attained 
by the pursuance of a lamez faire policy. The history of the ruin of Indian 
shipping is vrcll-known to all publicists and readers of the cjponomic histhry of 
India. To* that 1 iu?ed not refer in detail now and rouse vain regre^. But 
the following points which have been taken from a recent article in the Young 
India will be of interest: — 

(1) The employment of Indian-built and Indian-manned ships in the 
trade between ^nglan^ and India was prohibited on account of the 
agitation of British ship-htiilders, shipwrights and seamen. * 

• (2) British shipping Industry •was assisted in its initial stage through 
Govern inent subsidy. Mail subventions are also given by the Govern- 
ment to British shipping companies^ not only foreigngoing but also 
co4»etat and inland, though there are efiicicnt Indian companies work- 
ing. These non-Indian companies do not employ Indians in their 
higher staff, either afloat or ashore, as doerj^ oflicers, engineers, or wire- 
less operators. After the establishment of the Dufferin a conference of 
shipowners trading wnth India ilas held in London at the instanoe of 
the*Shipp!ng Federation in 1927 w^here it vras emphasised that ** it 
was unfair to British Dock OflUcers to have a training ship in India 
which should look to Indian shipping companies only and not to British 
shipping companies for employment.'^ , 

(3) British* shipping companies operating in Indian waters were till 
recently fl923) exempt from the payment of the Indian income tax. 

(4) Tnttlie matter of shipping insurance also, ships with Lloyd's A. 1 

certificftte which are regarded irrespective of Indian ownership as firs^ 
/lass risks by experts in London have been graded ac^pond dam hy the 
insurance agents in India solely on the ground of their IMian pwner- 
ship. * • 

The above points are illustrative, not exbauj^tive. Many more inst.anoe8 
in addit^fWi to the above could be cited to show that* there ^re agreements in* 
force which prwtically pr<H;lade Indian shipping companies from getting the 
custom sof European shippers and all sorts of dt?rice^ such as under-cuttiiTg 
of freights,* r^uaal of the insurance companies to insure, except at%i higher 
rate, goods carried by Indian vessels and so on, are adopted to ifiH Tndi^ 
oon^petition. The Government *have done nothing and yet ^ir William 
Clarke had declared from his place in the Government pf India m 1916 that 
** (he building up of industries w^re the capital, '^a^ntroU and mana^mpnta 
ahould be in tKp hands of ltidians*is tile special object we all have in view.’^ 


D . — The Coal Inimiry, 

I may next pass on to the example qf the British owned and British^ yan • 
Wised coUieries in India which have thrivedsnot ^ and f«ir competition 

* See Economies of *%hipping by S. N. Haji, pp. 163454, 
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but under special i^vantagee, e.g,^ the p&tronage of the Biprq^aii owned 
cplfieries byctiie Bailwaye which are the larg^ purchaaer ot cotA in India. 
(Wide Evidence otVhe Indian Mining Xederation before the Indian dEtailwim 
Committee &nd their recent statement to the Working Committee of the, 
Indian Natibnal Congpse.) * ^ 

It is needless to pile up instances of the discriminating adrant^es poder 
whioh#4mipe of ,the^ big^rt examples of oommerciel enterprise hard floui^ed 
in India and discrimination which they themselves have practised towards 
Indians while doing businees in this country. 

The Ihtvoluti(m of Politiml Authority wiU remove some * of the existing 
InequaUiies. The consequent Harm of the Europ^'ine^ , 

We hope that with the attainment of self-government, many advantages 
that the £urot>ean commercial community enjoy on iiccohnt of ih% govern- 
ment being in the hands of tlieir kinsmen would disappear, and that we 
would be able to recover the ground lost in the matter of Economic and indus- 
trial development. The European commercial community seems to have been 
alarmed at this q^iite nnitiral and reasonable expectation of the Indians, and 
their j^prehensions to be dislodged from their entrenched pMtion have 
prompted them to raise the plea of too comprehensive safeguards ” as the 
condition for their agreeing to the grant of self-government which means, 
that all their rights and privileges of whatever banner or description must 
be made into a |>ormanent feature of Tndo-Brstish coniinercial relations. In 
-Other words, the factors which account for the industrial and commercial 
inferiority of India would operate in pfrpetuity. We cannot agree U)«J5Uch a 
postion. On the other hand it is fair to point out that even though the 
'devolution of political power will lead to the removal of some of the existing 
inequalities, certain others will remain and these ought to be liable to re- 
examination in India’s interest. If it is found that any of these inequalities 
is definitely retarding the development of Indian industrial enterprise or 
operating against India’s ifiterc^st, India should then be free to df^cide upon 
the necessary safeguards. 

The opinion expressed by Sir Hubert Carr that our commeroial rights 
are not open to negotiation” was a frank advocacy of the views of the^ 
European community in the most extreme form. As a matter of fact, there 
is ample evidence to show that Indians are anxious to meet the claims of the 
European community with reason and good will. Bein^' a commercial Vnan 
myself. I recognise the importance of vested rights in commerte and industry. 
Even if it were possible to withdraw all such rights it would in roanjr case^' be 
undesirable to do so. But in that case the Britishers should evince their 
‘■goodwill and equal fellowship with India. Unfortunately their attilHide, a// 
present, ini^comlnerce and industry, is one of aloofness and exclusibn and 
this has removed all point?, of sympathetic contact b^etwi^n the European 
aiid Indian mercantile communities. The point needs to be clearly em- 
phasised that it is not Eeghind but India which requires safegnarding — 
safeguarding against tb.^ unequal crompetition that she has now tef face from 
powerful^ non-national rivals. Otherwise, India will never*' be able to get* 
Yhit of the rut into w^ich* she has fallen. By safeguarding I do nbt mean 
safeguatding any^and every industry. I want to safeguard thf key industries 
of IndiU [like iron and steel, coal and other industries that might be decided 
by the Legislature as key industries; the in^,ustries of transport — land, w,ater 
and air — thoes which involve a devolution of the authoi'ity of the State, e.g., 
high appointments in p^tblic service including the military, tbo§e which control 
-special respon>3ib'ihties like credit or* insurance' institutions; the mineral 
rpsoiirces’of the ^otntry; firming and forestry rights; public dthity services 
and inc^ustrie^, specially infant industries, forming the ^ubjleet of concessiens 
andr {ifiecial privileges; Stator mCiiopolies^or monopolies exercised undbr Sti^ 
p contsol.^ This list is suggestive and pay be altered, amended or added to by 
the*' Oonferenee. r|)ut w^t I v^ant to emphasise is that the principle af 
leaping the interests of' India always in the foreground of our public policy, 
^should be recognised, and qfice this principle fs recoi^nised I have no objection 
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to a«Coitlef«fioe being called a later date to al>rk #u^ the i^pliditidhs of'* 
thia policy i%4^tail. I cannot enf^hasiae fi>o mucn that^a true perspeetiw* 
of the problem can be gaingd only by a realiaetion oS*^6 f|^vantage« ^of 
common fellowBhi}> qf the two great nations^ British and liman. The xoiukB. 
'Cable Conference has provided India with a inomentons occasion Und oppor- 
tunity o| meeting the seprc^i^ntatives of the€)ritish natii|n in 'whose innate* 
sense of justice she has full confidence. India requ^s their aid andijpo- 
^operauon. *1 hope that this Conference will enable us to arrive at a decinion 
that will speed India along the path of contentment, # wdll-beilig * and 
prqpperity. 


ANNEXrRE Vi 

MIHORANUVM for ESTABUSHXCNT or an INTEif-PBOVmCUL OOmimiaiON 

POR INTEB-FROVINOIAL 1£CONOHIC iAFEOXJABDB. * 

liy l>r. Narendra Nath Latv, Pk.D. 

Of the various problems that have lieen raised by the scheme of a Fedieral 
Constitution* for India, the question of inter-provincial safeguards is very 
important. So far as Bengal is concerned, I may say that public feefing is 
undoubtedly in favour of providing for some sort of inter-provincial safe- 
guards. Rightly or wron^’, the view is hold in Bengal that unless 
her interests are sJfeguardpd, they will not be ade(}uately looked 
alter by the Federal Legislature as it will he constituted by the; 
reproscatatives of Provinces at widely different stages of industrial 
and (Miniiiercial development. Some of the recent measures adopted 
by the present Indian Legislature, notably the Salt Import Duty Act, 
have beoiudefinitely hilxdled as anti-Bengal and the belief is now shared 
by a substantial .si*<‘tiou of the people of Bengal that unless there are 
adequate .safeguards, the interests of Bengal are not likely to receive proper 
and adiK|uate care. This belief has its ba.sis in certain tendencies in fact. 
These indicate, in the first place, a d<dfiiitely provincial bias exhibited by 
certain Pri^^'inces in many matters; secondly, there is the gradual dispossession 

Ihe Bt'ngaleos from the fields of trade and cominerce in their own Province 
by lum-Hetigulee interests. For this >tate of affairs, the responsibility pri- 
marily attaches to the Bengalees themselv#‘s who for generations have pro- 
ferrod inteilectual pursuits to trade and industry. But this^is the very 
reason why the oBengalees ought to he made to follow trade and commerce, 
andi to that end, they should be assisted by means of a vigorous public 
policy. • 

The qiroblem lias been intensified by the question of middle-class unem- 
ployinefit. It is a question which is peculiar to Bengal and on which Bengal 
feels very keenly. 'I'he belief is now shared by ii large section of*the {wople 
of Bengal that one of the principal causes of inis gradual deterioration of 
the economic position of the middle class is due to the passing of practically 
all tlie indastrial and commercial interests of the Province out of their hands. 
WoreoYt^r, the lt21 survey of industries in the Census Reifort gives ns the 
figures ftmt in the tbre<» industrie.s, jute, coal,«Taetal and mac*hinety, onlsi 
100. 000 labourf>|s were reiurnwl as men and women Itorn in the H^vince 
(Bengal) against 250,000 men or women born in other Provinces, elii other 
wor(^, in these industries, for te^ Bengalee employees there are twenty-fiv# 
non-BengalfHi employees. 'Khe position has certain iy * grown yMe in the- 
decade. As for minor yidustries, in theyi also^ the Bengalee is 
being sloady bu^suiHily displaced. • • * ^ • 

The cans? l!«.r ibi> !im IrMirducss -A tb*.* Bengalee in owti Pfovince iS 
dut, no doubt in^a^lnrge measure, to deficiencies for which thw Bengalee 
himself ts responsible. It is proper that thfise defects should 1^ iwAteiped 
for the reason that it would spur our young men to develop a more n^rawcal 
outlook on business and indiutry and siiake»off tU|ir inon^natu dqyotion*tO! 
Ilie gentle professions which ai^ already overcrowd^.* But at the same time 
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i *t shouM De r^o^nised -that even if the Bengalees were to shake* off their 
•prejudices against industrial or commercial pursuits, there ir<)|p]d still he 
great obstaol^ crjaW by the powerful influx ^ capital atidT inteieats dk* 
pbiting, the resouj\e8 of the Provijpce. ^Besides, it is alwi^s.a question how 
fq^r the inertia of the Bengalee mind for commerce and industry has not 
itself been ^nerate^ by the cont'nued divorce of the pfHiple of this Province 
froip these interests on ac-count of the circumstances over which they have 
had no control. % ** 

What 5s needect in those circumstances is a forwarrf policy for Bengal. 
Provincial patriotism is nqt a bad thing if its aim is to promote the well- 
being of the people of the Province without any detriment to the national 
interests. A well-contenixod healthy provincial life is the qua non of a 
proisiporous h^leration. To that extent it is nccessarv to stride at the root 
of all discontent. A forward policy for Bengal is calculated to ichievt? that 
end.crh'it for that purpose resouroea are necessary. 

Tho Meston settlement and the action taken thereon have left B^igal in 
a sorry plight from the financial point of view. The f^lloNving table sum- 
maries the position of Bengal as compared with other Provinces. 


Eipenditure 
1929-30; 


ppr capita per annum according to Budget estimates for 


Bombay 




4 



Rs. 

. 8291 

Punjab , 

. 


. 


1* 

. 

. 5549 

Madras 

, • 


. 


•1 


. 4-188 

Assam 






. 

a-920 

C. P. . 



. 


, 


. 3-792 

U. P. , 



• 


, . 


. 2-729 

Bengal 



. 


. 

. 

2*531 

Bihar and Orissa 


. 




. 1*800 


The expenditure per capita on nation building services is still more instruc- 
tive. Taking the Budget accounts of 192d-29, we tind that in that year 
Bengal spent He. 0 58 per cafuta as ugaiiist H8.*r59 in Bombay,’ He. 1 an 
Madras, Rs. 1’40 in the Punjab, Re. 077 in C. P., Re, 076 in Assam, 
R(3. 0-65 in the U. P., and Re. 0*42 in Bihar and Orissa. These figures 
sltDw that Bengal has not resources enough to develop jber nation-building 
services uiid in this respect sVie i?^ heljitu* all the. n:f.*j.»r l*roviiai*> oi Imha 
with the exception of Bihar and Orissa. It is thus neco&ary that t^is 
deficiency of Bengal should be removed at tho next financial ;fdtlement and 
adequate funds placed at her disposal to undertake all those schemes of 
Sevelopment that are likely to bcmcfit tho people of the Province, AJ it is, 
Bengal’s toffel contributions to linfierial revenues are incommensuriite with 
thq resources which she has got under the existing scheme. That this gri^ 
vance is justified is proved by the fact that Bengal’s contribution of Rs. 63 
lakhs under the Provincial* Contributions Sclieme was remittc^d ^from the 
Very first of the crperation of the Reforms. ^ 

. Apart from the benefits likely to accrue from better financial readjust- 
ments, Bengal requires certain indu.strial and commercial safeguards — safe- 
guards *i^ainst the undue neglect of her interests by other' Provinces. I 
r^gnise 'that it is not a practical proposition to attempt to lay down 
.elaborate ddl^itntional measures for safeguarding the economic interests 
lof ^any particular Pfov^vrce. Nor do 1 want it. What I aim at is some 
general provisjon Jor the safeguardirg of the interests of a Province as 
against un lue interference cx|.)loitation by any other Province# therefore 
.propose the, setting up of a standing Inter-Provincial Oommission under t^e 
consjiitc:iion ifo investigate ^1 causes of conflict and recommend measuM 
ior ^fief to the Federal Government. Xae necessity of setting up the Coin- 
'Mission under, a constitutional guarantee arises from the fact that in that 
a^ae it will not tS with 'the Fe'deral Government to evade or ignore tlAi 
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iMiliieNi under ^nessti re from uny of the provincial inter^ts when in conflici 
with tho^e of anv other, espdbialiy if the former are 8trftn|Pan4l*powe|ful a| 
compared* with tnee latter. It is not* unlikely, and is m f act 4 K>noeiyable» 
that the Federal Legislature may haxipen to.be dominated by^];ie represen* 
tation of two of more Vrovfnces and may refuse to erierCain the grieranoea 
of an)fc particular Province in respect of any Jegislation or any administrative 
measure, ft may even refuse to set iif> a Board of ^nejuiry if it was 
optiona! for Jt to do so in the interests of those Provinws. If, on the otner 
hand, an Inter-Provincial Commission be established under the oonstitutioii 
on the lines of th«f Tariff Board or the Railway Hat^ Tribunal i%ith exten- 
sive flowers of investigation but with advisory functions, it would the 

advunti^e rif^itccting public opinion to the existence of genuine grievanr.'es 
with the oona^uent necessity of removing them together with the advantage 
that its decisions w^ll evoke no .sus)>icion or resentment on thp part of fny 
Proviut?e? and at the same time, since it will only have adviftor>’ powers, the 
authority of the *F^eral l^»gislature, or of the Provincial legislature as 
the case may be;, acting in their HiKKdfic jurisdictions, will not ho impaired. 
This last |)ouit is to be carefully bonu; in mind siiun; many of the decisionii of 
the Coiiiinission would involve the taking of steps which it woHId be competent 
for the appropriate Legislature aloiie to take. Otherwise, Central Resp^sihi- 
lity or Proviiirial Autonomy would Iw; reduced to nullity. An Intcr-Provlncial 
Commission may bt; a small iMKly of three or lour |>er.sons of acknowledged 
probity as luembers with a T‘hairrnan enjoying the status of a High Court 
Judge assisted if ne<x»ssary by •one or nnvre assessors. The Comrui5»sion W'il* 
rej>ort their recoinmeudation.s to the Federal Prime Minister or the Provin- 
cial Chi!l?f Minister, as the case luuyabe, who w'ill plac:e them before the 
Federal Legislature or the Proviiiciai Legislature for newssary action. 

In order to provide ngaiiist the ]>re.sentation of any frivolous grievance 
to the ConftiiiKston by a snap vote, it may be further laid dotvu that the 
resolution for the reference of niiy matter for the decision of the Commission 
must Imi .supfKirted either by an absolute niajoiity sf votes in the Legislature* 
4)r even by a higher majority, .so that jt will only be matters on w'hich a 
Province might feel kt^cnly that a decision of the Commission would be sought. 
ijxu'h u pro\^.sion ivould tlius meet effectively the charge of provincial narrow- 
ness and that may be ailvamvd against the theory of inte?*-i:»rovinrial 
KnfeguardA. 

Tljis is only one the suggestions put forward and I am •aw^are that 
Dther alternative suggestions may la? made. Ft?deration implies a Supreme 
Couri, and a of the Sufirenio Court may w ith the help of assessors 

ileciae the cases#iustead ot a separate (‘ommission. I realise, iiowever, and 
1 f re peat that the bt?st safeguard for the interests of any Province is the 
growth ^ a strong and healthy public opinion retlcHding upop public policy 
Iroin a broad and cnthvlic standpoint. My abject is to bring to %he nytico 
i)f the Delegates of the Round Table Conference the worsening plight of thev 
people of l^ngal in the <« onounc struggle and provide some means for relief 
in so far as^thnt plight is due to the operation of erononiic forces cietrimental 

the int^ests the Province. I iio|>e I will get their full support for the 
proposal I liave formulated, particularly ,as it does not injure the 

interests of anv Province in the future constitution of 4ndia. 


AnNeXUBE 14. 

MeV^BANUCM BKOAAniW TWE POSITION OF jlSSAOl. 

Hy Srijut Chandradhar Barcmah, 

* • s 

. tjomtnmal Problem and the Mnorities Agreement Document . 

# * • 
There is no communal problem in Assam. •Prac%ally, yya have only two 

pmniiiiiities, ^be Hindus and the Muhammadans. Vfo have no Depressf^d 
JlaMs ; and the small number of ^the people who belong to the lower castas 

H^T.C. — 
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of the Hindu community have very much better place in Juoam than In 
an5 other Ip^ovipce in India. Th^ are not untouchables; they are not 
premd down by the higher castee- and they have their repr^sentatidn In the 
X«egislative "Council, the Local Bodies and in the Public Services. I an; 
therefore very much pained to'Bnd that the minorities in ttiis Conference, 
perhaps unwittingly, iCTe going to create a dissension among us hy allotting 
13 seats for the so-called Depress^ Classes, in our futui^e Legislative Council 
and. proposing a separate electorate for them. 

N^owhere in India the Hindus and the Muhammadans have ever lited 
in better peace and amity. Both these communities in Auma are practical 
enough to realise the principle of “ give and take.’* Of the two Ministers 
and two Executive Councillors in Assam, three are Indians; rnd cut of these 
three, two have always been Muhammadans, although the Muhammadan 
popaiction of the province vrould t\ot justify this. But yet nobody baa ever 
heard the slightest protest against this from the major community. Neither 
the Hindus nor the Muhammadans in Aasam object to give each other a 
litt?c more than what is justly due. But when one pretends to hold the 
scale of justice in one's hand and dictate terms the matt<»r is quite different. 
Looking from thfi point of view, I fail to understand w^hy in the Minorities 
Agroenent Document there should be allotted as nmch ns 35 seats to the 
Mviliainm.adans out of ICX) in the future legislative body of Assam when their 
poji Illation strength does not come up to even 32 per cent, of the aggregate. 
Til is is the second point on which I cannot agree with the minorities agree- 
ment. 

Till? third point of objection is to the numher of sents allotted to tin* 
Eurojienns in the Assam Legislative Council. The entire Christian popula- 
tion in Assam is 202,586 which forms only a little over 2 per cent, of the 
3 >opulation of the Province. The Europeans must have been includfKi in 
this figure; for I could not find them separately shown in the Census papers 
in tlje India House. And yet the framers of the Minorities Agreement 
Document thought it fit to allot 10 .seats to the Europeans in Assam besides 
3 to the Christians, and 1 to the Aqglo-Indians. 

The document prescribes separate electorate's for the prewent. ^ But 1 am 
afraid that the large majority of my people W'ill not approve of this. Except- 
ing only one section of the Muhammadans who would like to have separate 
electorates for the first few years, the people of A warn in general are in 
favour of joint electorates. The Assam Muslim Association,” which enlists 
as its members a very considerable portion of the educated and influential 
Muhammadans in Assam and which is the only organised Muhammadan 
politif‘al body in the Province, by a unanimous resolution, tus asked me to 
phu e the daim.s of the Muhammadans not for separate electorates but fc^ 
’ reservation of ^ats. The Association also claims weightage, if the Muham- 
madan popiilation of the Province is reduced by the f reason of the transfer 
of the district of Sylhot from Assam to Bengal for which there is an agitation 
in the country ; and the Hindu community wdll gladly consent to the required 
weightage vu the event of such a transfer. 

Under these 'circumstances, I cannot accept the Minorities Agreement 
Document. The motto of ^fisam is joint electorates with reservation* of seati 
on po|\plation basis. 

Territorial Bedixtrihution, 

Since liho. last Session of this Conference, there has been an agitation Ir 
1 Assam for the transfev tif the districts cf Sylhet, Cachar and Goatpara fron 
Assam to Bcng£i>. N'one can dispute the right "of Bylhet to be transferrec 
to Bengal. The people of^Syihet are Bengalees. Their diatf^fc was joinec 
to Assam ^only for convenience of administration of the Province of Asuan 
at.. uptime when Assam alone ^ was too small for separate adminfstration 
Since then circumstances have changed*. The agitation for the transfer o 
this district ;ha«[ been m^ing on foV a long time. The Bengal Legiriiatlvi 
^.Council Is in favour of the transfer; and so was the Legislatiye Ooraoil o 
Assam some time ago. In public meetings all over Assam and i^ngal retiolu 
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^tioDs are teing paat^cl ananimoualy in farour of tl|€f transfer. Sylhei as 
.also a deficit district; its Avenues cannot expand, ilkic^the^^'est qf Aa^Hin, 
has to %ud no leia than about eigbt*lakhl of rupees, more or leas, every year 
rfor the administration of Sylbet. For tb^ reasons, the pepple of Aashin 
,pro|iea do nof object^to tfie transfer of Sylnet to Bengifi, provided onlj that 
the« political status of the Province is not loa^ered by reason of any such 
transfer-- and foe this, there is not the slightest jus^ifioiition* wha^ver; 
for Assam, without Sylhet, with her increasing population, with her hill 
areas and her vast resources, will form not only A self-supporting but a more 
prosperous anA liomogeneous Province, almost as Jarge as Bei:|gai in area, 
but of far greater potentialities. I may mention here that as far*back as 
the jjear the Governinont of Assam in their letter No. 157J^Pol-D/llth 

A^igust, stated that in the event of the transfer gf Sylhet to Bengal, the 
maintenance of the existing system of administration will be/n lighter*b%rden 
•on then-educed Province of Assam,** and that it would l>e perieotly feasible 
to maintain AsSam as a major Province.** I bof>e I shall not be misunder- 
stood. 1 never Sylhet to go away. All that I mean is that if Sylhet 
wants to go, the demand is only just and proper, the transfer wil]«l^ of 
advantage to tim Sylhet ie& and the Assamese alike, nmf that the rest of 
Assam does not feel ju.stitied to stand in the way. • 

The cn^e of Cachar ami Goalpara is very different from that of Sylhet. 
(■niike Sylhet. in both tl^se districts the agitation is lieing carried not by 
the real and permaq^nt inl^ihitants, but by some people from Bengal who 
want to take tliem away to their own Province. These people arc residing 
in the.s4) areas only for busine.ss or prolessional purposes, without being really 
dtuiiidled, and ran have, therefore, do voiw in the matter. In Cachar, the 
original and perinanetit inhabitants, the only people whose voice ought to 
ct>unt, are unfortunately too inarticulate to moke themselves heard. Never- 
theless, tliey do not and they cannot want to go to Bengal; for they have 
their kith .and kin not in Bengal but in Assam, and their assooiation and 
their history are connerto<l not with Bengal but with Assam. The transfer 
of Ciuhar, unlike that of Sylhet, wilUalso create great administrative di£Ei- 
cuhies in Assam. 

The transfer of Goulpara cannot be effected without causing very serioua 
discontent, both in that area and the rest of A.ssam, and doing the greatest 
m justice to the peoyde of both. It is an integral and most indispensable 
pay of Assam proper. In language, in religion, in history, iif manners and 
rustom.s and aj^ove all, in flesh and blood, it is pre-eminently Assamese and 
brgi nothing common whatever with Bengal. *' The District Association 
of Goalpara.* ’• the only political body, composed of the indigenous popula- 
,tion n^the district, have asked me to oppo.so strenuously any proposal for thq 
^ransf^r of their district and to press their right and determination before 
thi.s Conference to ba alw-ays retained in Assam, whore alone tney cqn find 
proyier scoyie for their development. * • 

There are a few Zemindars in Goalpara whose lands are permanently 
settled, uplike any other lands in Assam, except thofp» of S^het.* They think^ 
that they havesi^i proper rc^presentation in the Legislative L^juncil of Assam. 
While in Bengal, where the Zemindars form a Very influential hffdy, their 
interests will be much better scr^^ed ; although I* may^ remark 4hat the 
Zemindars of Rylhet. who have so long put up with the same disildvanta^, 
■have never been heard to compla^ on this score. This demand seems rather to 
he Tor ‘^pt^cial representation than for the .splitting uV of the JPif>vinee. , In 
fact, excepting these few Zemindars^ w-hose number te/)n1y five or six, there i% 
n(tt one single *As.same 9 e m«Goalpi9ra who does not oppose ^jtransfor^f the 
district to Bcmgal. And any attempt at such*a transfer is bound t» give rifis , 
tc^a very strong agitation and great discontentein my Prbvince., * 

Hiit Tracts, 

• 

^ The hill areas of Assam inhabited by vifirious of^VihoHgiifhls are in ■ 

•different stages of advancement. Some are sumciently educated .a«^ 
fadfanced to be include in the new oonstitutien of the Proving, whil^ 
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in tlifo case of^^tben'iA is too premature to think of it. The fleSple of thb ’ 
plasiis ucge that n^, part of the l^ill areas diould be separated frpm the 
Prpvince for* which there are historical^' economic^l^ linguistic, racial and^ 
other weighty* feaso^. The Government of Assajn, t^erefor^^ propose to - 
include the advanced pl>rtions of these areas in the new (institution and- 
leave the backward portions, viz, : — the Naga and the Lushni HiPs, t<y be 
adminisWeO by* tho Governor under the control of the*’Governor-General. 
In their letter of July, 1931^ to the Go%’erninent of India, the Assam Govern- 
ment rightly observed — ** tfie solution must of course provide not only fof" 
the pro^cctioui of the plactis from nioleatation, but, on the hand W a 
guarantee to the people of Assam of their legitimate claim on the natural 
resources and freed oiu of trade, and on the other, for due fhg*.rd to the 
inter^tg of the alxiriginal inhabitants. . . . The Provint^ of Assam should 
still be able to have its shai'e in such mineral wealth as rnaji;be discovered in 
the hills.' * I beg to support this proposal of the Government of Assam and 
to share these views. But I beg to add that an earnest rtiterapt should be 
made to befit these backward tracts for full representative Government and 
they ^ould be included in the Constitution of Assam as soon as they ore 
tolerably,, advancipd.^ I also add that in the meantime “the interest of the 
aboriginal inhabitants “ and “ the legitimate claims ’’ of the people of Assam 
on the “ resources ■ ’ and tho “ mineral wealth “ of those hills should be 
scrupulously guarded. 


Central Oovernment and Provinctal Autononty. 

The people of Assam are unanimous in their demand for responsibility in 
the Central Government, and for full autonomy for their Provin<x». They 
are of opinion that it is idle to speak about the freedenn of India! so long 
as the Government of India is not responsible to the chosen representatives 
of the people. As for proviwcial autonomy, no other Province has a better 
claim to it than Assam. We were an iiQdef>endent people not very long ago. 
There are no communal troubles in Assam. The relations between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans have nowhere been more satisfactory. In 
social matters, we are much ahead of many of the advanced Provinces in 
India. In education. Assam in one of the foremost Provinces in British 
India. And lastly the Reforms of 1919 have nowhere heei^ more successfully 
worked than in Assam. I therefore beg to submit that nothing less than a 
first class autonomous government will satisfy the people of iily Province*. ^ 

CotnmHteea and Comimitsions. 

Lastly, I beg to ask that, the Boundary, the Franchise and the other 
Committees or Coinmission.s that may hereafter be api>ointed may contain a-' 
full represent'fi^tion of the Province of Assam. 

t. * 

November 16th, 19SI. 


ANNEXUBE H.. 

'bSz^Olii{VVVU ON THN COUMfJVkLi ]*BOBL|OlC %V BxNGArL, 

t 

Mr. J. N, Sasu. 

TfiS ^Hindus constitute nealMy *44 per (^nt. of the population of Bengal 
li addition, 2 per cent, of the population (including a small fraction of such ' 
proportion* coniiisting of diuglo-Indians, whose home is in India, and of 
Europeans ont permaneiftly settled in India) consist of Jains, ^Buddhists, 
arod people of primitive faiths who are closely^ akin ie Hindhs^ and are now 
placdd oiflA common electoral roll with the Hindus. * 



Apaft from widespread education amongst^ t'Ke*Hitid(i6 and the mgr 
amportan# position they have occupied for centuries hi the organisation of 
or^it both internal sfbd external business and tra^^ iiS*the cenduQ^. of 
such trade and tin the distributioif of dbminodities, in the organisation ^and 
management, with a few exceptions, of iigsarly all non-stata institutions for 
education aim otheiP objAis of public welfare (of wMclf there is a rery large 
munber, far exceeding tlie number of State Institutions), the importance 
of the Hindus inaBengal was recognised ivhen the Luci^om CommUh^ Pact 
was arrived at in utter protracted distrussions by a<*cTedited represen-* 

itatives, both Hindu and Muslim, of the inostf important organisations in 
India, political* and coiiinunial. The Lucknow liact, by willing assent of 
both communities, allowed to tlie Hindu Community of Bengal 60 ^>er cent, 
ot tjie ousted seuts in the Provincial Legislature. 

The Governments of England and India adjusted the Communal jqgestioo 
under the Government of India Act, 1919, on the basis^of the Lucknow 
Pact. * 

The conditions of life in Bengal do not require a further accentuation of 
the eorrimuiml < ieavage in the electorates and in the Legislatures, as fuchange 
in that (^irca ujii is likely to afreet seriously whatever pi^>gres.sive tendencies 
there are in the ndministratioii in matters of general welfare aifd in the 
conduct of tiiide, iiuernul and external 

The entire Hindu cotinmuity of Bengal is convinced that there is no 
lustification for t liefest ahii Ament in Bengal of coinmuiial electorates and of 
roKOrvation oi >eat> for a majority community. Such a system is not oftly 
unjust to the minonlies, but experience shows that it is uncalled for. 
Amongst the \nti<ms ciuisideraiiuns which make reservation of seats and 
separate communal eJectonues lor a majority community undesirable, atten- 
tion is invited to the following points: — 

1. In Bt*ngal. local bodies consist mostly of elected members. There 
arc no commiinnl electorates or rescrvatitn of sen is in any of the very 
large number id local hodiei- in. Bengal, except the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of C'alcntta. In k>ca titles where the land-owing classes, the 
titider>. and money-lenders are mostly Hindus, and the electors are 
mostly Muslims, recent elections have show-ri that the majority of 
elected reprcMUitatives on k>cal bodies has consistCKl of Muslims. 

2. The (li^ i^ion oi the eltMUoratcs into separ.ite compact meats accord- 
ing to crcMMls with the right to each compartment to send communal 
re}>rest>htatn f s has led to the loriuAtion in the Legislature of Bengal 
of (K)nnnunal partios, and not of parties constituted on the basis of 
policies of general public welfare. This has seriously impeded t^6« 
progress of tin? Piovince since the establishment communal selec- 
torates and (^unmunal representation. The Ministers in the JDepart- 
ments, in which the responsibility reAs with the Legislature, •are 
attached to coinmuna! groups. Measures emanating from Ministers, 
b^onging to toinmunal parties, have beeh r^eived withs suspicion and 
itave bt ^‘11 <>|>{>omiI on accoum of distrust generated by the present 
Rouping of parties due to separate ^ewmnunal electorates sending 
com inu no I re]) ri*sen ta t i ves . 

By a majority community Iwdng limited to sending to a^LlgisIatnre 
its separate rep resent at wes, the minorities, Jiotvever i^gortant they 
may Im>, are deprived of the privilege of remiiring such arepresentati ves 
to consider and support tho minority poin? t4 view. It is almos^ aA 
inciteiuVnt to loU^ous strife Vhen a candidate ^or* election* to Jhe 
Lofjjtsfatures has to base his appeal to Ae votets not on *0 policy^ of* 
general yolfare, but on a policy of*ooinmunal exfhwivftneaa and^ 
^iggrandisement. A systen^ of ccflnmiinal olectoftetes depAfos the 
country of some of the best workers w*ho naturally object, to* basii^^ 
their political action on ditTerences* in th% personal roligiqas faith 
individuals and communities. It should be ilMnen^red that the Sfato 
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in India has nothing to do .vith the religion of Church, either of tho^‘ 
• Hindus or the ^Muslims. ^ u. 

*^4. It should also be borne in mind that the basis Upon which the 
British connection with India was founded and worked until recently 
has been the prc^j^essed poficy of the 0|>en door *rithoutr distinction of 
'' class or creed as regards political authority or State preferment. After 
f c^tury and a half of Britain's connection, no occasion Las arisen 
‘ for disturlbance of those foundations and of regulating political status 
in India according to differences in religious beliefs. 

5. While all progressive oleiuents in Indian life, euf^uraged by the 
impulse of British culture, have been striving woth considerable success 
to shatter the undesirable distinctions of caste, a series us ^ attempt is 
being made to introduce a new caste system amongst the people •of 
India in the region of politics, leading to mutual «untouehability in 
political life and propaganda. The adoption of this policy will undo 
the great work that has been accomplished in Ind^ fargely with the 
help of British administrators and It^achers. 

6. As poii ted out by the Sikh Delcgiites. the investment of a majo- 
rity coininunity with the power to ha%'e a leserved majorUy in the 
legislature elected by a separate coimnunal cdectoraU', amounts to a 
perpetual domination by that conmiunity over the minorities, however 
important and capable they may be. The separatist schemes urged 
before the Coinriiittees of the Conferenre take no not<i of possible 
fluctuations in numerical proportions. 

7. In Bimga). there has been greater amity between the Hindu and' 
Muslim cointnunities than elsewhere in India. There was no general 
demand or agitation on the part of Muslims in Bengal for separate 
coniuiunai electorates prior to the division of the electorates in 1909. 
When political parties were so divided, the protagonists of that policy 
stated that the need f^r it would disappear in a few years. The result 
has been different, if special privileges are once concedcKl to a com- 
munity. it is futile to e.xpect that (x>]niiiunity to surrender those privi- 
leges of its own frt>e will. The basis of the constitution shoirid, there- 
fore, be even for all. While political doctrines and the rules of logic 
may be disregarded in framing constitutions, the rules of ev«»M-hnnded 
justice should be adhered to. 

S. There is no problem of the Depressed Classes in Bengal in the 
same sense as the problem presents itself in Madras and in parts. of 
the Bombaj' Presidency. Many classes that have netar been, and 
many classes that are not at the present moment, untouchable are noir^ 
puttiijg fo**ward a claim to be classed as depressed " in order to 
obtain special politietd privileges. The fact that unto uch ability has 
brokcui up, m.-ver to come back again, w'ill appear from the circums- 
tances that amongst those who now choose to call themselves untouch- 
ables t/iere are judges, legislaUirs, professional men, and iimn in the 
Public Servicres, 

Fn framing lonstitutions, it is easy to be misled by nnre.*l diffi- 
culties. But if below the frotli, the everyday life of, the people is 
ckrefully looked into, these difficulties will disappear from view, and 
the ,^>roblem« facing the Conference rwill 1 m 3 found easy of solution. 
There no reed for dividing the Hindus into “ touchables ** and 
“ untouchables.”* ' 4. ^ 

9. The reservation of seats for the majority comitiu.ni^y and for 
certain minorities oth^ than Hindus, and the allocation of the remain^ 
iTtg sea »4tf in Bengal to tte Hindu community will- lead to ^ graVa 
' political injustice, for "the Hindus of Bengal will then not only Iolo 
thb weij^hts^e which they not have, but will receive a far smaller 
I roportion of seats ^han they should have by reason of their number ' 
and importance. 
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ANNpXURE ^6. 

MjBMOBANDVIf ON TUK KINOKITIKH QUBBTlIkN 

• • 

Vy Sir VrnUka»hunh(xr Pattam, 

Th«rtf lA selise in whiv^ tht* ciuestion of safeguardf for minorities under 
the pBoi>osod now constitution has uttraciod an oxcossive aruonnt of i^ton- 
tiou. Far too iiiuch^)ia.s becjn liourd of differences on ckiiaAs of iniaor 
importance^ and too litllo of tlie broad general yriucipies which must be 
apfilied if there is b© any satisfactory solution of this perplexing problem. 
Honce, T foci (;aded ujH>n as ii member of the Rouild T:ible Coifferei^ to 
indicate tlio principlc.s which, iji my vicar, may be followed with advantage 
in reach iug«(^n^usions on the subject. 

A primary consideration is that htimaniiy is above nutionalit,'^ fnd 
naiionahty above community. A nation must make a national sacriific.^ if 
it is needed in tiie interest of liuiaanity. That i& the principle on wdii^h 
the licague of Natidhs is founded. 

Similarly, a community must make a communal sacrihee if this is asked 
in aVoasoiii^le spirit in the larger intere^stt of a country, \ divided nation 
is no nation, ju^>t a.s a divided community is no community. If India claims 
to be a nation hiiiled to rule, her own destiny, she will have first to evolve 
her uationlKHKl, No s(>ction among us disputes the broad conclusion that 
our several <ominuintii| w iininve to merge thomselves into the Indian nation. 
The fact is that all Indians— fl Indus, Muhuminadans. Sikhs, etc. — must Ik; 
Indians first and communaiists afterwards. Politically, we must be oiil$ 
one liiAian community. Sotdally, we •may have our separate clubs, reli- 
giously, we may have our distinct faiths, cuUnraily, we may still hold on ft 
our time-worn ideas. But in the conditions of to^ay we must breathe th< 
air that alnml us, India is not going to have an atmosphere all hei 

owrn in disregaid of the democratic atiiiosphero of our time. Those >vho wisf 
to live as hiimaii beings unenslavcd by others, will have to keep pace witf 
the progrf'ss of the human nynd. They© is no place to-day for the realJj 
conservative Brahmin; cc|ually, no Mussulman can retain the idea that al 
are Kafirs %'ho <io not follow’ the teaching of the Kurnn. The most orthodox 
upholdors of their faith have to recognize* that their different deities art 
only different names for the oim Creator; that hidden under different 

colours of skin and myriad names w^e are all human beings. • 

• • 

In this spirit all sections of India will have to work together if they an 
to tyiiste the fruits of independomx*. To be independent, one has first tc 
acknowledge th# independence of others. The man w ho would control otheri 
is only ,f urging fetters lor himself. It must be remembered that a com- 
munity* that wishes to get the better of other cominunitie.s, soon comes ic 
be divided into sulx^sniiininities, for at the root of nil communal strife 
is self-interest, and that spirit will spread f^uii the community to tlirf: 
individuals composing it. While .self-interest divides, the spirit of renuncia- 
tion unitejj. Thostn who give up share. Those That keep and# monopolist 
^Toate op^o.sitioi^; a fight ensues wdiioh results in loss to bo^h sides. 

Who*fhon should make the first move towards reconciliation? Tlu 
present day j^rverted idea is that the weak should gt\ hegging*to th< 
strong. That is not the way to pence A grant grudgingly or unqvBidahli 
bestowed never retonciles, it oijjy leaves a scar to be remeij^ered ant 
resented. For a true reconciliation, the strong should pf theiTi own accorc 
prqposo generous terms to the smaller party. A saci^fiy» so siade in seruri]||{| 
friendship whiofe i.s dear is*no sat*rifica in reality, Humirtt ccmradeslNp i 
a possGSsioi:^ llrhich should be prized higher* than any •temporal •siicrifice 
mi^e in securing The Hindus, therefore, *being "he majonity party 

must fiiHt make approaches to the Muhamiiftidafis. To-day the ar 

, politically divided into many sub-communities. It w-as not so untij reoen 
ye^rs. TKe Muslims ruled our (country Tor £100 yei|p witlyvit somiguimlifaQ 
fs is shown py the fact that over 70 per cent, of tbd population is Hindi 
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•^ro-dUy, *the vibtainmept of control of affairs Oy a coimnunity .arises Jrom 
the expectation of pushifag forward comnaunal intorcets, with ^he result that 
th*) suboast^ wish ^ to share the spoil. In trying to share by commVinal 
^divisi'in thUy id^rie the commonwealth. Only an interest that can be 
obtained by common effort can be shared in common, in the endearour 
divide it irt6 different portions we may lose itg reajisation.^as a whole. 

A majority tommunity should therefore first be united amongst ^ them- 
selv^ and tl'"en offer to the other communities a substantial i^harc in the 
navionhood of litdia. A nation has its responsibilities as well as its rights. 
Rights are privileges; rjesponsibilities are the price paid for them. .The 
responsibilities and rights should counter-balance. The Mussulmans should 
have, a fsfir share of noth. Let them make their claim ^nd then examine 
where the demands are exorbitant and where fair, Givip what is 

fair — or even a little more than what is fair, and resist the unfair. -•The 
pri e of peace has to^be given. The majority can always afford to be 
generous. A ‘'sense of gratitude is a better bond than the reception of 
concrete benefits. ^ * ’ 

Politics is a vague science, hut it is a vast one. It jK'rtains to every 
nctivity of human existence. Domestic affairs are domestic politics,, all 
economic (piestihns ure a part of political economy. Everything that is 
indc't^’uiinate connected with human affairs is politics. Therefore, the main 
function of organised society, which is the consuinmation of tlie happy 
living together of mankind, is given the name^ 9 f “ polilits.*’ The govern- 
ment of peoples is not an easy task, for pi>ople nre a conglomeration of 
temperaments, and to devise a system of rule^hat will satisfy every meinher 
of the society is an impossible task. For a nation or a community to live 
fairly well together, they will liave to achieve a common mentality." For a 
country to l>e successful in self-rule, a (*ommoii political mentality higher 
Mian any individual mentality must develop. The collective mentality, if 
formed on the appreciation of the common good of the people as a -whole, 
iake.s for a state of peace. This re.suhs in actjuieswiit^* in the formation 
f a constitution by ivhicb, every individual in the higher intt»rest of all will 
<idapt his outlook to the r-ommon mind of th^ populace. India , to have a 
fyeaceful existence, freed from .subordination to an alien power, will have 
to develop such a common political mentality. This p re-sup posej» a ronuuon 
alacrity for sacrifice. If, therefore, the communal differenres are to be 
adjusted, all parties must be prepared to make reasonable sacrifices, I^et 
ns now' exanjine what those sncrifice.s .should he. 

The most difficult problem is that of Hindu-Muslim relations. A good 
t?ode of law and order, a constitution that will work witlioiit friction, '’the 
necessary measures of defence, freedom of individual vocrffion, non-inter- 
ference w’ith religiou.s con.wience— these and such other matters that arj 
indisputabh' tojr the geiicrnl welfare together, can be well provided for 
ivitho^ut il}h Hindu or Muslim having to make any i^al self-sacrifice. 

If for nothing else, .simply for the purpose of removing the fear, whether 
rightly or wrongly entertained, from the titinds of the minority coriitnuniiy, 
the majoritj' coinmunit/;' will have to accept some such solution. ■ 

Having proposed a comtitution on these lines, wv must considci Mn more 
detail ^ in w^hat special measure minority communities mqy desire to be 
specially , protected from dominance by a majority community. 

fe) The Law Courts to do equal justice to all, irrespective of com- 
ma Law^ is no respecter of person.s. 

(h) The army.vo defend the country. 

ir) Each n||in to be free to follow what calling or ^pr«*of6ssion he 
desires. . I 

Every man to bq free to worship according to his consciehee. « 
,(e) Taxes to apply to all copmunities without discrimination. 

(*/) Medidofl relief *ind educational facilities to be open to all citiaene., 
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• Xg) J&quiil opp<Nrtunitt6s^ of public fetTiacHiid stafc beoAt to fcS 
goaiittiteod. • 

• (h) Social customs and the^ rosjjeciive culture fi coSununitiee iot 
to be intelFferod with by other communities. 

Thesct and^ftuch oflier principles are at ttie root o^alf dem<^*ratic co^itu- 
tious. it is one thing to lay down, principles and quite another for 

them to be woeked up to in practice. Democracy ie maioriljjr .rule. 
Democracy decides by majority votes and, therefore, decisions may disregard 
accepted principles. It is necessary, thetefore, that fair treatment 
Id be en>>u|ed to minorities on lines 1 now suggest. 

(1^ l|| any Bill bearing on a matter of religion or custom, a com- 
* munity by a two-thirds majority may claiftt and obtain exemption 
from the application of the Bill. When such minority coninfanity 
exercises tfie right it should not have the power to Sontinue to take 
part •m discussion of, or vole on, the measure. 

CJ) 'rhe A?iihiimmadnn community will have reserved for them one- 
third of the seats in the Ontral Lt^gislature. 

o‘t) The elections will be by joint electorate. This will promoie better 
knowledge and appreciation of each other by the tw'o communities. 

(4) ThV> |»n>visiun of reserved .seats should not be laid down in ihe 
constitution hat slAu Id 1 m* ugrecMl to between the two communities 
by way of a coiiieiuftn. The Hindus should bind theinsolves to see 
that the result of the Muhammadan elections bear out the agre^ 

proportuiii. U the reijuired tii umber of Muhartinmdnns are not 

returned the IJindus with the leant votos will make room for the 
Muhamlnu<h^Il^ to the extent of their agretMl niunlH*r. I’nder this 
arfangement the majority community will awake to the necessity of 
nH*eting tlieir Muhammadan hrethern in a spirit of compromise. 
Failing an automatic adjustnamt of the ^ections in the right propor- 
tion. iMovKton siiouid be made for a stipulation to the same effect 

to he added to the eoiistitutiou after an interval ot five years from 

n;«»inaugurution. 'I his is the effective way to turn the two comiuuniiies 
into a tlemocratic frame of mind. The responsibility placed on the 
Hindus by this scheme is great. The Muhanmiadans are only asked 
to trust the inajoniy party. The majority party on tjie other hand 
will be on its trial as to the sincerity of its intentions in this regard. 
It it fads to keep its engagement, a c^onstitutiona) provision in favour 
of the ^Muharniiuidans should he made. 

^ This rc'crva lions of seats for the Muhnnuuadans need nq^ 
i[>reelude ilieiii from standing lor other seats, and #?vent.ua]ly if the 
Hindus ao('ept*tlie right kind of Muhammadan patriots. *it is possible 
to hope tliut re.serviition of communal ftmts may disappear entirely. 
At the same limo, it Avould l>e well if the Muhammadans can be 
pejsundod to allow tsvciliffes for tlie (flection of somci non-Muham- 
ntadaiis 4or Muhammadan reserved st»ats. Alter all* the Muhammada^ 
n«»t electefi because he is a Muslim because of his advocacy *oi 
the Muhaniuiadan iiiU^rest. The same principle would to a 

Muhanifluidan ,>t;iudiiig for a uun-Muhaminadan se!it, or Hindu 

standing for a Muslim seat. The great object in view is td bring flie 
iwo tsoiumuuitios so close* together politically that out coptact 

there may arise ii niutnul trust which mafr^ about a commog 

Indian •uitionality inmf aU religious or cbmmgtui^ alooftu»j|H. • 

• 0 

dif The public Mervice.s will go by merit. Conit>e^itive eitaminatigns 

should begin^roduood for every branch of Service, using ;that ^rm in a 
Vide sense to include civil .s^vi(*es, fubot*dinate depffttmenlaf %tV^ic€s, 
municipal and local board aptmintments, engineering, medicul' aii| 
mtlitary services. AU communities •must §ofnpet%Jor*thegi and the 
l>osti| will go by ihe number of marks. 
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*(7) It Uust be Ldi^jitted, ^owever, that a backward oouuntTaHy with^ 
limited resources lor the ^ucation of its members cannotc compete f>n 
e^ual term%^wi.h communities possessing rmpier rosources and bettor 
Quipped by the fact of thoir post constant use Educational and^ 
other developing facilities. Backward communities must, therelorei 
be provided wit/' wider and more special* facilities i^or education. 
This can be done by larger grants to their schools where they are at 
any disfidvantage, stipends for higher educati^, scholandiips for 
special brauVhos of education such as medical, electrical, and 
engineei'iug courses, •<^etc. 

^ VS)-wYet in spite, of the facilities mentioned in ^7)'Vbove, the back- 
ward community candidates may fail to enter the service in proportion 
to their number in the population and naturally they vi\;ald prefer 
to have some specitil provision made at least for the first few yeai’s. 
it may, tlieretore, be provided that a certain percentage in the service 
bo fixed for ilie minority community. But to dos**rvo appc/irit merit 
the Candida te must have passed the (^impelitivo elimination required 
for that servicH;, although he may not have obtained sufiicientiy high 
marks to bring him amongst the surxesslul candidatos. For example, 
suppose theVe are twenty vacancies in a department, and the percent- 
age fixcjd for the minority community is one-third uvis. t>) and that 
amongst the first twenty of liigh<*8t marks there are only three 
Muhammadans. The remaining three should then be taken from 
Muhammadan candidates next below t||ie siitwssful candidates. It 
should at the same time be provided in the interest of etti- 
ciency, that no candidate who has failed to si'cure at least one- 
third of the total number Oi marks or such other total as may 
be fixed by a Public Servi(« Commission should be considered 
fit for appointment. Thus will be ensured (1) a proper representation 
m the srevice of the minority community and (2) efficiency of tlie 
service. On the latter d«f>endB the good government of the country 
and surely the interc^.ts of the country as a whole must have preoe- 
dence over the interest of any individual community. 

All outstanding needs of a community cun thus be met l.y special 
ooncessions; but so far as possible, these concressions should be temporary. 
I do not mean thereby that the community for whom those concessions are 
made is to be deprived of them at the end of a fixed period, but that 
methods should be devised to raise the comniunily within a fixed |>eriod to 
come up to the standard of equipment and efficiency of the^ majority com- 
munity. The process .should be that of levelling up the backward, not^of 
levelling down the advanced, communities. 

<■ H J 

It should be ' iearly undertsood that a caste or sub-section is not .-taken 
in anything I have wTitten as a conuounity. Tho Hnndu community, for 
example, compri.ws many castes — Brahmins, Banias, non-Brahmins, 
Untouchables, etc. Castes and sub-sections are the bane of India. Most 
English wTit rs have denounced the caste system and yet curiouslv enough, 
the Simon Commission wished in effect, by the method of sepa-ate etecioratos, 
to perpetftate politically in *tbe constitution the caste system! The fc/to, no 
doubt, have to be faccid but the measures devised for that purpose should be 
such as tc mouUf facts into harmony and not to {>erpetuat« objectionable 
features, thereby aggravating difficulties ig the way of welding together 
an nndividv!(y nation, which alone can make lor successful democratic govern- 
ment. By all menos prtvide for the partially developed communities, but 
let the provision suen as will raise therr. to th'? stature of grown-up com- 
manitie.s, and not ^uch as would keep them for ever in th<>^ •^>osition of 
mere punilage. 

f^ilhW do" religions always make communities. The Hindu conglomera- 
tion i*’ all-embracing. The Vaishnarites, Shaivitos, the Shaktas, the Ji^ins 
have vanc4 religipus conceptions, but are all classed as Hindus. The poll* 
iical mentality of the Hi^iidu of these and other sub-sections is identioaK 
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Theao elements in their ovft iatereat and ^ in tSe^ greater interest ef tlie* 
Gou^tiy^ vouyi ^ wey to combing to make one ail-exnbrjicing Hindu com* 
munity for national purposeti^ 

• • 

^ The Muslims are a distinct poopfe. 'fbeir religion, culture; customs^^ 
tempornment, ogtlook on liie, and outlook eii self and ^theri as different 
from that of the Hindu. Thus the Hindu and his National brother, (he 
Qdussufinan,* are distinct communities. It follows that they w'ill have to 
make reciprocal con^ssions to come together for nation#] #nds. * 1 
made in this paper suggestionsf for such a rapirrochemeni. Any constructive 
;cnftci8m of this scheme and alternative suggestioiU on these lines will be 
welcome, for luyeaim is to tind a way of accommodation and •peace, in 
pursuit of the great ideal of the eventual unification of the Indian people. 

• ♦ •. • 

Yhe foregoing proposals apply to the Central Government Constitution. 
The following are piy suggestions for meeting the claims of minorities® in 
respeci td the Provinces; — * 

• • 

(a) llesorved* scats in proportion to population. 

{b) Competitive examinations for services with provisions ssinyiar 
* to tbo|e in the Central Government. • 

(c) Ucpresenlation in st^rvietjs in proportion to population. 

(d) A majority coniinunity cannot reasonably claim reserved seats, 
for it has the means di‘ securing at least its requisite number. 

(e) The fight flotween®lhe sub>commiinitics of the main community 

is not a national fight and should not be provided for in the * 
ednstitution. » 

As the Hindu religion is one and yet the castes are many, so is the 
Muhamnuukin religion one and yet there are many tribes among the 
Muslims- -Shi as, Sunnis, liorahs, Pathans, Meinons, Khojas, etc. It is 
conceivable that thescf several denominations on the analogy of the 

Hindus separatists of recent growth, ask for* separate electorates. It 
bcdioves the Hindus to wipe out the exclusive attitude of caste and it ecjually 
bidiovos the Muluimmacians to ask only for temporary concessions which 
should automatically disappear with the growth of true nationality. 

The religious distinctions will remain, a certain individuality in culture 
and oustotiiA will ^lersist, and differences of temperament will continue. 
Yet there i» no reason why the two great communities of India should not 
britm a coinmoif purpose to the affairs of the country as a whole. India 
cannot stand outside the world of to>day; for good or evil the world is in 
the grip <il deuuioracy, and India cannot he an exception. It may Ije that 
<nctatot$hip will follow as it has under various disguises in some countries 
of the West. But ou# prest^nt concern is w'ith the world St lj#ge on tlie 
coiiiiiion platform of democratic principle. • • 

• 

The Muhamniadun.s think that they have a good opportunity for a bargain. 
The Hitu^i#i must make a fair compromise if they are to attain a com- 
radeship which may promote the ultimate object of the combined nationality 
that ahiiie can make for self-government. If •the compromise ia really 
inimical to such a chamH) it would be better to refuse "to come to tex#ns and 
suffer the consequences of rupture, fur that might induce the Muhammadans 
to realise, at a later stage at least, the disadvantage of a dividdU liouse® 
Aftof all, Muhammadans always udl us that they sbaVe the I^ifi^u desjre 
for^a self-governed India. ^ ‘ * 

DifficultieB are to be mA, confronted, and overcome. should noj 

be used as an^excuae for ke«q)ing India from •Ihci path of #dvunceiftent. 
8ei#ch for a tcmipqracy or momentary advantage, bne may lose t}^e «u^tauee. 
lUu belter to wait and hope than^to surHlnder a principlb and acAf>t » 
idoub*tful bsnefft. He gathers ripe fruit<^who waits for the season. 

• 

^Miovtm^ber 9f^^t 19SI. 
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«** r 

.'JkfBltOXAKDCH 'ok BUDS OC D18CC88IOK, Nf)8. Y, VI, Vll, 8H9 VXfi. 

By Sir F^rahhdthankar Pattani. 

Hud V. 

- "* 

Thb IfttmSTBT ANP ITS BCLAT10N8 WITH TBB PBOIBLATUBB. 

(i) Proceeding on the basis {see paragraph 9 of this suh-^Committee's 
Second Beport), that tExecutive power and authority vnU*^v€st m the Crown 
reirresenfed by the Govemor-Generxdy how are the Govtmor^Generars 
Ministers to he appointed f 1$ there necessarily to be a Prime jiiinister and 
if so, is the selection and appointment of the other Ministers to he made 
invariably, and as a eonetituiional necessity, through himf 

The Executive Power and authority will vest in the Crown represented 
by the Governor-General. There will be a Ministry advise the Governor- 
General, headed by the Prime Minister, through whom other Ministers 
win be appointed by the Governor-General as a constitutions^ necessity. 

(ii) TTVmf is to he the number of the Federal Ministers, or if no number 
is to be prescribed by the constitution^ by whtit authority is the number in 
practice to he determined and modified f ^ 

Ordinarily, there should be no number of -the Fedi^ral Ministry prescribed 
by the eonstitution ; but as we are now starting with a iiea' constitution, it 
would be well to lay down the number as nec4>8sitated by the convenient 
grouping of subjects within the orbit of Federal functions. The list, of 
subjects provisionally drawn up last year aould suggest the following 
portfolios : — 

(1> Army and Foreign Relations. 

(2) Finance. ^ 

(3) Commerce and Industry (including Communications). 

‘4) Law’ (including Legislative Department). 

^5) General Departments. 

The nuinber of Fedora! Ministers may be modified in the light of future 
needs, and the authority for additions and alterations w’ill ordinarily be the 
Ministry, guided as it should be by the Legislature that will have to santv 
tion the cost of the same. 

<•’ 

(iii) Is provision to hr mode for the representation id. the Council of 
Ministers of 

(q} fht* States and British India respcttively .^and/or 

(b) of different cJisses, communities or interests; if so, of v^hat 
classes, communities or interests f 

The coiTHtitution should make no provision of a distingui.shing c haracter, 
Tor the purpose of inclusion in the Federal Mini.stry, of ifle representatives 
of particular interests — the States, British India, or any classes or com- 
munities, as the insertion of any such statutory clause, apan from the 
impraHioability of satisfying all varieties of .separate interests aa at pres^mt 
known, will make little for the unity, vi^jour and cohesion — so essential in 
all Executive Bodies. In practice, however, us "every formation of the 
Ministry w’ill be based Sm the administmtive talents of the ^respective Mem- 
bers of the MirtlTitry ‘as well as on their qualities of leadership as illustrated 
’in the following they can consmand in the Legislature, the m^ijority at the 
'Head of Government at f.ny time will include in the. Ministry a sufficient 
rep^euentation interests ®hawiionizing with the policy of the day. is 
only by this means that the counti^ can move healthily in the dir^ion of 
demo'iratic national goyernment, ns distinguished from government of 
T^tereoty^d interests audf communities. 
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(w) If theft mre to %e mch representative Ministers, theif respeeii^ 
numbers to be pnpicTthed eithfr in the cousiitution iiselyofTby instruc^ons 
to the Oovemor^Gentral f 

^Tbis question^does i\pt in view of tie opinion #xprefi8^ in (iii) 

ehove, * • • 

• (v) fb) li^what serue are Ministers to he responsible to the J[^eg%4(itipret 
(h) Is this responsibility ^ he collective f And if «o, • * 

(c) Is such collective rtsihnsibility io he recognised and expressed in 
tfie iomtitutionf • ^ 

(d) Miniaters will be responsible to the Legislature in the same waljr as 
at Westminister, ^{ubject to tlie provision of a no-eonfidence vote, as detailed 
in Sqctidn 7 {h) below. Fiiiidaiiiientaliy they owe tl^eir existence in ofiice 
to the support of the majnrit\ ol the l^^egislature. The relationship 
the Ministiry and the* Ijegislattire is of a reciprocal character. The Ministers 
will guide the fiegtslalure and will, iti turn, allow tbenistdvcs to be guided 
by the sense of the* Ij4?gislalure. From their position of authority and 
^intimate knowledge of the working i>f the machinery of Government, tl^py 
will give a l€?ad to the country and tlioir day-to-tlay contact %ith the Lt^gis- 
lature will euable them to appreciate how tar the Legislature can resfiond 
to their measures. 

(h) and (c) The responsibihiy of the Ministi'y to the Legislature is to be 
collective, and this txdlecjiive nature of the responsibility should V»e recognised 
and expre-sMod in the const it utfoii. Fnless responsibility is collective, the 
Ministry laiinot govern as a uniteil body, ('i^lleciive responsiiiility alone will 
make foi* unity arnl steady enforcement* of policy. Collective rt^sponsi bilily 
also involves collective fall, and it is the ri:»cognition of this fact that lends 
stability to the Ministry, for collective dismi.ssal of the Ministry is not 
likely to he •lightly conceived by the Legislature. It is easy to break an 
individual Minister; it is not so easy to defeat a w'hole Ministry. 

(vi) Whnt is io he the relationship of the persons appointed by the 
(rovernor-trcneral to assist him in the administration of the “ reserved 
1 H>rt folios io — 

(o) fhe legislature f — .4rc they, e.g., to be or become members of one 
Of other Chamber \riih the usual rights as such to speak and vote, 
or are they merely to har* fhe right to speak in either Chamber^ trith 
fo power to vo^e f • 

(h) The Counril of Ministers f — .4r<’ they, e.g.. to attend all MeeHngs 
^of Ministers or only irhcn tiirrctrd to do so by the iVorf nior-(?cnera/ 

(a) The relationship of tlie persons appointed by the Governor-General 
to%issii-t in the administration of the ** Jte.served ■ * portfolios to the 

Legislatute will be simi^ir to the relationship of any other Ministers, that 
is. they will have the usual right, as Meinlx^rs trf either House, to sI>^ak 
iTiiu] vote. 

(h) There should Iw no separate Council of Ministers of IJeserved 
4[>epnrtnienlS* as fji.stinct from other Ministers of tluf Cahiwet. They will 
d>e in charge of tlie special Reserved ” |»ortfolios. .but they will attend all 
Imeetings m the Cabinet. Similarly, the whole Cabinet wiill have an advisory 
voice in the (ronsideration of matters connected with the “ Reserve^ ^ I>e- 
partments, the final decision of which may. however, lie with the GoreTnor- 
General. Tlie coalescing of the tw# parts of the administration wiU be the 
'toughest pr^lem of the Federal Government, the solution of wWch can bfi 
had anly in the frequent coming toge^er for consultatitm of Ministers-^ 
“ Reserved ” and •others— undtr the Frestdency of the Prime Mihister, af is 
the case in unitary Cabinet. Routine matterfS will, of qpurse, he dealt 
with^hy the Member# iik charge of each Department/ # • 

(tii^ Could the eanstitution itself, ms distinct •from consfifutional u$^ 
hud practice, appropriately purport, to prescribe and define--- • ^ . 

* (a) The circumstances in which a Mikistry Hs^to tefretem 

^ to kdve lost the oonfidence of the Legitlainre, and in which it ii 
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(h) The circumstances in which “ in the iwteresim 9/ stabUit^ m 
advmMe xt:^t€\^hould not . , . necesscriiy involve ike resiffnatum of 
a hfinistry (Second 'Report of Federal Struct^ure sub-'Obmmiitet^ 
Section t?,5) — havin{f regard to the fart that^ inr general^ 4n * 
Parhamentcry^ systems of (iovertment an advi^rse vofe does not neces- 
sarily involve a Ministry's resignation f ^ 

(c) Whether or not a Ministry would he justi^ed in retaining o0trt 
if on any given matter they are nccorr^ed the support of one Chamber 
but denied that t/ the other f 

(a) This must be left to the discretion of the Ministry^ and the Ministry 
in special circumstances may do well to he j^tiided hy the Governor^Creneral. 

(&) An adverse vet® should not necessarily involve the reeig^atfon of a 
Mrnistry. The constitution should provide for a distinct clause to the effec't 
that a direct vot-e of no-confidenoe in the Ministry alone will force the 
resi;;nation of the Ministry. It must be recognised at tCie same time that 
although the requisite percentage of votes in favour of a no-confidence motion 
may not bo available, frequent adverse votes hy bare majority should induce 
resignation l)eo»>use of the fact that constant hindrances may vitiate the 
smooth working of the Government, and it would Im? in the interest both of 
the country and the Minist^ that there should lie a change. Where a 
'Ministry insists upon remaining in power in spite of constant defeats, the 
Governor-General will ha%'e the power, under Instrument of Instructions, 
to advise the Ministry to resign or to dissolvaitlie Hxmse on the advice of the 
Prime Minister as circumstances may demand. 

(c) In the circumstance, the vote jf a joint session of both Housed should 
he invited; and in the event of a direct vote of censure not maturing, 
the question whether or not a Ministry would l)e justified in retaining office, 
if on any given matter the joint session refuses to support the Ministry, 
should be left to the Cabinet ns detailed in (h) above. 

(viii) Would stability *'e secured in jyractiee hy an express provision in 
the. constitution that a vote of no-con fxflence in the Ministry is not effective 
unless it is carried hy a vote of not less than two-thirds (or some other 
arbitrarily fi^cd proportion) of the members present and voting (or of the 
total membership of one or both Cham,htrs)t 

Yes. Stability will he ensured if it is provided that a vote of no- 
confidence in the Ministry will not he effective unless it is carried by a vot<‘ 
of not less than two-thirds of the Members of the I^egislature present, both 
houses voting together. 

(ix) Is it possible to secure^ without impairing the unity o) the Legidature, 
the expressed desire of the States that their representatives should tahe { .o 
port in thi discussion of British^Indian affairs! 

If so, would this he saimfaciorily effected hy providing in the constitution 
that all purely Rritish-Indian matters should stand referred to a Committee , 
consisting of all the Rritish-Indian representatives or to a standing com- 
mittee of t)i.em? * • .< . 

, Would it he possible to. exclude the representatives oj the Slates from . 
votingt^on any ssieh Bfitish^Indian matter which the Ministry, havi^ experi- 
enced, oc aniietpating an adverse decision from the Britkh-Indian repre- 
^sentaiives, decided to bring before the Legislature as a whole as a matter of 
’Confidenoj\- • 

Yes. The express desire of the States that their representatives should 
•take, no part inrthe 'discussion of Britisk-Indinri affairs shruld he exptassly 
'provided* for in the constitution. Interference in the iiftqv^ial affairs of 
%he State? could only he prevented tiius. All purely British-Indian matters 
shouW stand »of erred to a^ Oemmittee consisting of r.ll *‘the Brirish-Inm^an 
representatives. This provision will Hpply to both the Chambers, uhe 
representatives of the States cainot, however, be excluded from voting 
.when a dir^ motion, bl no-cGnfidonce is to ^ brought foiward for ^he 
reason that 4ihey have an influence in the formation of the Minictry ; but they, 
sh(^uld not take part in matters of exclurively british-Indian ooncerlt on 
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Uia% from tbo diiOUMon may ariao the ^oostaoii of waig^ of 
coiifidenoe. Tho tio-coniicfeiice '* noolutioo should hh m ddimte 
seimratsly broughi fonrard. ^ 

Head VI. 

DtHTBlBl^foN or Ll^lSLATtVB POWRUS BJRTWtKN THE FkOKIUL Sm> PeOW^CUI/ 
LEinstATriixs : rffkct w the States of Lbgihlatiok rklatiho to 
^ Federal StnuEcrs. ^ • 

(i) 1% the coMetitution to declare in terms ihat %he Ugulatit^ powers of 
the Federal Legislature and of the Provincial Legislature are confined 
r4:gtecth>tl]f*to^ the spheres of Federal (and Central) subjects and Provincial 
siwiecte f * 

^(Note: Under the present Government of India Act, it will he 
rcmcntl)crM^^the combined effect of Sections C.5, <i»<i SOa, may he 
broadly stated as being ihat there is no statutory distinction between 
the. extent of the legislative power of the Central Legislature and the 
Laji^lahire of a Province, except that the compeifnre of the hitter 
docs not extend beyond the proidndal houmkiries. While, tkireforef 
there arc jyrovisions* designed to ensxire that without the previous 
assent of the Gorernor-ltencral, neither body shall invade the spher'e 
assigned fn the oihePhy the alloration of suhiects under the Devolution 
Jiulcs, the. fuiSifion rcfffains as it was before the Act of jgVJ, that no 
Aet passed by either is challengeable on the if round that if could be 
m^oltdly rnociid only by the otu%T. /Iw affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion \couid, iherefon, alter Ihts position.) 

Yoh. 

Tho autoinmiy of Provinces postulates this distinction. If 
a rase arises u’lu»n:*in the res|>cctive authority of one or the other is 
in doubt, tl»e Federal Government will, v t)fe first instance, decide 
whether llie spliere of influence in regard to that particular matter is 
Federal or Provincia), provtde<l that the Province will h.ivo tiie option 
of Eiking the inatti’r lo the Federal C’ourt if it so desin d. TIjc distinc- 
tion hecfunes all the nuuv nwessary of the nature of sovereign 

autonomy of the Indian Htales, 

/ii) li'/of!rr arc tjie nu^idunl hffisJafivc. powers to lie? 

The rcsiduai legislative powers should lie with the Federal Government 
in#r€^gMrd to Provinces hut not with regard to the Indian States. Tlie 
ProviiK‘«^s so I'tv iuive been under the control of the rnitary Central Govern- 
-^iu'nt,^ho will under the new constitution rtdease certain fiowers in favoTiR 
of thc»ProvincevS. The Provinc<*s, in a way, would he granlees.^and cannot, 
therefore, claim rcsiif^ial pow<*rs. In Iht* case the States, it is the •States 
that delegate certain specifu*d authority to the Crown only for the specffic 
{lurposa* of bringing about federation ; and being the reservoir of inherent 
iniernal Jitwereignty they are entitled to retain *all , the residual powers, ^ 

' (iiil fs it tiP be taken as ncretded docirine that ** it is of the essence of 
a fedc.nd const iiuiion fhnf the t^nnetmenfs of thf Fcfferal Lcgislat urc actittg 
withw its Irgid stape should have full force and effect f/i joi/ri/iowf unif,< 
eomfcrised in the. Federation (First Jfeport of Federal Structure mhiCoju- 
mittee^ Serfion S) and that cogsequently Acts of the Federal^ tjegislature 
^leliting to Fedeml .Subjects u^l apply proprio vig?ir«j to th^* h^rritory of 
the fliaify embers of the Federpimn in the sa^if^ uny^and to the sqfnes 
rhcMt as fheff^ trill apply to ih^ Provinces f ** . * 

Yes. Kbdetmonts of the Federal lA^gislatare acting withirf it« lejv»l 
sr«pe should ord^nry'ily have full force and effect througnont u^ita com- 
l^isin^ the federation. This will pOppIy tto tiiie Provincea without* i^ituht, 
in •the case of the States, liowei'er, if they show reluctance in the matter^ 
iihe remddr is for them to adopt the flder|il lawf^as thej^ cedi wjtWit'* any ' 


*Sectign 67 (2), Clauses (i), and (iii). 
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‘ . * • 

modification, so tbat there mey be no dtssimilarity iw the efl^ticaiioii 
Ffdera\ liegitflhtioii^ »• 

^ (iv) Evem if the answer to qve'itian^(i) is in {/enerat ^ the afflhnaHve, 
are the Feite^'nl and Provincial ^7i€(jislainres to retain in any ir.ywct co?i-^ 
eurre^nt powers of Lea^’slathtirt If so, in what \esp^tts or Vn relation to 
what subjects (or aspects of subjects)? ^ , 

\W; the cotfourrent powers of legislation will chiefly We in relation to: — 

(1) Subjects on whmh it is constitutionally valid for both legislatures 
to LawS; e.g,, Laws relating to bankruptcy, property, civil anM 
cfimiifal law pr^dure — or provincial trade, tritvfic and cx>in- 
munications. 

(2) Matters of a i^ocial or welfare nature which, although pi^ovip- 
have an all-India importance requiring Federal legislation, e.g., 

marriage *laws, prohibition of intoxicants, conditions of labous classt^s 
in relation to housing, insurance, etc. 

(v) If on any matter there are to be concurrent jtowers arc federal laws 
to pi t vail over pirjvincM la ws on the some mhject * 

Yes. < • 

(vi^ Is the question of ultra vires legislation to he hft exclusively to the 
Courts, or is any machinery practicable which would prerenf the question of 
ultra ^"ires arising or of restricting inconvcnimdi, trhen it does arise [cf. 
Government of India Aff, Section 84 (^) Icist ei(^\t Unci^. 

The cpiestion of ultra vires legislation should he left exclusively to the 
Courts; but it may he agreed that the Federal Government with aegard 
to Federal Legislation, and the Central Government with rt^gard to Central 
Legislation, may, in the first instamx?, decide any cpiestlon of this nature, 
leaving always to the other party concerned freedom to take the cU4s.e to the 
Courts. 


Hrai» VII. 

AnMimSTRATIVE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Tllk STATES, 

AND THE PbOVINCES. ‘ 

(i) In relation to Federal Subjects^ what precisely is to he the range of 
of administrative authority exercisable by the Federal (ro\t:rnmnif over (he 
units of the Federation? 

The range of administrative authority exercisable by the Fe leral Govern- 
, qient over the units of the federation in relation to federal subjects should be 
full, but it ijj suggested that in the interest of smooth and frictionlessVork*^' 
ing, the units may exercise this authority us age*:ts of the Federal 
Government. • 

(ii) In relation to Federal Subjects^ is any distinction fo he drawn between 
fhe extent op the authority exercisable by the Federal Oovemment^over the 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and fhe States Gx^vernnicnis on , 

the other p ^ , 

If it ik intended that* the Federal Government, by a direct n^oohinery, will 
exgtcire ^tii{thority in relation to federal subjects in the Provim^s, the States 
would insist ^that they should be left to exfreise this authority themselves 
as agents oV the Federal Government. They may not object to a proviso 
t/iaf the Federal Goverqmibnt may detail an officer to exercise that authority 
in a &wate that may fail to carry out^ thiif' administrative obligation. The 
‘qufBtion whether a particular State has failed in its obligation shoEild be left 
to the f edori^ Court, •* . #i 

(lil^ hn relation to Central SilhjecU^ w the authority' exercisable by thq 
.Fedeidl Government over provincial Government to be the same in 
extent &nd charact^ as thfst execeisable over the Provinces in rehfian tor 
FdSexdt Subjeefs t 



{ir)^n Teta^M to Pr^neUl SuVfetli^ it Ftiend dqfftmmeni to be 
■enpo^red to txehite oily tufHS^itton and for control gver t^ejpimi%istratiof^ 
of these tuiMeett hp Ftovineud Governments If so, over vmat tUbjectfor 
dkiAfet of auhiecit ana for for what parposesf ^ * 

^ far aa poscable thara sliould be no anplhrinion Q|id*coatro1 by the 
Federal Gorernmetit in relation to Provincial ^siibjectB. In relation to tW 
ilRernal ^affains of tbe^Btaten, the Federal Government will ha^e nathing 
♦to do. The queation oT stipervifuon or control should really^ariHo only in* 
oaaes of inter-nrovinoial differenltw* 


h»ad vm. 

Tire Fkdbbal Court. 

(1) Shoul 3 meptbefs of the Federal Court he appointed by the Crown and 
on what tenure f • 

All jndgea will lie appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of tho 
E«ecntite Council. 

Jiidgea will he appointed without limit of time, and will not be remov- 
able before the retiring nge except by reHolotion of both hon«e«, and that only 
on charges. 

(ii) Should the Court #oec amoriffinal aud nti appeltale jurMirtion^ or 
only an appellate f 

Only A^ifiellnte Jurisdiction. 

fiii) Should the Court have an exelusive original juriuUetion^ e.g., in 
the following g^atiers (non-fu^tleiahle matters heing mluded): 

(a) disputes heiwfen the Federation and a State or n Province in 
any matter inmlving the interffTetation of the^eonsiiiution ; 

(b) disputes hehveen two States, two Ptorinres^ or n State, and o 
province, in any matter involving the interpretation of the 
eonstituUon. 

(r) the interryrefation of agreements hetween the Federal Govern- 
ment and a State or a Prorinre, or between ttvo States or two 
Provinres, or heUgeen a State and a Province ^ and any question aris- 
ing thereunder, 

*Yes,^n regard to (a), (h) and (c). 

(iv) Should the fjourt have an eitelusive appellate jurisdietion from State 
Couf%t andvProvincial JTigh Courfs, e.g., in any matter involving the inter- 
pretation oj the constitutjpn. • 

Yea — in any matter involving the interpretation 8f the con.stitution. 

^ fv> Should provision he made for special ref treses hy the Governor- 
General to thc^ Court as under ♦Sfrfion 4 of the Judicial Coiqmittee Arf, 
JSHf 
^Yea. 

• fvi) Should therF he a right of appeal from the Federal (^ourt fdj #4« 
Privy Council an of right or hy leave of the Courf, the right of the Crntcn 
io^ grqntv special leave to appeal to hf preserved in all easts ^ 

fvii) What provision should he made fgr the enforceme%h^of thg judgments 
nof the in ^e*^tafes and tn the Vrordnees respectively f * * , * 

No apfieal to®<lie Priw Council, but the riglTt the Crown to grant 
ane<!tal deave to nofieal tq he preserved in all engen. In raises o4 
enforc^anent *of the judgmentR of the fhnrtn in tlie Btntea and in th^ 
Prifrinrx^s reapec^tively, the Federal Gover|m«ilt will take measures •tg 
enf Orem them. *Tho question whether or not ihofn has dieen bhing 

one.ftf fact and, liierefore, a justiciable matteri wUl be witnin the conspetemx* 
of the Fi^eral Court. ^ ^ 
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m posmoif of tri bo-oallid bvav^lkr Statsb, 

the Baja cf Ktrea. 

The Bo-onlled smaller Statx^s have a feeling of genuine app^ei!u.ioii thmt 
ill the Federal Houses of small sises their interests n&y not receive adequate* 
and legitimate insnranoe heentise of thei^; meagre strength in thesn. In 
regard to the Upper House where a variety of indelini^^e factors will ^viyii 
the qncKitton of the .apportionment of seats between the .states they fee* that 
a llmall Honse will not afford them siifhcient scope for their proper reprcA 
sentation. The paucity of seats and the priority of the oiaiins of the bigger 
princes will hardly 'make it nossihle for them to have such a numerical 
strength ac they may he entitled to in consideration *of their resources and 
general importance. This anxiety is not so actuate in ^he rise of the liowor 
Honse. where a definite princinle of representation has l»een agreed upon, 
namely, population. Nevertheless, a larger Lower House than .W) would 
Also he a n^ssity if the various interests comprising the so-cnlkd lesser 
Ststes’ groups are to receive their fair representation, and also for main- 
taining the requisite balance in the relative strength of the two Houses, 
when the Upper House is enlarged. 

In view of the difficulty in the distribution of seats in a small Honse, 
a claim has been made hv H. H, the Chief. Pahih or Panpli. for 150 seats for 
the States* representation in the Upper House, and T entindy associate 
myself with it. The difficultv ol making ndenuate provision «or sihhuoI 
constituencies in small Houses has also been realisi'd hv some of the British 
Indian delegates, and thev too have similarlv urged the necessity and de.sir- 
ability of having c'omparativ’elv larger Houses. 

Allotment of 125 seats for all the States will hardlx^ meet the require- 
ments of the situation, much less wdll the provision of 100 seats as suggi>sted 
by some. This figure of 125 ha.s been com*eived under the h<dief that the 
model of tVie con-stitution of the ChamW*r of Princt^s will also prove suitahle 
end accentahle to all concerned in the framing of the stnictnr, of the UpiK»r 
Federal House. It is sought to provide 100 seats to the permanent men»»M»rs 
who have at pre.sent direct representation in their own right, and 12 
to the five groups in the second class who are representfvl through repre- 
sentative members, and 4 to the third class eronn comprising estates and 
jagirs who have at present no repriyentation whatsoever. 

Tt may he submitted hero that the constitution of the .Chamber of Princes 
does not appear to he founded on a iust and enuitnhle basis so far as the 
claim of the first few hir Rtatea and some of the second class^ Rtate« are 
oonceriiied. 'As a result of the existence of this improper classification some 
of the bigger Rtntes Nave persi,stent1v disassneiated themselves from the 
Chamber, and the smaller Rtates have also been protesting against their - 
excliisiiyi from the Chamber in their own rieht. in eonseciuenee of the imposi- 
tion of invidious distinctions and unfair discriminations. memh. rs 

of tJjie Chamber of Pdneea in their own right have l>een admitted into the 
Chamber primnri’y in consideration of their salutes. Rome have received 
perm^anent lenresentation in virtue of their enioving hHth of these qualify 
r?ikirns. Tn resnect of this class of Rtates who constitute the mnior hulk of 
the CKsmher. thi^ smaller Rtates havesnothing to sav, hut ns regaMs those 
‘ w^'ose »iTIgihiHtv to permanent representation in the Chnmlier is based merely 
on salutes fj'ir son^ ailed higher degreq of in^mnl autonomy, which i.i manv 
bases IS hot *V»t all of a superior order than that possessed hv manv of the 
second class States, it felt that the discrimination is unfair, specially where 
the a*>Rqnee of salute "in the case of some of the 15 m f iler Rtates is t-ounter- 
^alanced by greater roriources, hig^rcr area and larger nopulatiofi. 

. ^ * Rnlntea it is submitted shenid not he the sole criterion or even the 
prir^unle crihurion fur individual representation in the Federal Upper House 
. on the analogy of the 01>amher constitution. These are mo.-e associated with 
the fierson or house tWe ruler, and they are no index to the character of 
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•the Slftto whiclele moree appropriately represeniod by oilier* factoni auch aiL 
re^urcesy urea aud^ liopulaiion^aeic* • 

Many ae&md cfloM^iates lui 1 have lubtitftlod, enjoy internal antonoiny 
%lilbh la in no way inferior to JLhat enjoyed by the ainuiler HtaUiS tia the firat 
eltiaa/ and where tooro exftt dinerencos they murur^iot Bo^itu^h owiii{( to tb^ 
i^ierenty character of the State or Staten loncerned, hut to the varying 
^ Poiiouvi adopted by tbeidiffercnt I^al Governitienis in recogtiuiugf the etatai^ 
and power of the Staten under 

, a result of t|)e rec^ognition of the existing ^unfair discrinii nations 
bdiwapn some of tha first and second class States in the (daintier, % State 
was r^ntly promoted from the second class to the first class, and fiirtner 
investigations ••re* being instituted by the Government to ascertain what 
other States are labouring under a similar injustice 'and to rectify thoig 
anomalous positions. •In consequcnco of this enriiiiry several States of toe 
second class ar6|ex^cted to l>o accorded their rightful i>osition in tlio first 
class. Thcfso possible iMToinoiions have to Ik^ kept in \iow, and liearing in 
mind the fact that the present strength of 12 representatives of the smaller 
Btatos jvhich is hardly just or adequate, will need enhaii(rc;n|{[^nt and thtft 
reprcK«}ntation iwill have to Ix) provided for the third class group of Ksta^, 
1 siibnat that the case for a larger House is obvious. 

The anomalies in the constitution of the Chamlwr of Princes are manifest, 
and their reproduction in theaFederal Ppper House will be niiuous to the 
interests and just aspirations of^tho smalier Slates. Here i wish to point 
out that whereas the ChainlKT of Prim*es is a consultative and advisory 
liody, tho^ Federal Chambers will be legislative bodies, while the smaller 
BUitos could, in the ChaiidM.‘r of Princes, endure the injustices einlKKlitKi in 
its constitution and its consecKueiices, they can hardly afford to do this in 
the case of a^^gislative Chamber, whose decisions will have a vital and far 
reaching effect on their interests. 

However, us the apportionment of seats lietween the States infer is 
proposc*d to Im) taken ui> in the first instaiico by the Chamber, 1 do not 
pro|>ose tf» ex|>ntiiite t>n this subject any further than is necessary to clearly 
state the prei^mt position in regard to the Chatiib<*r of PriiKi^s, and nientiou 
tbs evils its cHinsVitutioii harlajurs. It is jamsiblo though very unlikely, that 
a satisfactory solution may Im arrived at without tho intervention of an out- 
side ogeiury. 

In connortion witif the question of vacant scats couMHiuenl on the 
dfK‘ision of some ofi»the Slates not to enter the Federation, 1 bt'g to submit 
that s#nio of tho mnaller StatOvS are oppbstHl to the idea of the 8c>ats allotted 
t<» them and nurunning vacant iHUiig ixrupied, even for tho time Iwiiig, by 
oihfy* Biatas or groups of States. This may h ad to < oiis4‘qu«MKv> w hich may 
Ilf prcjudlbial to their iulerests. 

For tho present my claim on behalf of the smalU^r States would lio for^a 
somparativedy larger House which would provi«le tho States with IfiO seats. 
Tho Lower House will also need a corrosinmdiug increase for the mainteu- 
twice of thofilbcesHary haliince Indween the two Houses,* and fpr pftventing 
\i\S ccinstiiut^ticies Aoin lH.<cuiniiig ttnntanageablo and ^inconveniently larj[e in 
dieir siee. * 
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ANNK.\HJIK IP. 

URfRKBBNTATlON OF THX SHALLICfi SPATES. 

3#cnfo?'andum by the Baja of ^rila: 

^•1 feel it incumbent upon me in the intenests of the smaller States, 

I hafe the honour to represent at the Round Tab!# yonfetemee^ to«ma|[ie 
kiKfwn the broad and tentative views held by me and other States in relation * 
to the Vexed question of rejlresentadion in Hie Fdderal Legislature* 



It is & source, of satisfaction to ns that it was ionnd ^^^ossibto tills yeAr‘ 
to Lcoure Kcpi^ei^taiioii for the smaller States at the Cofiferenc^ the exdii^ 
sion of which on the last occasion was the cause of iTiueh inisipeinft. Kow 
that tlie pioceedin^ of the I’ast sitting of the Federal Stroctore CommiileflS 
have been made ai^'lable^ it is iKissibie to wm ah informed oriticisin from 
our angle of vision ; indeed, • simw they were pnblished, W9 Jbave ^^beett |jt 
pdins to git^e them most cardui and thoughtful study. \Vliile vei^ ckssirous ^ 
of not proving in any wtiy an obstacle fn the solution of so delicate a 
problem, which so lar^ly concerns the future welfare of India as a *';^hote, 
we must admit thtit»>we are equally sealous to secure j^fopor and adequaUi 
safeguards for ourselves at a time arlien sands are shifting so rapidly. , 

The problem may for convenience lie stated under thiee' laain, heads:— • 

(1) ClassificalSion of the States on the basis of sovereignty; 

(2) The means by which the homogeneity of the States might bW 

secured ,* ^ ^ * 

(;)) The best method of securing an adequate measure of repre- 
sentation for all the States. • 

It ]s of interest liere to note a fact which, perhaps, is sinnetimes lost sight 
of, namely, that many of the so-called smaller States are auionotnotis in 
therns(*{ves. Disregarding for the piir{K>so of this examination those varie- 
ties and complex iites of treaties, engagentents^kfaiul Sanads, which adniiiWdly 
are difficult of classihcatioii, nil the States, '*^big anu small, in categories now 
referred to as class i or If, enjoy the same degree of guarantee security 
from external interference. The Paramount Power, too, owes them 
obligations, as it does to those States, larger perhai>s, now classified as class 
1 States, or even those in class 1, which are smaller than those in class 11, 
which enjoy the right of metnlH»rslitp of the Ohamlier of Princes in their 
own right. In addition to this the class H States, us they are called, 
are sovereign in their own terriiorkui and have |M>wers of legislation and 
taxation. Furthermore; some of tlumi are actually held in higher esU»etii 
of the Crown than some of those States in classification 1, as may easily 
be discrovered by a glance at the provincial list of precedencT(^^ The Jiuliun 
Statics Committee, over which Sir Harcxmrt llutler presided, creaUsl tjjiis 
distinction to the disappoininieiit of the States not iiieniliers of tlm Chanibor 
of Princ*es. If we hH>k into the history of the relaticms with ilw^ 

Crown and iheir political significance, we will find thi.t no dtscrimineyioii or 
dilTerentiutioti was suffered from the tiim% wdicn saiuUm, the prenigative of 
the Crown, were fixed in until such a rmmt daU» as lirjl, wl^'Ui the 

Chamlicr of Princes wsis inatigiiruicHl. At the Chiefs' CvMiference, held at 
Delhi in Pi 111, J^ird Clielinsford mdually made the olmu vatioi;*, that, . in 
his own^ndiMr. Moiit.'igirs opinion, ** it would tie iinwiH(3 to base upon 'tifp 
sa’uUn list, as it sbaai, any fun da menial distim'lions lietw'iHMi the more 
iin|X)riant Siatex and {lie remainder, hut, that, owing to the cxtromo 
difficulty of defining with precision the full powx^rs of inU*rnal adniinistratioA 
and the .embarrassment 'wliM'h must l>e caiiMHl by applying l^he test when 
formulated in individual cases, after all, the W'istfst coiirr:* woiillil lie to 
the distinction primarily on tlw? snlutii basis Here then lics^ Mjc crux of 
the ^-liHerentiatioii which has grow'ii up and created for the smaller States 
a jgystl.ion hisioricully untenable; this position was grievoitsly aggravated by ' 
the Ihdian States Committee, which made the line of demureation even 
wider. ** . 

Then there aro.,iiie anomalies wlitcdi have crept iuto the Chamla>r of 
Painces aa a«»« present organised. The States c lassified jis class II States 
by thv.. Indian States ffloirrmittee are 126, of varying skx. and enjoying 
different degrees of sov3reignty and status. These 126 States have;, been 
^^en 12 representatives ip a body composed of 121 members, whicli obviously, 
is very scanty representation and may almost be said to prove the inadequmy 
of /1^ prpiei]^ Chamber of ^riilces as a truly representative body. „ j^r 
example, 32 Slates ot Central India are entitled to one representa^e 
only. J3eiStdes this disabiliiv there is another alsp, which hinders the ^aiAr 
^taUi frem the enjqymeni of the pHvQege of being represented on 



riutding^OMBiiiiAM at Chunbar of PrinoM. rfhe Chamber imweveV 
h m oom^totiire ^ and tbew.limitetHma £ Fot 

mAerM%. but tfao If^ora1,Legiiiiatura will be tf different Aiud 
^ org^niM^oa with nmtor functional waimitier a«d eiA-lt bandicep» aod 
diequalilicafioiu afe ifltely to prore a hfrdehip. The critena ot. 

rjrprwgiittiiofi ofierativo in the Chnmber of Princes miuit lie abnnduitetl and 
aaMunca^on on^the baids of eiatuis and eoverngtiiji elfbuid * be* Copied, 
irreap^tive of aalu^, ac^yling t<i tlie Ji«t of precedence. Although tlio 
poMibility ot reeognieing or attaining 0(|ualit^ of sovereign powers may tie 
remote, it i^aubmittod that it is irithtn the saope of practical noli tics to 
assure ** equity of representation • 


•T}ief<f is^ot the slightest doubt tbat the interests of the Order of Princes, 
of States big os well as small, are homogenedUi and there is is aonimon 
denogiinator of sovereignty. The desire and necessity to safeguard that* 
soyereiji^y m also common, and what is desired is that stress be laid on 
this unity or iiflerests and position rather than on the arbitrarily drawn < 
distinctions which have grown op. 

• As r^ards (2) I am of the definito opinion that ih aill be in \lie best 
interests of the Htatcs and of India us a wliuie that the Statei join the 
FtHleration not consecutively but collectivefy. The reasons in favour of • 
Uiis profKisal have been adduced alMive and 1 not further dilate upon 

tlieui. What J want to%tnphasi8<; here is the unanimity that would make the 
States one if develb(>ed onnpure and simple lines, eiuildiiig the problem to be 
solved, and allowing the whole order to play a valuable part in the schtaie 
of things. ,, 


The smaller Btates, as has bcKjn luiid already, do also cherish the degree 
of sovereignty {lossessed by themselves and they are making a proportional 
s!icnfi<« in the interest of the a hole ; for this reason there can Ixj no question 
but that they should desire and expect an elfective voice in the counsels 
of the legisliittiro which is ultimately to coq^rol tlieir destinies. There is 
no reason why their inU^rests should not Iw safeguarded. Jf under any 
scheme equity can he assiirci! to the siiialler Btates there can l>e little doubt 
that they would bo advised to co«ofierate. There remains for brief mention 
tlie means of setruring uniformity of representation of all Jtnits. 

The means by wdiidi thin can Ik> securetl is that nil the States in Class 1, 
siipplemetiUHl bv tlmse in Class II, at present, whose status HUiii ties them to 
oe elevtttijd to This eaU^goiy, Uigether with those eligihic to send represeii- 
iattve niemlkirs, would, acting u>getlier, lie etiahled to consider a panel 
^>f namea j^epured hy the whole body and tii voU* thcivoii ^us separaie 
eiiiiites. 'Ine liigger StaU’s iieo<l in this event suffer no quuliiis or anxietii^ 
norjnwd they have any «aTcasi<iii to lie appndiensive us to^thcM' own position, 
as it will lie in U)p iiiteivsts of each unit t<i see that tiai kit iulq^iit avail* 
able, whether it Ih> from among the bigger* Htates or the sinalkrr Spates, 
should se<‘ure ekwtioti to the Federal kgislaturo in the intercuts of the Order 
as a whole. Men of sound views and niatuio exi>crteni*o yould iiatiiratly 
eoiiinmlld tim greut^est niitnl»er of votes. TIhj Mi of lieloiigtng to a hig|$»r 
or sitjaller Rtote should in such cireuiiist^iigx's ho no handicap or ^dis- 
qualtbcution, and only thus can the truly ropresantaiive character of the 
Order be nsa^tred. in addition Ui tlii.H tkev might bo giiaranU^f a numlior 
of tx^nuanent scats whi<*h would mn'essariiy filled by jiersonsVftiiMtlie 
particular State or States. This would ensure them due repaoseiitatiou in 
the Federal LeiJislaturo, while it will at the same^fiiinoprbvidb for the Aualler^ 
iStaies an equitable proportion and will create a inffch n^ed cohesion maoikff 

aU the St^. • ^ ^ 

• • 

^ The consent of the smaller States to any scheme of* Federation is cdiidii^ 
*tiongl on tlieif securing this e(|uity of Fopresentation, on af leasf ailop-^ 
tion of these principles substanHally. I 

1 have set out these views for ^nfideratmn, an(}« speakiim bn^ behalf 
of the jailer States and for those Estates, wnieh are not in<^ded iqf.the 
mategoriea discussed idbove, 1 make bold to gress for ade^i^ safegnardh ' 
Md the /idlest degree of lepresentation in any fmstitutaoadl*pitiip^ni^ 


mi 

f ' ' 

to berndoptod for alF /^lloriivoly. Wo ore eager to mif^tain ihdiri- 
daolitjr the &s weft, and would not HkeHrheni to be dKi*<^U{>od with 

kn^i hig Steiocor itith liritish India*in ahy manner timt wd'iiid efface their 
individuiidit>% and the^ro would prel^abiy be no objection to theM very small 
Estate^ hoing alno given ^ measMro of reprosentation, * ^ 

I am sure that these views will i^niid a syin|iathetie chord in the hearts 
^of tny vfdtIovP dol^ates at the Hound Table Ck>fiforenee botlf from the Indian 
States and British India and that the justice ofv ctir claims will be recognised 
by all concerned. * ^ 

m 

nth detober, VJSl. 


ANNEXfTRE 20. 

NoTK on TUB rOBITION OK TUB KtraiKt^TH OF InJ>1AN StaTBB IN THB rOTWH* 
- CONSTITUTION OK InIMA. 

f 

lifj Dhmn IMitulnr M. lUrma/'homlra Jtno. 

In the Third Hejwrt nf the FtKleriil Btnioture Committee an attempt 
has lieen mafle to fill in the outline of the Federal ^Constitution for (1 realtor 
India skotehed in the 8e<*orid dloport of the mib-(CoirfYiiitt 4 H) datiMi lAth 
Jaliuary, In a consideration of this Heport, I should like t<» invitti 

the uitention of the mcnilK^rs of this Cor/orence to a matter of fundamontal 
importance. The 8ulM;*ofnmitU*e did not give an.v attention to the fMwition 
of the people of the Indian States in the new constitution and the m^cMsssary 
safeguards for protecting their rights and lilwrties. In a tneinci'andiim 
which was circulaUKl by me during the sittings, of the First Bc^sion of the 
India Hound Table C'<inferi»rK !0 (tiriiited at pages IK'I - iHfi of the Report of 
the Minorities 8id>>Cotiinutieo), 1 drew the atUmiion of the Or>nfer€mce to 
this subject and cf>iitendcd tliat a Federal (^institution for the whole of 
India must materially alFect the status and piiKiiioii of the p<v»|ile of 
the Indian States. 1 ulsfi suggested that the rights and obligations of the 
citizmis of the Federaliiig HtaUss and of HriitKli Indian ProviiHf*s to the 
new Federal (loveriinieiit of United India should Imi carefully examined 
and clearly defined, and that C’C^rtain fiindaniontal rights shrtild l>e eiiilKHlic^ 
in the constitution and also that the neiressary judicial iryacdiitiery for 
enforcing these rights should Im> std up. l>iiriiig the Plenary 8<ission o£ 
tlie Omfercnce held in •Januiiry last, 1 also pressed ufKin the ^attention of 
llv 9 Confen*rice the desirability of making provision fiir the representation 
of the iKSopfefbf the States in the Federal Legislature of the future, t and 
Btiggest^ ways and means for the purpose. Theit High masses the 
Maharajahs of Hikaticr and ^Kashmir, and His Highness the Newah of 
Bhopal were pleased to make certain ohservaitonH in their speeches in 
January last to the ciTect fhaC fundamental rights were already {HMsessed by 
the people of their ' States, and nothing was dearer of their lir arts than to 
t&ki care o^ ifao interests of their ovrii people. As regards roprosoniatipn in 
the Federrl Legislature, *the Report of tho Federal Strucitire sub-Committee 
dated January, 1931, expressly stated that the selection fff the ropro- 
Ben1ativ& at the Indian States in the futnre J^ndinn Legislature was entirely 
a master foi^ rulers tho Btate.s. Tho Aiggestion inaclp by me during 
tire Plenary Seraiotj that ^ the i»eople of the States should lie represented in 
the Legislatures *by< rome' method of election did no^ elicit any response f ronf 
^he^ memberuof the Indian Si^te% delegation. • „ , 

2. 1 v^ntur^ therefore, U again invite the attention of the member^ 
of the: /Conference < to the^ fact^that the Federal Constitution for India, as 
out^lh^the present Report, "'has been framed without the representatives ^ 
of th^ people of tiie Indian States tbeing heard in regard to tke new , 
coiSdtitutional structure proposed therein. It cannot be seriously contended ' 
that the peqpli of the Indian States have no inteiwpt or should* have np 
voice <n t&^ evolution op a now constitutional fie between British fiidia sad 
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apon'tlie f«d<^al i»riu;ip]t>.* Minority Com. 

mmity, howovor srnnM, lielonRinR to Britirii Tpdia repraso Aed «t 

tKi« AonfftreAc^ and it sm most niifortnnato that Xhtw British G^ernmiimJi 
and the Ooremment of India should •not have made ^ro^ision^ for'^ftbe 
repreanntatian of sovenif ntiHion people <# Inr^neBiatef^at this Confer- 
enoey and that the representatives of the people of the Indian States have^ 
nSt hedh plaoed^in a position to iirjice *their own ease a^thi% Ccjpferenoe. 
Prom the point of view of||Rritish India, it is equally A^isential that the* ne% 
^Meral constitution shoiilf ih set up with the freneral p^oodwill and con- 
I enrnmee of the people of all the federntinj?; units. Moreover, the members 
^of the Federal Structure suh-Committee who 8re parties to the Second 
Itermrt^^jxiyessed the opinion that their iReport left open many joints 
^whtch iiBve to he settled after public opinion in India has hild an op|wr- 
tnnity of expressing itself upon them, in order that the compIeM^cOnstitu- 
tion #niay be Kased on the largest measure of public at>proval in India. 
In these I'ircfmstances. I feel it incumbent that I should invite the attem 
tion of this Ctjnftrence to such public opinion as has found expression amon^ 
the peo|>le of the Indian States in rejjard to the new constitutional struc- 
tiiro disc'iissed by tlu< Federal Structure Committee. d)urins( the last few 
months ^several meetinp;« of the |ieof»le of the Indian Slates have®l»een held 
in rarioiiM parts of the country, and resolutions have passed in repre- 

sentative conferences as to how the people <if the States should Iwt protected 
in a new const i tut ion.# I Wg Ui invite tlw» attention of this Conference 
s|)eeia!ly to the r«#oliitioti«|iassed at the Tliird Se.ssion of the Indian States’ 
People (\iiiff*rence held at R<mihav on the l>t.h. 10th and llth June. Iftfll. 
In •inviting tiu* alOuition of the (J[»nferen<*e to this r»‘sohition. I .should not 
uiiderst-<M»d as Ihmiu,? in favour of every one of the |»ro|»osfils eiuhodied 
therein. As sm^jj;est<*d in ?nv* lueinorafidiini cirr'iilated durinj^ the first 
8essi<iiB of this Ctmferefus*. and also in my s|u**m hes .at the Plenarx’ Confer- 
ence, I Im'j' til urj’c that it will he mn'essary to make provision for the 
following; r — 

ni Federal citizenship an<l fundamental rights for the people ol 
the State.s to Ik^ eiuhodied in the new constitution. 

• (t?) Ff'deral indicia! niachitmiy |ti he provhled in the constitution t( 
protect the fimdaimuita! ric:hTs of the peojde of the States, 

fj) Pepn\s«'nt?ition of the people of the States at le.ast in one of tlu 
llouac*8 the Federal lietrialatiire^^referaibly the liower Hoii.se. hi 
some system of direct elei’tion. 

f4> The linking up of the judiciary in the Indian Stipes with th< 
Federal Supreme CJourt. * 

Jl. Every minority community in British India has pre«se<kat this Confer 
ence that certain fund.nmental rights should l»e provide<i in xhe ngw consti 
tution in regard to safeguarding their laisition. If it is necessan' 
emliodv tlunne rights in the new constitution for minorities in British India 
it will lie even more n€»<s»ss:»ry to safeguard *the rights and^liliertiea of thi 
peojik'^of tl|e Indian States. Federal citiximshi^ is a feature of all fed<4a 
conatitiitiona. and the people of the Indif^n* States, as well of Britisi 
India, ahould have their citiaenship righta guarant<*e<l hv the Jaiv of th- 
eonstitutioia. These fundamental righta have he«*if disci||s^ in m; 
memorandum referred 'to nliore. and also during the sittings of 
/>immitt(Hi and of tho Fodeihl Structure Committee. The Hhird Report n 
the Federal Structure Committee has not mndj any il'fer^nce to tne posi 
tion of the iieople of the Stj^tes jinder the nevS coi^itiition. AvS i#gifVdi 
federal iudVial machinery, it is not <^ar from the Kenort of th> Femora 
Structure^ Oommitteci whether the SupretUe KVuirt ifoyld int^frveno inecai* 
of the violatilin.of anv of the fundamental rights wherj the^ nae^ emhodidir 
jin the const i tution. It ia nec’eaaary to maH^ this point quite cle|Ja**Tf th< 
riiiidiynental rights of any suhiect pf an Indian State an* viokte^hv 
executive authority of that State. adcH|xate pnptt*ctioa #5hofild kf dfT^leil •it 
him Kyrfi resort to the Supreme Fe<leral Court.* As regards tlie inejbhihl 01 
ftele<*tion of States* reproaeirfiativos in the liowr C?hamlKsr, it ij^.^lear thiit i1 



m a niAttor pf the utmoil tnpoarttOUm to this FederfttiiMi m o ni 

BntislKlpdift ia fs mnbh mterwted «a ibe people of tbe 8&te« tbbro ptopet 
qoilltitutam iMdl^d iSljfon a aystem of popular election ahould lie devi^ bp 
«bei|State8 in eendii^ tHbIr representativee to the Lower C9i«nber. Lociking 
to the state of public ^feeling in Ipciia^ nothing less^than a systpm of direct 
^election would prove adbeptable and satisfactory to the people of the 
Indian States, as also to the people «of British India* If a system of/»l6ciion 
is intrpdiir€)d in stlie ^States, there is no reason to doubt tftat the people of 
l.he Indian States will identify themselves w^b^heir Rulers in regard to 
all matters coming liefore the Kederai I^eglslaiute, as loc^ul ^setitiment and 
loyalty to the^JRulers are still Very strong in the States. * # 

Itf is *to be hoped that tlie Rulers of the Indian States and tlieir 
Ministers present at this Conferen<« will secure the hearty coH>]^riiffton ond^ 
goodw^l^of their own peofle by making all nei?e»sary ctmcessions for the 
recognition of tlieir rights and liberties, and to satisfy tlieir legii^inate 
;ispi rations in the working of the near constitution. 

J9fh NovemheTy 19S1, 










